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Metallic 


Powders 


In Rubber Goods 


Metallic powders, commonly 
known as bronze powders, have 
certain important applications 


WEBSTER 


NorRIS Dyed Bronze Powders 


The brilliant gold and cop- 
per colorings of real bronze 





in rubber work for compound- 
ing and as special surface fin- 
ish on goods for protective as 
well as ornamental effect. 
Strictly speaking bronze pow- 
ders are made from bronzes or 
copper and spelter 
zinc). The presence 
of copper in connection with 
rubber or rubberized fabric is 
not accepted as good practice 
because the action exerted by 
copper is promptly destructive 
of rubber, particularly in thin 
films. 


old German art. 


alloys of 
(metallic 


Kinds and Grades 


hee 


Making and coloring bronze powders is an 
The bulk of powdered metal 


is now made in America from pure aluminum 


or an alloy of aluminum. 
rubber work is limited to conferring heat con- 
ductivity in hard rubber base compounds, to 
protection of fabrics against deterioration by 
oxidation and light, and for producing orna- 
mental effects on rubber novelties. 


powders are natural effects due 
chiefly to variations in the 
proportions of copper and 
spelter and the heat treatment of 
the product. Blue, green, crim- 
son, violet and brown colors are 
obtained by aniline dyes ap- 
plied to aluminum powders. 

The powder is boiled in a 
mixture of alcohol, glycerine 
and other ingredients with ani- 
line The vehicles are 
subsequently removed by wash- 
ing the powder leaving the color 
upon the surface and within 
the texture of the metallic par- 
ticles. 


Its application in 


dves. 





The art of powdering metals 
is very old. It originated in 
Germany where it was devel- 
oped from the gold beating art. The copper-zinc alloys 
from which German bronze powders are made vary from 
87 to 35 per cent copper and 15 to 65 per cent zinc. 

The name “Aluminum Bronze” has been given to powder 
produced from a copper-aluminum alloy containing 10 per 
cent of aluminum. This material has a golden color but 
is not bronze. It, however, is so known in the trade. 

Another and the most important form is powdered pure 
aluminum familiar in aluminum paints. Under the name 
of “Albron” it is prepared in a number of grades as given 
below. 


Grades of Albron 


Name Mesh Finish 
Standard Varnish 140 
Extra Brilliant Varnis! 120) 
Extra Fine Varnish. Bes 160 
Standard Lining . 18 
Fxtra Fine Lining. . 209 
Superior 220 Special 

140 Unpolished Compounding 


Polished Paints 


Standard Litho 
trilliant Litho 
Fine Litho 


Dusting only 


xtra 


F xtra 


Webster Noerr 
3ronze Powder an 
“hemical Catalog C« Inc., New 


is arch 1, 1929 
Aluminum Paint.” By 


York, N. Y., 


David 


Junius 
1927. 


eh 


Making Metallic Powders 


The reduction of the bronze 
alloys to powder still follows the scheme of the old German 
method. Melted alloy or metal is allowed to drop on to a 
revolving steel disk causing the metal to cool in thin flakes or 
spattered forms. The spatterings are reduced to powder 
in two operations, the first stage of which is called “schot- 
ting” or “flittering.” It is accomplished by dropping 100 
pound steel rods onto the spattered metal against an en- 
closed anvil. The flaked product after schotting is re- 
duced to its final powdered state in stamp mills with steel 
hammers. This stage of the process goes on many hours 
to attain the desired fineness. When completed the powdered 
metal is dull in color, and is given lustre by polishing upon 
itself in a steel tube containing several revolving brushes. 
Stearic acid or a special lubricating preparation is added 
to the powder to assist the polishing, reduce the heat of 
friction and develop the all important characteristic of 
“leafing”’ effect of the powder. 

Leafing is the ability of lubricated flaky particles of 
the metal when stirred about in oil or other paint vehicle 
to form at the surface of the liquid a continuous metallic 
film. 

Edwards in his book on aluminum powder* remarks as 
follows on the phenomenon of leafing: 
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“The ability to leaf is determined by the properties of 
voth the powder and the liquid. Unpolished powder, prac- 
tically speaking, will not leaf in oil or varnish. The film 
of polishing agent placed on each particle during the pol- 
ishing process is what confers this property. Naturally 
the kind of polishing medium employed, as well as a variety 
of other factors, influences the final results.”’ 


Aluminum Powder in Rubber Compounding 


Aluminum powder as a rubber compounding ingredient 
has been used for the past 12 or 15 years chiefly in the 
calendered ply of hard rubber and the hard rubber cement 
used for the attachment of solid tire tread stock to steel 
rims. The object of its use in this connection is only to 
render the rubber ply containing it highly conductive to 
heat and thus facilitate the cure of the interior of the tread 
rubber. The proportion of aluminum powder used is 8 or 
9 per cent in the batch corresponding with 23 to 25 per 
cent on the rubber content. 

The grades of metal commonly used in these mixings 
are “Rubber Compound” or “Standard Varnish,” 140 mesh. 
The presence of the aluminum in no way improves the 
value of the rubber stock nor increases its power of ad- 
hesion to the steel rim. Among the typical stocks given are 
two examples of metallized rim base stocks and one of 
steel rim cement. There is given below a solid tire tread 
formula to be used with the metallized base ply and cement 
stocks. 

SOLID TIRE TREAD 


Useable with Rubber-Metallic Bases and 
Cement Stocks 


Smoked sheet rubber. ‘ $0.0 
M. R ‘ eer 4.0 
Barytes P Seceeen den 20.0 
Litharge eideen oe 7.0 
Zine oxide .. 15.0 
Sulphur ove 3.5 
DT tc vedas voumetadbaweneaasuin 0.5 

100.0 


STEPPED CURES 
Tires under 5 inches require 45 minutes to 
reach 287°F. and are held 3% to 4 hours at 
287°F., according to size 
Tires 5 inches and over require 45 minutes 
to reach 287°F. and are held at that tem- 
perature for 4% to 5 hours, according to size 


Hazards of Aluminum Powder 


The following on the fire hazards of aluminum powder 
is quoted from Edwards: 

“Keep the powder dry; in contact with water it may 
slowly react and heat as a result. In case of fire, do not 
put water on aluminum bronze powder. Smother the fire 
with sand without disturbing the powder which may be 
burning. Keep the premises clean and free from accumu- 
lations of aluminum bronze powder as “dust” on ledges and 
horizontal surfaces. With intelligent handling, the hazard 


in using aluminum bronze powder is less, for example, 


than in handling the volatile thinners of the paint trade.” 
A special contribution on handling aluminum powder is 
available from governmental sources.*® 


Brass Plated Steel Rims 

Brass plated steel rims are frequently used to receive 
hard base rubber, “compounded either with or without 
aluminum powder. The object being to secure the stronger 
attachment obtainable between brass to rubber over steel to 
rubber. This is along the line of “copperizing” small steel 
shafts for improving the attachment in making small rubber 
covered rolls. 


Metallized Dental Plates 


Another example of metallized hard rubber is the stock 
made for dental plates. In this instance the proportion of 
aluminum powder is sufficiently large to produce on the 
cured dental plate a continuous metallic surface and luster 
owing to the leafing characteristic of the aluminum powder. 

The grade of metal used is “Extra Fine Litho.” ‘The cure 
is 20 minutes to reach 302° F. and 30 minutes at 302° F. 
This type of dental rubber has considerable popularity in 
American dentistry as a substitute for gold plates. 


Metallized Packing 

For many years sheet packing for steam joints has been 
manufactured containing brass dust obtained as a by-pro- 
duct of pin manufacture. While this practice, involving 
the compounding of a copper alloy in rubber, is contrary 
to acknowledged best practice, yet packing of this descrip- 
tion is successful in service. A typical mixing for this 
packing is given in the examples of stocks. It is shipped 
to the consumer as unvulcanized calendered roll stock and 
is cut by the engineer on the job to fit the flange joints of 
steam lead lines. The joints vulcanize in service and re- 
quire more or less tightening up as the cure progresses. The 
advantage of the uncured condition as received is a sub- 
stantial matter of economy for the user who can receive 
credit from the manufacturer by the return of the un- 
vulcanized scrap. 


Burnt Brass Dust 


In the formulae containing brass dust the metal is desig- 
nated as “burnt.” This condition is necessary for the posi- 
tive removal of any oil or grease that may be present. The 
burning of brass dust is effected by saturating a few pounds 
of the material with gasoline in a heavy iron kettle, igniting 
it in some safe place in the open, stirring it well with an 
iron paddle to expose the interior of the mass to the flaming 
gasoline. 


®*“The Inflammability of Aluminum Dust.” By Alan Leighton, Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper No. 152, Jan., 1919 
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Balloon Fabric Coating 


Aluminum powder is applied to the exterior surfaces of 
balloons and lighter than air craft as a protection for the 
fabric and rubber coatings of the gas bags and outer en- 
velopes. The rubber coating in two-ply balloon fabric is 
very thin, usually about one millimeter in thickness. A 
surface coating of aluminum powder supplies protection to 
such a fabric from sunlight with but little additional 
weight. The aluminum coating by reason of its ability to 
reflect most of the sunlight minimizes the changes of tem- 
perature. 

It is for this reason that aluminum powder is applied 
to the outer envelope of rigid air ships where the fabric 
is not rubbered nor made gas tight. For such fabric coat- 
ing purposes aluminum paint is used with either varnish 
or pyroxylin as vehicles. 

The application is made in three coats as follows: (1) 
a br sk coat of clear cellulose acetate dope to impregnate 
the {.uric, fireproof it, shrink its surface and prepare it 
for the succeeding coats; (2) two coats of cellulose 
acetate dope containing “Standard Lining” powder, one 
quarter pound to a gallon applied with a spray gun; (3) 
one sprayed coat of clear dope. The preparation of cellu- 
lose dope is not within the province of a rubber plant, how- 
ever the rubber manufacturer may employ it. 

Occasionally raincoats may be seen with the lapels fea- 
tured by being coated with an application of aluminum 
powder. In this example as in the case of balloon fabrics 
the aluminum powder is not used as an ingredient in the 
rubber composition. It is a paint coating mixed with a 
vehicle such as cellulose acetate or pyroxylin. Any pol- 
ished aluminum powder can be used for the purpose. 

The polished powders vary only in particle size running 
from one that will all go through a 120 mesh screen to a 
powder all of which will go through a 325 mesh screen. 
The coarser powders give a coarser but brighter finish and 
the finer powders a smoother but duller finish. 


Bathing Caps and Balloons 

Dipped gloves, toy balloons, bathing caps dipped or 
molded and other novelties may be ornamented by means 
of brilliant aluminum powders in various colors. In gen- 
eral the application of the powder can be accomplished by 
following one of several plans as is best suited to the 
case in hand. 

1. The aluminum powder may be incorporated in the 
rubber mixing to the desired color. If for molded goods 
the stock should be dusted with the metallic powder before 
being placed in the molds. 

2. If the mixing is for dipped goods the metal may or 
may not be in the rubber mixing but before or immediately 
after acid curing the article should be dusted with powder 
of the desired color. 

3. After vulcanization and before removal of the 
dipped article from the form it may be coated with a thin 
rubber cement and the metallic color be applied upon 
the wet cement. 

[his bright colored metallic colors of true bronze pow- 
ders discolor and lose their brilliancy in contact with sul- 
phur and are unsuitable for rubber makers’ use. 





Makes Mexican Tires Mandatory 


Equipment of all official cars and trucks with tires made 
by the El Popo rubber factory, Mexico City, is made man- 
datory by official decree. The Cia. Hulera El Popo is re- 
ported by an American consular report to be steadily 
increasing its output and its products are said to be more 
than holding their own with foreign makes. 
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Tire Cord Fabric 


The following is from a paper read by Mac Rea 
Parker at a meeting of The American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers in Akron, January 10, 1929. 


‘THE best cotton for mechanical purposes comes from 
Egypt and is largely grown around the Delta of the 

Nile. This cotton has a staple of 154 to 134-inch and its 
color is yellowish or a tan cast. This is the cotton most 
desired for production of cord fabric for tires 

One of the essentials in cord tire fabric is a sustained and 
uniform high quality. Quality is affected both by the source 
of supply and the care in manufacture and this explains 
why the leading tire manufacturers have gone into the pro- 
duction of their own fabric 

A cord for tire purposes is essentially a multiple twist 
varn. It is a general practice to take five of the single 
yarns as they come from the spinning frame, twist them 
together and then take three of these twisted yarns and 
twist them together. The result is a compact yarn composed 
of fifteen single strands. A number 23 singles yarn is that 
commonly produced for this purpose and the resultant cord 
is known in the trade as a 23/5/3 construction. In this 
formula the size of the single yarn is stated first, next the 
number of these in the original twists and finally the num- 
ber of those which are twisted into the final product. 


Construction of Tire Cord Fabric 


In the earlier days the cords were laid parallel to each 
other and in sufficient number to give the desired width of 
fabric, and these were interlaced with a very light yarn 
running transversely and spaced approximately 11% inch 
apart. This interlacing var or filling, was woven in with 
a shuttle in the loom after the usual manner of weaving. 
This filling yarn served the sole purpose of keeping the 
cords in line and evenly spaced, as it was not intended to 
sustain any of the stresses set up in the tire. From the 
standpoint of weaving, this design presented no difficulties. 
However, the resultant fabric was unsatisfactory for coating 
with rubber compound, inasmuch as the filling yarn tended 
to shield the cords from contact with the rubber, with the 
result that a uniform coating was not obtainable. Also the 
compound tended to collect against the filling where it 
served to form an uneven piece of rubberized fabric. Accord- 
ingly this method of weaving has been to some extent re- 
placed and much of the cord fabric produced today is the 
result of feeding parallel warp yarns first through a bath 
of latex and then over heated drying rolls. Thus a per- 
fectly flat fabric is obtained in which the varns are held 
together by the cementing effect of the latex. This type of 
fabric lends itself readily to a uniform treatment 


Commercial Use for Bentonite 


As a result of investigations conducted by the Bureau of 
Mines, it is announced that extensive commercial uses will 
probably be found for bentonite, one of oldest and least 
known mineral substances. Certain bentonites have such 
strong affinity for water that they are capable of absorbing 
more than ten times their volumes of water. Owing to its 
peculiar physical properties, bentonite has been suggested as 
a component material in the manufacture of commodities, 
as diversified as paper, rubber, putty, phonograph records, 
pencil leads and soaps. On the other hand, underground 
deposits of bentonite have caused great difficulties in the 
drilling of oil wells, it frequently becoming necessary to take 
special steps to combat the nuisance. Bentonite contains 75 
per cent or more of the crystalline claylike minerals 
montmorillonite or beidellite. 





Goodyear Experience in 


‘Temperature Control 
= of Mill Rolls 


R. W. MOORHOUSE 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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I is well known that in milling a batch of rubber or 
compounded stock, the temperature of the mill rolls 
rises—rapidly at first, then more slowly—to a given 
-— oa na a se Ss ek See Ee Ez temperature at the end of the run. There are, however, a 

Time-Minutes number of factors which affect in varying degree not only 
the temperature eventually reached, but the intermediate 
temperature of the roll surfaces. Of these we may form 
two groups, those tending to increase and those tending to 
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Rise in Rol) Temperature - °F 





Fig. 1.—Plasticizing 


decrease the temperature. 


Factors Affecting Roll Temperature 


Initially high temperature of bitch, toughness of the rub- 
ber or stock, heavy loading, large bank and gage and in- 
creasing ratios of roll speeds, tend to increase the temperature. 
Merely starting the average cold rubber through the mill 
increases the roll temperature 15° F. in the first five minutes, 
while using hot stocks increases this to 20° F. in two 
minutes. 

Toughness of stock affects roll temperature by varying the 
amount of heat produced in the first few minutes of milling, 
the rise of temperature increasing with the tougher stock. 

Doubling the gage of the mill increases the roll tempera- 
ture 10° F., due to increased working of the batch. The 
same effect is obtained by inc reasing the size of the batch, 
: T up to the point of producing an idle bank. 





15 } iixing mene a | As small a change of ratio as from 1.11 to 1.17 will pro- 
Maubber’”"* Compound “~~ Maine-- = +5) duce a rise of 10-12° F. in roll temperature. 

10 : Cooling may be obtained, but only momentarily, by the 

5 addition of cold compound or a little water to the stock on 


the mill. 

Of far more importance in lowering the roll temperature 
is the more efficient use of more and colder water. We are 
limited in the Akron district in amount of water, as well as 
by seasonal temperature variation, unless we resort to circu- 
lation of refrigerated water. This is not considered the 
correct solution with present conditions at Goodyear, although 
certain other plants have found it practicable. 

Mixing ,. Cut Aacaing .. siung - lose, Batch, A further handicap in temperature control is the very 

Mill Out great time lag between roll surface and cooling water tem- 
perature changes. In the average thick-walled roll, this 
varies from five to ten minutes; in the new thin-walled rolls 
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Fig. 3—Cold Mixing Tread Stock 
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frcm one to two minutes. 


Temperature Measurement 





Formerly the roll temperature was gaged by the hand, 





see 8 8 7. i ha SBE Ra and by the appearance of the batch. More recently we have 
' - mu r+ . - . 
used thermocouples in one form or another, such as the Cam- 
Fig. 4—Heavily Loaded Stock bridge, the Thwing and the Bristol portable pyrometers. 
: P} 


While in isolated cases we have used a fixed type of instru- 
ment, the portable type is preferred, since conditions at a 
mill give rise to considerable risk of damage to fixed 
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The use of any surface temperature indicator is com- 
plicated by the fact that the roll surface is moving at a 
relatively high speed and carries with it an invisible film of 
rubber or stock particles. These factors tend to neutralize 
each other, as the speed generates frictional heat in any 
instrument contact, while the film partially insulates the 
contact from the roll. The net effect on temperature has 
been found to cause as much as 14° F. difference between 
moving and stationary rolls. Besides this, the motion of the 
roll increases the cooling rate where exposed to the air, and 
carries a film of air between the contact and the roll, still 
further lowering the indicated temperature. 

There is also a variation in temperature across the face of 
the roll, due to varying thickness of metal, conduction of 
heat into or from the journals and uneven distribution of 
cooling water. Dirt and slime in rolls and spray pipes are 
responsible for poor distribution of water, causing variations 
as great as 25° F. In the case of a constant stock-feed mill, 
that point of the front roll from which the feed strip is being 
taken runs from 10 to 15 degrees hotter than the rest of the 
roll, probably due to increased working at this point. 

Differences between front and back rolls have been found 
as high as 20° F., with equal water flow. This will vary 
from mill to mill, but is reasonably constant for the same 
mill with the same stock. 

The errors and variations mentioned are far larger than 
those obtaining in measuring temperatures of fixed surfaces, 
which average 5-7° F. for thermocouples.' The errors of 
measurement, incidentally, are traceable entirely to the con- 
tact as any of the instruments used are correct within 1° F. 

Temperature Cycle 

Different milling operations, due to different combinations 
of the factors noted above, show definite roll temperature 
“cycles,” characteristic of the particular operation. Tem- 
peratures of the middle of the back.roll were taken with the 
Bristol portable pyrometer, and are plotted against time in 
the accompanying curves. 

Figures 1 to 5, inclusive, illustrate typical cases of plas- 
ticizing, hot and cold mixing high black stocks, cold mixing 
a high zinc stock, and mixing a coat stock with a large 
umount of well-plasticized rubber. 

The steady increase of roll temperature in plasticizing is 
very evident, the addition of water only momentarily check- 
ing it. Even more rapid is the increase when slabbing off is 
started. 

We can see plainly in the mixing curves the heating effect 
of the first addition to the mill and of working down the 
bank by cutting out and by batching off. The cooling effect 
of adding the compound, followed by the heating up as the 
compound works in and as the cut-out is replaced being 
quite visible. The quick drop after the batch has been taken 
off is very noticeable. 

The temperature ranges vary from about 5° F. in mixing 
soft coat stock to 30° F. in plasticizing rubber. The rate 
of change of temperature varies from 2 to 10° F. a minute, 
the greatest rate being found at the start of hot mixing, and 
in the final cooling period after slabbing off. 

Figure 6 shows the heating of a constant feed mill oper- 
ating on a tread stock. There is evident 2 considerable range 
—40° F.—of surface temperature and a rapid cooling after 
each run, both of which conditions make for considerable 
variation in stock. 


Advantages of Control 


While these curves show the actual ranges obtaining in 
practice with the standard uncontrolled mill, they cannot be 
considered as ideal for the operation in question. Too cool 
a mill, even in the case of a feed mill, will lower plasticity, 
~ 4 Bauer & Buss, Ind. Eng. Chem. 18, 
Chem., 18, 856 


728 Adams & Kean, Ind. Eng 
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Fig. 5.—Mixing Coat Stock 
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Fig. 7.—Feed Mill Temperature with Control from 
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too much of the original tough 


too hot a mil perm 


ness to remain in the finished stock There exists, therefore, 
n uncontrolled variation in stock qualitv aside from that 
ilready presen . 

\ total range of mill roll temperature of 15° F. is con 
sidered the maximum for production of uniform stock The 
location of this rang vill. of course. varv with the stock, 
from a start of 11f F. or lower for breaking down, to a 
start of 130° F. for mixing and warming up tube stocks 
Feed mills are best operated on even closer specifications 
difference of 5 | etween calender and mill heing the 
desirable maximum 

Aside from the advantage of stock uniformity, there is 
ncreased efficienc\ use of water, a point of no small 
value to us in the Akron district There is also a saving 

tual water used, since no water 1s used between bate hes 


Methods of Control 


Lhere is but o1 to control the variation of tempera 
ure j mil] \ the cooling capacity of the water 
( nto the re lls Chere re however several wavs to vary 

wling city, W depends upon the amount and 
temperature of tl t d the manner of its application 

The simples least satisfactorv control is by reading 
ie temperatt ‘ portable pyrometer and manually 

the setting of the water valve The labor involved 

is enougl nak is thod uneconomical for close con 
| : nang t erature 18 seen to be vers rapid in 
eV t f ope This method can be used, there- 
( mi » I nateiv the location ol the tempera 
ture Tr ut ‘ ni operates At Goodyear, we 
| nace . : ral times a shift, adjusting the 
er valves gly re or less water, according to the 

re | s and 1 Ck eing worked The net result is a 
ng of the water supply according to the characteristics 

the mills. with a general increase in mill room efficiency. 

Continuous ns, therefore, automatic equipment, 
such th sther eat delivery to the roll changes, the 
rate of heat rem nges proportionally _ Since the roll 

temp rature controls and indicates the rate of heat delive ry, 
an automatic water control operating from the roll surface 
should give good temperature regulation 


constructed, using a standard 
carried in a bronze shoe riding on 
and the controller Opn rating a 
water feed line he 


and was 


therefor 


Equipment was, the 
I'vcos controller, the bulb 
the back eed mill, 
reverse-acting diaphragm valve on the 
taining the data for Figure 6 


mill was used 1or opt 
operated under similar conditions Several runs were made 
Ihe temperature with 


and the results plotted in Figure 7 
the stock on the mil] was 120° F., after the roll had warmed 
up. However, while the water was shut off several minutes 
before the stock was run off, the roll continued to cool, due 
apparently to the large amount of cold water still in the 
[his caused a period in the next run during which 
milled on a cool roll, a condition no better 
than that obtaining in the uncontrolled roll of Figure 6. It 
is possible that reducing the head the water 
iter flow) will cause less variation in 


line (and hence the w 
the water temperature within the roll, and therefore less roll 
A direct-acting dia- 


temperature variat tween 

phragm valve will also tend to eliminate sudden and wide 
fluctuations within the roll. As it was, the controller gave 
a rise in roll temperature three times as fast as the uncon- 
trolled roll together with a lower maximum temperature and 


roll ot a 


roll 
the stock 


Was 


pressure on 


ion tx runs 


a much lower water consumption 
Since roll surface operation of the controller caused 
large fluctuations in the outlet water temperature, as shown 
by the lower curve in Figure 7, control of this temperature 
Two air-operated controllers, made by the Bris- 


was tested. 
attached to the same mill, and runs made 


tol company,” were 
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under the same conditions as before. While it was believed 
that the lag from surface to water would increase the varia- 
tion in the surface temperature during a run, we found that 
this variation reduced to about 5° F. The cooling 
between runs, instead of being 40° F. as in the two previous 
tests, was only 20° at its maximum. Further, the roll heated 
up equally as fast as with the surface control. Water con- 
sumption was approximately that of the surface control, 
and the outlet temperature was far more uniform, indicating 
increased efficienc\ 


Was 


Future Development 


While the methods of automatic control detailed above 
have yielded very encouraging results, especially in water 
saving, there is room for improvement in the elimination of 
the cooling between runs. 

Since the temperature of the stock on the mill is, in the 
ultimate analysis, the important item, its continuous measure- 
ment and means to use this measurement to automatically 
control the flow of cooling water become of prime interest. 
This problem requires some further study of equipment. 
It may depend for its solution on the use of radically differ- 
ent methods of cooling mills having much thinner walls 
than any now available. The successful solution of the 
preblem, however, will repay the effort, in the elimination 
of one of the troublesome factors in the industry, the inter- 
ference by hot mills with continuous production of sensitive 
stocks. 

rhanks are due to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for 
the opportunity to present this paper, and to C. H. Smith 
of our organization for his work in collecting a large part 
of the data 


Rubber Association of America 
Service Managers Tire Manufacturers Division 


MEETING of the Service Managers Committee, ‘Tire 

Manufacturers Division, of the Rubber Association was 
held at the Park Central Hotel, New York, N. Y., January 
24 and 25. The meeting was well attended, representatives 
of ten companies being present, and a number of matters of 
interest were discussed during the two-day session. 

It was announced that the directors had appropriated 
funds to defray the cost of printing and distributing tire 
educational booklets and posters during 1929. The bock- 
lets “Tire Care,” “The Care of Tires for Trucks and 
Buses,” and the poster “Inflation Pressure Chart for 1929 
Model Cars” will be revised and reissued. The Association 
will arrange with car manufacturers for the distribution of 
the booklets to purchasers of new cars, trucks and buses. 
rhe poster is distributed to gas-filling stations and garages 
throughout the country. Tire dealers are expected to secure 
their supplies of the booklets and poster from the manufac- 
turers whom they represent. 


B. W. Huling of The B. F. Goodrich Co. was elected 
Chairman of the Committee, and G. A. Wiedemer of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. was elected Vice-Chairman for the 
current vear. 


Fifteen Tire Makers Export 


The 1,924,000 automobile tire casings shipped abroad 
during the nine months ending September 30, 1928, were, 
according to United States Government reports, exported lv 
some fifteen American manufacturers, the remaining 105 
being apparently little concerned with overseas trade. 
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(ouring ‘Rubberized C fabrics 


S. G. 


FTER Charles Good 


vear’s discovery of vul- 
F aks, 


BYAM 


uniform and ample cures. It 
has been known for many years 





canization the art of 
manufacturing rubber goods 
progressed slowly until the ad- 
vent of the motor car and 
pneumatic tires when advance- 
ment became _ phenomenal. 
The rubberizing of fabric has 
been carried on commercially; 
with processes developed dur- 
ing the middle and late 19th 
century period and has only 
slightly changed as to essen- 
tials up to the present time. 
The production and use of 
accelerators, together with 
present - day manufacturing 


the rubberizing industry. 


OR many centuries rubber has been used to coat 

fabrics for protective apparel. The Spanish in- an easily volatilized diluent 
vaders of South America waterproofed their cloaks 
with latex, and the Brazilian natives mixed sulphur 
with latex before spreading it on cloth. In 1791 
Samuel Peale of London spread hot rubber on cloth. cept for its poisonous and 
In 1825, Charles McIntosh of Manchester, produced 
a double texture water-proofed garment using rubber 
as the combining medium. 
In 1839 Charles Goodyear 
discovered that rubber treated with sulphur in the 
presence of heat became vulcanized, and this inven- 
tion gave the rubber industry its beginning. 


that the penetration of sulphur 
chloride into the rubber can 
be advantageously assisted by 


which is a solvent for rubber 
It was formerly customary to 
use carbon disulphide, and ex- 


extremely inflammable nature 
would still be considered most 
satisfactory. Safer and less 
obnoxious solvents like carbon 
tetrachloride, benzol and high 
test naphtha are now generally 
used, though their penetrating 
ability is less. The more 
rapidly the solvent diffuses 


This is really the start of 





efficiency is fortunately mak- wee 


ing us realize that much can 

ye accomplished in the proof- 

ing industry and that a considerable advancement in develop- 
ment of product can be made. It is felt that much improve- 
ment in the manufacture of rubberized fabrics lies in a 
thorough understanding of curing processes and that some 
discussion of this matter might be carried on to advantage, 


hence these comments on curing. 

It should be apparent from this article that we have a 
great deal of confidence in dry heat curing for rubberized 
fabrics, but it must not be assumed that we have an idea 
that other frequently used methods of curing are necessarily 
inferior. We refer particularly to the sulphur chloride cure 
which is in common use. This method has advantages, 
specifically with regard to speed, economy and effect (or 
lack of effect) on the rubber surface, and without question 
produces goods of excellent value for certain purposes. We 
recall a reference made about three years ago by a well- 
known rubber technician that sulphur chloride cures pro- 
duced inferior goods. This was unfair and no doubt due 
to misinformation, or probably to lack of direct experience, 
but it was nevertheless a harmful remark. This curing 
method has value, and the fact that we believe the dry heat 
cure may be better for goods used under certain conditions 
should not be construed to indicate the inferiority of the 
sulphur chloride process. It indicates rather that the proofer 
should thoroughly study his products and their uses as well 
as these types of curing so that he may employ the method 
most suited to the greatest number of conditions involved. 
Sulphur Chloride Cure 


Regardless of the entire mechanism of the sulphur 
chloride cure it may be considered that sulphur mono- 
chloride adds directly to the rubber molecule, producing 
properties of elasticity, freedom from effect of temperature 
changes and strength, similar to those resulting from a 
heat-sulphur cure. The speed of reaction is so fast as to be 
practically instantaneous and therefore the cure is effected 
chiefly at the surface of the rubber. The penetration of the 
sulphur chloride into the rubber is automatically retarded 
as the time of exposure is increased because of the rapid 
hardening action at the surface. This condition constitutes 
the chief limitation to this type of curing for only thin 
films of rubber will be adequately penetrated to produce 
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into the rubber the greater will 
be the penetration of the 
sulphur chloride and the more uniformly vulcanized the 
resulting product. ‘This condition is true whether the cure 
is made with sulphur chloride in gaseous state as in the 
“vapor” cure or in liquid form as in the “liquor” or “acid” 
cure. 

A further most important ste 


p in the proper handling of 


this cure lies in the complete neutralization of the excess 
sulphur chloride. This chemical has a strong affinity for 
water and is readily hydrolized by it with hydrochloric ecid 
as one result of the reaction Therefore, excess sulphur 
chloride contained in the cured material may be easily 


changed to hydrechloric acid by atmospheric moisture with 
the result that unpleasant decompcesition of the rubber may 


take place. Manufacturers have found that a thorough 
exposure of the cured goods to aqua or gaseous ammonia 
will neutralize any excess sulphur chloride as well as any 
hydrochloric acid which may be present. In addition, in 
organic alkalies, such as lime and magnesium carbonate 


are usually incorporated in the rubber compound to further 
act as inherent neutralizers of residual sulphur chloride or 


acid. This neutralizing operation may not at any time 
be neglected or its necessity questioned if material is ex- 
pected to have reasonable life It has been found that 


anhydrous ammonia may be used effectively and easily and 
that it is more positive in action due to its being used in 
greater quantity than aqua ammonia. 

The sulphur chloride cure can be used for both calendered 
ind spread fabrics but has more general favor with the 
latter type on account of their being generally lighter in 
weight and thinner in rubber film. The usually heavier 
calendered materials are often too thick to permit deep enough 
penetration of the sulphur chloride to effect proper curing 
Calendered materials are more likely to contain reclaimed 
rubber than are spread goods and reclaims do not seem to 
cure as well by this method as with heat and sulphur. It is 
also probable that spread coatings are in themselves more 
porous, or at least more absorbent of sulphur chloride, than 
calendered coatings, which condition makes for less use of 
this curing method for the calendered materials 


The Peachey Process 


Another process of curing was discovered and pat- 
ented in England a few years ago by Peachey which 
has aroused some interest. This process depends on the 
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treatment of rubber with sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sul- 
phide in*successive steps. The method can be adapted to the 
curing of rubberized fabrics and has been exploited with 
some England. It has apparently met with little 
favor in this country as American chemists seem to feel that 
at least equally good results can be obtained more practically 
with sulphur chloride or dry heat. Sulphur chloride cured 
goods can be produced that are equal to the best produced by 
the Peachey process and that for many purposes dry heat 
cured goods are vastly superior. It is said that the curing ef- 
fect obtained by the Peachey method is a result of the instan- 
taneous action of the atomic sulphur produced in the rubber 
by the chemical reaction of the sulphur dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide to which the rubber has been exposed. As the 
action depends on the I 


success 1n 


absorption of the gases by the rubber 
the method must have the same limitations as the sulphur 
chloride method and so only be effective on fairly thin films 
of rubber. 

The Dry Heat Cure 


HE dry heat or oven method of curing is probably the 

simplest application of Goodyear’s discovery that rub- 
ber and sulphur unite chémically in the presence of heat. The 
method as now practised has been used by the trade for 
many years, and early descriptions contained in the litera- 
ture differ very slightly from present procedures. It some- 
times seems surprising in excellence of heat 
cured rubberized products that the proofing trade has not 
used this process to a much greater extent rather than the 
sulphur chloride cure. However, there have been reasons 
why the dry heat cure not been generalized more, such 
as the difficulties of operation and long periods of time 
required for dry heat as compared with the simpler condi- 
tions for “acid” cures This condition is changing as 
chemists study the quality of their products and realize the 
possibilities of modern accelerators, organic colors, and 
helpful chemicals like the antioxidants. 

It is an indication of progress that an increasing number 
of dry heat cured products are appearing on the market and 
that the demand is growing with the trade using rubberized 
fabrics for heat cured goods. The tendency in this direc- 
tion cannot help but produce a healthy business condition 
by the production of goods of better quality and through 
this the creation of more uses for rubberized products. A 
rubberizer who wishes to lead his field would do well to 
a thorough knowledge of this cure and all the condi- 
He should also plan to constantly study 


that he can apply his results 


view of the 


has 


have 
tions affecting it 
the prevailing 
most effectivel 


conditions so 


Carriage Cloth 

HE outstanding product which has always been heat 
cured is carriage cloth, or as it is now termed, automo- 
tive top fabric. That this product should have been always 
heat cured is natural because the conditions of manufacture 
permit no other method being used. Carriage cloth is rela- 
tively usually has a varnished surface 
which must be baked and must withstand in-service 
exposure to all kinds of weather. Only dry heat 
curing, together with compounding can meet the test. 
For years the drv heat cure was limited to the use of litharge 
permitted ‘he production of only 
black and dark We ave now stepped be- 
yond this boundary and with organic accelerators are obtain- 

ing any brilliant or delicate tint or color desired 
In the case of colored material for carriage cloth a further 
limiting condition has been that black compounds have 
aged vastly better than colored ones However, these limit- 


heavv in weight 
dried or 
severe 


proper 


for acceleration. whic h fact 


ce le red goods 


ing features are all being overcome or nullified by technical 
skill in producing better compounds, long wearing varnishes 
and other surface effects in color 


as well as in black. Per- 
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haps the dry heat cure should be given some measure of 
direct «credit for the excellence of the varnished finish of 
modern carriage cloth, which is well known to last the life 
of the car in providing perfect protection with a reasonable 
amount of permanent good looks. The cure plays an im- 
portant part in properly drying and oxidizing the oils of 
the varnishes, 
The Raincoat Trade 

HE raincoat trade is probably the largest consumer of 

rubberized fabrics, though the automobile industry re- 
quires almost as much. Except during periods when double 
texture fabrics have been in vogue for raincoats, dry heat 
cured materials have been used only slightly. The vogue for 
leatherettes during the last two seasons and carrying on this 
year is a notable exception to this statement for leatherette is a 
dry heat cured product. It is a fact that the double texture 
coat has been the most serviceable type of all, credit being 
due in part to the general excellence of the rubber film 
between the fabrics and to its being toughly cured with 
dry heat. The success in the trade of the acid cured light 
weight coats of the past few years has been in the appeal 
to women and girls of the attractive and brilliant colors 
While such coats have given a real value for their cost, 
there is little doubt but that a similar material heat cured 
would give more value at only a slightly additional cost. 
rhis seems borne out by the present demand for the highly 
colored, shiny surfaced leatherette coat. The coat manu- 
facturers seem to recognize a greater degree of quality as 
well as a different sort of beauty in this heat cured material. 
Some years ago the so-called but mis-named mask 
fabric dominated the raincoat trade in spite of the fact 
that it was made up of a very heavy coating on a light 
weight sheeting which was too weak in tensile strength 
for the type and weight of coat. The saving grace of the 
material and, therefore, much of the 


gas 


the coat 
depended on the good quality of the calendered rubber 
film which was heat cured. 

We believe that while acid cured fabrics will continue 
to be used for rain-coats quality garments will more and 
more demand heat cured rubberizing. Novelty effects, such 
as the embossed surfaces and suede leather finish, are ob- 
tained in a permanent and satisfactory manner with this 
method of curing. We further believe that heat cured 
double texture fabrics are due to become popular during the 
next few years, or sooner, and that this type of coat will 
have an attraction in stvle and finish as well as a high de- 
gree of inherent quality that was not obtained when the 
historical cycle last raised them to popularity. 


success of 


Rubberized Fabrics 


UBBERIZED fabrics for shower curtains and service 

aprons for use in the home or industry can be better 
adapted for the purpose if heat cured, because their use re- 
quires resistance to sunlight, acids, 
well as water. No acid cured product can compete in a qual- 
ity test with well made dry heat cured material under such 
conditions. Hospital sheeting that is made for severe in- 
stitutional use where it must withstand the action of acids 
and strong disinfectants should be heat cured, with little 
entering between open steam vulcanizing and the 
dry heat method. And so on with many products which 
have been less often heat cured than otherwise. 

A promising and significant circumstance was noted in 
connection with a certain government product involving the 
use of a rubberized fabric. Tentative specifications were 
submitted by the government bureau with an accompanying 
statement that the methods of manufacture laid down were 
considered to be of less importance than the actual quality 
of the product itself. That is, it was stated, if the product 
gave the required service as determined by certain reasonable 
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tests, the government was hardly interested in the make-up 
of the goods regardless of the detail of manufacture laid 
down. This is significant because it seems to represent a 
changed condition in government bureau attitude not to 
stress exacting and sometimes impractical specifications and 
also because it recognizes the idea of allowing a product 
made for a certain purpose to stand on its merit as de- 
termined by those tests which represent the required service. 


Testing Rubberized Fabrics 


HE testing of rubberized fabrics is most important and 

provides much valuable information to the manufac- 
turer. One should not overlook the point of testing for the 
proper quality, which depends largely on an understanding of 
the use to which the material will be put. For instance, we 
dislike seeing a cheap percale or cretonne coated with a low 
grade acid cured rubberizing which is satisfactory enough 
for low priced house aprons sold to a company who will 
use it for a shower bath curtain for which far greater aging, 
quality and strength are necessary. The possible effects 
of such conditions are dangerous to the continuous employ- 
ment of rubberized fabrics in that particular field. The 
tests made should represent the minimum quality necessary 
for a particular service and the goods should be built to pro- 
vide enough quality to meet this requirement with a rea- 
sonable tolerance of safety in addition. 

In applying tests to assure the quality of the finished 
product one should, of course, make use of those affecting 
raw materials. The tests for impurities in compounding 
ingredients are too well known, to give space to in 
this discussion, but it would be well to mention testing 
dyed fabrics for dangerous chemicals. It is generally known 
that copper salts accelerate to an unusual extent, the oxida- 
tion of rubber and the presence of copper salts in fabrics 
to be rubberized may not be tolerated with impunity. De- 
composition of rubber due to the action of copper is ex- 
tremely unpleasant from a sales, as well as from a technical 
point of view. Even small amounts of copper present in 
dyed fabrics will cause decomposition, C. O. Weber claim- 
ing ‘that as little as 0.01 per cent will cause deterioration. 
The rubberizer must go far below this figure for his maxi- 
mum tolerance of copper, 0.005 per cent not being too small 
for this limit. It usually has been proofing practice to 
reject fabrics showing a qualitative test for copper by the 
simple nitric acid-ammonia method, but as this test is not 
sensitive to 0.005 per cent copper it is considered more 
desirable and safer to determine copper by the quantitative 
colorimetric method. While the danger of copper is well 
understood by most rubberizers, emphasis of this point seems 
pertinent. The action of the copper is explained as being 
catalytic, and other salts of manganese, iron, silver, and 
vanadium also exert deteriorating effects on rubber. 

Tests on finished product must include tensile strength, 
hydrostatic resistance, toughness of rubber film as deter- 
mined by mechanical scrubbing, edge cracking, accelerated 
aging and such others as a particular need might require. 
Tensile strength of finished product is usually important 
regardless of the use the material will undergo. With 
single textures it may be considered that the raw grey goods 
strength is practically the same as that of the dyed rubber- 
ized fabric. With double textures it is usually slightly 
higher on the combined product than the sum of the 
strengths of the two fabrics in the grey. Knowledge of 
the strength of the material as well as the strength require- 
ment for the service intended is very essential. Resistance 
to water pressure is, of course, an effective measure of the 
usually necessary waterproof quality of a rubberized fabric 
and its determination is simple with a standard testing ma- 
chine similar to the Mullin tester for bursting paper. Edge 
cracking can be determined by hanging a strip of rubberized 
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fabric over a sharp edge under constant tension and _per- 
mitting weather exposure or accelerated aging to do its work 
at the same time and is a test which will provide much 
valuable information regarding the flexibility of a com- 
pound. The “scrub” test which simulates the action of 
rubbing the coating surfaces against each other gives a 
measure of the toughness or abrasive resistance of the com- 
pounds. 
Bomb Aging Tests 


HE use of the oxygen bomb method of accelerated aging 
is rapidly supplanting all other methods in the proof- 
ing as well as the entire rubber industry. The drastic effect of 
oxygen at 300 pound pressure and 70° C. on rubber is show- 
ing up degrees of quality not realized previously. ‘To the 
manufacturer of dry heat goods the test is of primary im- 
portance in determining extent and uniformity of cure. The 
necessity for a means of doing this has been recognized for a 
long time for the condition of variable temperature control 
in dry heat curing is so hard to eliminate. The bomb aging 
tests show relative effects of various accelerators on the 
compound, the value or lack of value of antioxidants on 
particular compounds, the accelerating or retarding effect 
of organic colors, and the very important fact that even 
minute quantities of copper in fabrics cause early decomposi- 
tion of rubber. Many, if not all, of these conditions may 
be determined by other means than the bomb aging method, 
but not with such exactness or rapidity. There is the all 
important consideration of relation of time of exposure of 
rubber in the bomb to normal aging to be considered and 
in this matter one hesitates to lay down a factor. It is 
thought that the time ratio very probably varies with the 
type of compound being studied, but because the condition 
of so-called normal aging is so indefinite and uncontrollable 
it seems ridiculous to attempt to establish any definite time 
factor. On some compounds a twenty-four hour exposure 
in the bomb may be equivalent to six months of normal 
aging, while with another type of compound one would not 
dare claim more than three months. It is clear, however, 
that the actual ratio of bomb aging to normal life is of 
less importance than the established facts that details of 
compounding, effect of accelerators and colors and extent 
of cure show their relations to the life of the goods when 
exposed to bomb conditions. It seems safer, after one has 
had experience with bomb aging, to assume that material 
which stands ten days’ exposure in the bomb is definitely 
and radically better in aging quality than if the material 
becomes visibly and adversely effected in five days. 
While discussing this interesting subject one considers 
the end-point of the bomb test or in other words, how does 
one tell definitely when the sample fails. At the present 
time experience seems to be the best answer. When rubber 
oxidizes, it resinifies and later hardens, therefore, when 
cracking occurs the material has failed. But it has also failed 
when it becomes resinous or mushy and if we work back 
to the start of decomposition we must find the point at which 
softening occurs. In view of the fact that oxidation in- 
creases the acetone extract of rubber determinations of this 
condition during the period of aging, might furnish a basis 
for working out that point at which the material actually 
starts to fail. We know that there is a very sharp rise in 
the resin content of rubber where serious decomposition 
sets in and determining the point just prior to this rise would 
be the indication of the end of good aging for which we 
are looking. However, as serious decomposition is entirely 
obvious because of the physical softness of the rubber and 
the rank odor of decomposition, it is unnecessary to chem- 
ically determine this point and we may as well rely on 
our experience for placing the point at which rubber be- 
gins to go bad in the bomb. 











The Dry Heat Vulcanizer 


Ae in all industries the equipment for handling dry heat 
cures must be as near right as possible if good results 
are to be obtained. The equipment for carrying out this meth- 
od of curing is essentially very simple for it consists only of 
a large chamber arranged with a heating device for procur- 
ing the desired temperature. Ihe average dry heat oven 
or vulcanizer has a capacity of from five hundred to one 
thousand lineal yards of festooned or draped material. The 
material is loaded into the chamber by hand or by a festoon- 
ing machine which feeds the rubberized cloth from the roll 
to chain-carried supporting bars. The festoons form as the 
cloth enters the chamber and are carried into the chamber 
slowly and automatically as the loading continues. The 
festooning machine is usually equipped with a varnishing 
outfit so that such products as automotive fabrics requiring 
a finishing varnish may receive this application immediately 
before entering the chamber, the cure then serving the double 
purpose of drying the varnish and vulcanizing the rubber 
coating ' 
Controlling the Cure 


[ is customary to heat the chambers with steam, piping 
being laid about half way up the sides. It is often desir- 
able as well to include steam pipes rather high up the sides at 
the ends of the oven in order to attempt to compensate for 
the cold air penetrating around the doors. This arrange- 
ment of steam coils permits good distribution of heat, par- 
ticularly if the steam is controlled by separate valves to 
several parts of the oven. Due to weather and wind con- 
ditions it is frequently necessary to force one part of the 
heater more than another if a reasonable degree of temper- 
ature uniformity is to be obtained thus making the multiply 
valve control far more effective than if a single controlling 
valve is used. Various types of automatic controlling valves 
are available which have more or less merit depending on 
the degree of circulation within the heater, tightness of the 
chamber construction and other conditions. They can, with- 
out doubt, be installed to control the temperature closely 
at a given point in the chamber, but it is a grave question 
if in any heater of this type any one point may be con- 
sidered to represent a fair average of the various tempera- 
tures existant in it. 

It is believed that the temperature may be best controlled 
by hand valves operating on three or four sets of steam 
coils, the temperatures in the heater being indicated on at 
least two recording thermometers, the bulbs of which are 
placed about a third of the distance from each end of the 
chamber. If these two clocks record uniform temperatures 
it may be assumed that the heat in other parts of the cham- 
ber would not be too much different. It is well, however, to 
check the temperatures frequently in various parts of the 
chamber by placing from fifteen to thirty self-registering 
maximum thermometers in as many parts of the heater 
and comparing their readings after a full cure with those 
of the recording clocks. These readings are of great 
value in calibrating chamber conditions with reasonable 
accuracy. It is obvious that this knowledge is essential in 
order to properly adjust sulphur-accelerator ratios of the 
compounds to be cured. 

The heating arrangement described applies chiefly to a 
curing oven which handles varnished goods where air circu- 
lation is dangerous because of the possibility of causing 
the faces of the material to stick together, or even touch. 
Dry hot air is very hard to keep uniform in temperature 
through the action of the normal convection currents alone. 
If circulation by forced draft is possible, it is possible 
to obtain a considerable uniformity of temperature with a 
single valve or automatic valve control. It is always the 
dream of the technical director to have sometime a good 
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continuous heater, that is, a constant temperature oven 
through which the fabric passes continuously, thus being 
subjected in its entirety to the same temperature or tempera- 
tures in consummating the curing process. The length 
of time required for average dry heat curing cycle means 
that a continuous heater would need to have too great di- 
mensions to be practical or else production would be less 
than with the usual individually loaded oven. 


Adjusting the Compound to the Cure 


HE extremes of temperature so often present in dry 

heat ovens would be fatal to good curing if the tech- 
nical department did not understand how to offset, or rather 
compensate for them, by adequate compounding. The com- 
pound must, be adjusted as to sulphur and accelerator to 
cure sufficiently at the low extremes of temperature without 
a resulting undercure and sulphur bloom and still not over- 
cure at the high extremes. To do this requires a delicate 
adjustment of the compound and a thorough knowlege of 
the fundamentals of curing and accelerator action. The 
difficulties of proper dry heat curing in view of such condi- 
tions has kept this method in less favor among rubberizers 
than it deserves, as the results that can be obtained are 
excellent. For years the dry heat cures have been operated 
with litharge as the accelerator on account of the compara- 
tive simplicity of adjustment to meet the rather non-uniform 


heating conditions mentioned. It is generally known 
that a litharge-sulphur ratio of approximately ten to 


one with a curing time of several hours will usually give 
fairly satisfactory results. This combination, of course, 
has its limitations as it is suitable only for dark colored 
or black compounds as used in most automotive fabric work 
or for double textures where the color is not essential. It 
is only recently that the demand for bright and delicate 
colors have forced the use of organic accelerators with the 
dry heat cure. 
Sulphur Bloom 


NE of the most important considerations in connection 
with dry heat curing is the prevention of sulphur bloom 
This matter causes much trouble to manufacturers and 
seems more difficult to control properly with dry heat than 
with other types of products. While bloom is a result of 
excessive free sulphur it is very hard to learn what amount 
of free sulphur is safe and also what conditions, other than 
free sulphur content, cause bloom. It used to be thought 
that if the free sulphur was present within a half of one 
per cent the material was reasonably safe from bloom. It 
is believed that some times this is true because we have 
known of such On the other hand we have seen 
material containing under three-tenths per cent free sulphur 
which has bloomed. From comments made by technical 
men of considerable experience with dry heat curing we 
learn that material so cured as to have less than a quarter 
of a per cent free sulphur is not likely to bloom. We can- 
not claim, however, that this percentage is absolutely safe 
and we doubt if anyone would care to stake much on a 
more positive statement without qualifying as to other con- 
ditions. 

Bloom is very peculiar in its action and is deserving of 
study by technical men as to the causes of its appearance. 
Many rubberizers have had the experience of material con- 
taining a low free sulphur content which would show no 
trace of bloom for several weeks or even indefinitely at 
their factories and which would show a decided bloom after 
being shipped to a customer. Just what conditions of hu- 
midity, temperature, etc., are responsible for this are not 
known. It is, of course, common knowledge that material 
blooms more readily in winter than in summer and that 
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a sudden change in temperature from warm to cold is likely 
to produce it. It is perhaps true that dark, cold and moist 
conditions are more likely to bring out a bloom than any 
others. We need a test badly which will show positively 
whether goods will or will not bloom. It is apparent that 
the free sulphur determination is not definite enough to 
provide such assurance except within too wide limits to be 
helpful. We might say that goods with one per cent sulphur 
are sure to bloom and that with less than one-tenth per 
cent they will probably not. You can narrow these per- 
centages perhaps but you will still have a gap that is rather 
wide, hence the need for a more definite test. 

Bloom is caused by the migration of free sulphur ex- 
isting in a compound after curing, to the surface. The 
cure, as determined by total sulphur content, accelerator 
type and quantity, temperature and length of heating, must 
first be set to have as little free sulphur as possible. In 
order to work the free sulphur to a minimum we approach 
the point of over-curing with its accompanying harmful 
effects. The modern organic accelerators are helping us 
in this matter, fortunately, for we can adjust our com- 
pounds with them so that a considerable variation in time 
of cure can be permitted with little effect on physical prop- 
erties or aging. Dry heat cures should be made with ac- 
celerators of this type which gives the flat curve, the time 
being set toward the middle of the curve in order to play 
as safe as possible regarding bloom and undercure on one 
side and overcure and decomposition on the other. Such 
accelerators are very active, of course, and require careful 
handling through the factory operations to prevent scorching. 
The action of these accelerators must also be studied with 
respect to other ingredients in the compounds. Organic 
colors which are meeting with much favor are not always 
inert; that is, some may have a slight accelerating action 
and others a retarding action which must be compensated 
for when adjusting the sulphur-accelerator ratio. 

In the above remarks we have reference to a general con- 
dition of bloom rather than a spasmodic bloom due to cold 
spots in the dry heat oven. As mentioned in discussing 
curing ovens, heaters are known to contain wide ranges 
of temperatures making it sometimes impossible to obtain 
goods in places that have had insufficient heat. The curing 
adjustment must of course be worked out to offset this as 
much as possible. While, this is a danger in handling dry 
heat cures, it is controllable to a greater extent than some 
other conditions, but only through thorough knowledge and 
exacting control. 

Organic Accelerators 

HE action of organic accelerators in dry heat curing af- 

fords a very interesting as well as useful study. The 
growing realization among rubberizers, and even the cutting- 
up trade, that heat cured products contain quality to a 
degree not approached by sulphur chloride cures is making 
necessary a greater familiarity with this long but only par- 
tially understood cure. We cannot any longer nor do we de- 
sire to keep the public from demanding bright colors, and 
it is only with organic accelerator cured goods that we can 
supply them. There is a great deal that can be done with 
organic colors, accelerators and antioxidants in heat cured 
rubberized fabrics. The manufacturers of accelerators 
have studied the application of their products and can give 
much helpful advice for their use in all rubber products, 
though it sometimes seems that they are less familiar with 
the action in dry heat cures than in any other, which is 
perhaps natural. This circumstance, if true, puts a greater 
burden on the technical departments of the rubberizers than 
might otherwise be the case in order to keep up to the 
times and produce the most desirable effects. It is some- 
times advantageous to use considerably more accelerator 
in a compound with lower sulphur than the manufacturer 
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recommends in order to get the best conditions. Doubtless 
competitive conditions among accelerator makers cause them 
to work out only the condition where the minimum quantity 
that will produce a cure is used in order to prove the economy 
of their product, even though greater amounts will produce 
more favorable results. We know this to be true in some 
instances, at least with regard to a relatively high accelera- 
tor-low sulphur ratio producing better cured and better 
aging goods than a recommended higher sulphur-lower 
accelerator ratio. The danger of pile burning or scorching 
on the calender with the former method is hardly any. 
greater than with the latter, though in any case definite 
precautions and careful mechanical handling in the factory 
are essential. 

It is perhaps in order in discussing accelerators to men- 
tion that those which will cure at room temperature offer 
excellent possibilities in some products that are now heat 
cured. In fact we may find that with their use we can 
heat cure by merely storing the goods in the roll in warm 
rooms over night. Double texture goods, of course, are most 
suitable for such handling. While this work is still new 
and the applications few, the methods for handling can be 
worked out to advantage both for economy of operation and 
quality of product. 


Annual ReviewA.S.T.M. 


Rubber and Textiles 


HE Annual Review of the American Society for Testing 
Material: for 1928 refers as follows to the work on rub- 
ber and textiles: 

The work of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products within 
the past year has been largely of an investigative nature. 
Revisions have been made in the tentative specifications for 
insulated wire and cable: 30-per-cent hevea rubber in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Sectional Committee 
on Insulated Wires and Cables for Other than Telephone 
and Telegraph Use and revisions were also made in the 
tentative specifications for rubber insulating tape and the 
standard specifications for adhesive tape and new methods 
of chemical analysis of rubber products were submitted. 
Consideration is being given to the revision of other specifi- 
cations such as the standard specifications for mechanical 
rubber hose and specifications for belting. 

The committee has been carrying out a number of labora- 
tory and service tests on the abrasion of rubber products. 
In this connection a paper was presented at the annual meet- 
ing by H. A. Depew on “An Explanation of Some of the 
Difficulties in Abrasion Testing of Rubber.” Life and aging 
tests for rubber products are also receiving the attention of 
the committee. Various compounds are being investigated 
when subjected to several types of treatment. 

Of outstanding importance is the work of the committee 
on rubber products for absorbing vibration. In this work 
the committee has cooperated with the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in the development of specifications and methods 
of testing rubber products used in automobile construction 
such as engine supports, bumpers, spring shackles, torque 
insulators and universal joints for the absorption of vibra- 
tion and shock. This work involves the consideration of 
hardness tests and permanent set tests. 

Committee D-11 approved the proposed specifications for 
rubber-lined fire hose for public and private fire department 
use prepared by the Sectional Committee on Specifications 
for Rubber-Lined Fire Hose. It accordingly took action to 
withdraw its own standard specifications for fire hose. The 
recommendations of the Sectional Committee are the result 
of several years’ work to arrive at uniform and generally 
acceptable specifications. 














> 
HE third annual dinner of the Rubber Exchange of 
New York, Inc., was held on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929, in the ballroom of the Roosevelt, 
‘ New York, N. Y. About one hundred and fifty members 
: and guests were present to enjoy the excellent dinner, fol- 
lowing which there were speeches and Russian folk songs. 
Francis R. Henderson, president of the Rubber Exchange 
Was toastmaster 

The Hon. James J. Walker, Mayor of the City of New 
York, was the speaker of the evening, and his witty discourse, 
covering a variety of subjects from civil government to box 
ing, completely won the interest of his audience. 

Francis R. Henderson, then delivered the following ad- 
dress in which the progress of the Rubber Exchange was 
stressed 

Tonight, gentlemen, we are celebrating the third anniversary 
of the opening of the Rubber Exchange. A year ago under similar 
circumstances | pointed out to you that the business on the Ex- 
change was increasing and that the operations had proved, in my 
judgment, of considerable value to the rubber industry as a whole. 
It is, therefore, particularly gratifying to review this last year, 
when conditions arose which we all felt would be a real test of 
our institution’s tunctioning 

' For the benefit of our guests I might mention that trading on 
the Rubber Exchange is in futures, and while full provision 1s 
made for delivery of the physical rubber the primary purpose is 
that a means of price protection be offered to producer, dealer 
and consumer alike. Can you imagine a rubber manufacturer 
allowing his fire insurance to lapse, and being unprotected against 
such a hazard for any length of time? Yet we had a shrinkage 
in rubber prices which meant not only a shrinkage in inventory 
but in forward commitments of 50 per cent within sixty days 
last year. 

' Hedging at times is a technical operation and not very well 

; understood by the majority of our producing and consuming 
friends, but I do not think it out of place to remind the unin- 

, formed tonight that it would be to their distinct advantage to g 
into the matter in a thorough manner. The proper use of Ex 

i change facilities can considerably minimize, if not entirely elim- 
inate, the risks which have attended the building up of an industry 
so important and necessary as rubber is today ; 

Rubber restriction was abolished last year because it was found 
to be a make-shift remedy for low prices. Low prices were found 
to be unsatisfactory for the consumer, and high prices proved but 

’ a boomerang for the producer. Concerted action on the part of 
either producer or consumer can never attain the desired result 
of a free and open market such as is pré vided by a properly 

; functioning Exchange 


One of the purposes of an Exchange is to disseminate to its 
members all information affecting both production and consump- 
tion, and with this information available, trading becomes simply 
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a friendly battle of the opposing forces as to whether the com- 
modity involved will go up or down based on the statistical 
position, Exchange machinery guarantees the proper performance 
of both sides to the contract, and the inevitable result is a price 
level representing the dictation of the economic law of supply and 
demand. 

For two and one half years it was very difficult to attract 
public participation in the buying and selling of rubber, because 
the public insists that if they wish to exercise their own judg- 
ment as to values any law of fixation encroaches their freedom 
of action. This has been splendidly apparent since the abolition 
of the British restriction on production 

Activity on the Exchange has become very much more pro- 
nounced, and while prices have moved up as a result they more 
truly represent the value of rubber than abnormally low or high 
prices did before. 

It has been estimated by those best qualified to know that 
America will produce about 5,000,000 automobiles this year. This 
increase, as against 1928, may be entirely accounted for through 
the increase in exports of cars and trucks. 

It is estimated that 80,000,000 tires will be produced this year 
This would mean the same increase over last year that was ex- 
perienced against the previous year. 

Obviously, such estimates are not too sanguine when general 
conditions in this country are considered. What, then, will be 
the effect on rubber prices? I sincerely believe that the potential 
supply of rubber in the world is ample for the year’s requirements, 
provided the price will bring out the potential. There are areas, 
from which we must obtain certain quantities of rubber, where 
the cost of production is considerably higher than the more favor- 
ably situated and managed estates. 

Again the law of supply and demand will govern, and if the 
price is too low to bring the production we need, the tendency 
will be upward. If, on the other hand, the price reaches a point 
where new uses are not encouraged, or where too much rubber is 
available, the tendency will be downward. 

At all times our Rubber Exchange offers the best means of 
expressing divergent opinions, which result in the nearest we 
can expect to healthful stabilization. 

You will be interested to learn that transactions for our past 
twelve months amounted to 450,000 tons or about 50 per cent 
increase over the previous year. Inasmuch as each transaction 
represents a buyer and a seller, over $460,000,000 was involved. 


This most enjoyable evening was concluded with a humor- 
ous address by Sir Bartle Bartholomew Doyle and songs by 
Adia Kouznetzoff, basso, and Mme. Zinaida Nicolina, 
soprano. 


Cars Enter Russia Tireless 


THE SovreET GOVERNMENT HAS ORDERED THAT IMPORTED 
automobiles be delivered minus tire casings so that cars may 
be equipped with tires made by the Russian Rubber Trust. 


























Report of the 


Raw Rubber Specifications 
Committee 


S INTIMATED in a previous report of the committee 
presented at the St. Louis meeting in April, 1928, a 
temporary procedure was adopted in order to ascertain 

whether or not the five laboratories represented on the com- 
mittee could obtain reasonably comparable stress-strain re- 
lationships using the same batch of rubber. 

A complete report is appended in which the procedure is 
outlined and the results of each laboratory are given in con- 
siderable detail. 

After careful deliberations the committee has concluded 
that the testing of raw rubber is not in a very satisfactory 
state. It therefore makes the following recommendations: 

(1) The testing of raw rubber should be 
subject of thorough investigations. 

(2) The work should be undertaken by a physical 
testing committee, preferably under the jurisdiction of the 
Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society. 


made the 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation of the 
aid given to it by The B. F. Goodrich Co. in supplying the 
broken-down raw rubber employed in these tests. 

Etitwoop B. Spear, Chairman 
C. R. Boccs H. L. TRUMBULL 
H. E. SmMons N. A, SHEPARD 


Method 


A batch of pale crepe was broken down on a hot mill by 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. and portions were sent the Fire- 
stone, Simplex, Akron University, and Thermatomic labora- 
All laboratories followed the procedure as closely 
as possible. Goodrich reports using a 600 instead of a 500- 
gram batch and a higher temperature during the incorpora- 
tion of the zinc oxide. 


tories. 


Procedure 


The total weight of the batch was 
500 grams. The rubber was cut into slabs about 9 mm. 
thick and the slabs were cut into strips. Steam was al- 
lowed to pass through both rolls in such a manner that a 
slight hissing sound could be heard at the effluent orifices 
and a moderate cloud of condensed steam could be seen. 

The rolls were opened sufficiently so that the strips of 
rubber could be joined end to end by a slight squeezing at 
the overlapped joint as the strips were passed through the 
rolls once. The long strips thus formed were wrapped 
around the front roll and allowed to revolve with the roll 
for 5 minutes. The rolls were then closed little by little so 
that the rubber was slightly squeezed. As the tightening 
process was continued the rubber began to spread out some- 
what and to decrease in thickness. The squeezing was 
continued for two minutes, at the end of which time the 
rolls were tightened until a very thin sheet of rubber was 
formed around the front roll, The rolls were then backed 
away slowly in order that a continuous sheet of rubber 
might be formed. Finally the bank was reduced in size 
until it was approximately 25 mm. in diameter. 


Firestone Formula. 


1 Presented by the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 76th Meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, Swampscott, Mass., September 
1928. Publication permitted by Jnd. Eng. Chem, Analytical Edition, Tan. 15, 
\929. 
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The zinc oxide was milled in, the process occupying three 
minutes. The rubber was then cut rapidly back and forth 
for five minutes. During the cutting the steam was turned 
off the back roll but was allowed to pass through the 
front roll. 

The cutting was done in such a manner that the slit was 
started at the outer edge of the rubber and continued into 
approximately the middle of the roll. The end of the rubber 
thus freed was turned back on the roll so that the outer 
square corner of the slit was brought into the middle of 
the roll. This method insures thorough mixing and prevents 
the formation of pronounced grain. 

At the end of the mixing process the rolls were backed 
away so that the rubber did not touch the back roll, the 
steam was turned off the front roll, and cold water was 
allowed to pass through both rolls for 1 minute. The water 
was then turned off the front roll, but was allowed to pass 
through the back roll until it was warm but not hot to the 
hand. The time required was seven minutes. The mill 
was, of course, in operation during the cooling period. 

The rolls were then tightened until the bank was again 
about 25 mm. in diameter. The rubber sheet on the front 
roll was perfectly continuous and smooth. The accelerator 
and the sulphur were then milled in together, the process 
occupying two minutes. 

The rubber was again cut rapidly back and forward for 
five minutes. At the end of this time the rolls were tightened 
to the required degree and the sheet was cut off the mill in 
the ordinary manner. The thickness of the sheet should be 
slightly less than 2.5 mm., if the curing molds are such 
that the cured sheet is to be approximately 2 mm. thick. 

The sheets were cut out the full size of the mold in such 
a way that the test pieces would be lengthwise around the 
roll. The raw test sheets, while still warm, were put into 
a desiccator over calcium chloride and kept there until they 
were taken out to be put in the press, 2 to 5 hours after 
milling. 

The curing was carried out for the periods indicated on 
the enclosed sheets. The cured sheets, after removal from 
the press, were chilled with cold water, cut to size, dried 
with a cloth, and finally thoroughly dried for a few minutes 
at a temperature around 35-40° C. The cured test sheets 
were then put into the desiccator over calcium chloride and 
allowed to remain for approximately 20 hours. 

The dumb-bell pieces were stamped out and ‘prepared in 
the usual manner for the Scott machine, after which they 
were returned to the desiccator until they were tested. 

FIRESTONE FORMULA 


Grams Per Cent 

Rubber 470.3 94.06 

Zine oxide eo 2.5 

BD & TF. & 2.2 0.44 

Sulphur 15.0 3.0 

500.0 100.00 
Note 1. The mill on which this was carried out. was the or- 
dinary laboratory 30.5 15.2 mm. (126 inches) type. The 


front roll makes 29 revolutions and the back roll 37 per minute 
without load. 
Note 2. It will be obvious that the time of heating and the time 
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MAXIMA AND MINIMA SUMMARY OF TESTS USING GOODRICH RUBBER AND 
(Five laborat se tests; Firestone formula) RUBBER-SULPHUR FORMULA 
Maxima Minima - 7 Therm- 
M1 Cur Firestone Simplex atomic 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongatior ; 124 72.3 OS eee ee 141° ¢ 141°C 141° C. 
Fensile at break : 229 174 Testing temperature 26.1° ¢ 22.2° ¢ 26.4° C, 
Per cent stretch at break 850 775 956.Minure Cues 
60-Minute Curt Tensile at 500 per cent elongation 15.6 12.7 14.5 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongation 169 108 Tensile at 800 per cent elongation. 54.5 §2.3 61.2 
Tensile at break 238 197 Tensile at break....... oéaw nen ee 128 142 141 
Per cent stretch at break 823 737 Per cent stretch at break....... 947 963 955 
Mint Curt 180-Minute Cure 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongatior 191 135 Tensile at 500 per cent elongation... .. 16.9 20 16.9 
Tensile at break 265 204 Tensile at 800 per cent elongation : oe 70 7¢ 
Per cent stretch at break 781 696 Tensile at break. cWhe Cecaneen ee 142 181 
Per cent stretch at break......... 906 915 927 
Minute Curt 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongatior 218 152 210-Minute Cure 
Tensile at break 269 214 Tensile at 500 per cent elongation...... 18.6 22.9 18.4 
Per cent stretch at brea 784 703 Tensile at 800 per cent elongation 83 81 89.4 
Tensile at break.. nude anwee vo Sa 131 163 
*Thermatomic Test N 1, 75-minute cure omitted Per cent stretch at break 894 878 R95 
SUMMARY OF TESTS USING GOODRICH RUBBER AND FIRESTONE FORMULA 
(Curing temperature, 137.4-137.7° C.) 
Firestone Thermatomic 
(,00« sim Sim Co - — — oo eS, 
ich plex mons Run I Run Il RunI RunIlI Remarks 
45-Minute Cure 
Tensile* at 700 per cent elongation... 119 112 108 80 123 72.5 100 Goodrich testing temperature 23.3° C 
Tensile* at break WrTTTITT Tei 215 206 213 174 192 189 229 
Per cent stretch at break 8 91 803 &38 775 850 830 Simplex testing temperature 22.2° C. 
60-Minute Cure 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongation.... 155 151 141 112 169 108 122 Simmons testing temperature 23.3° ( 
Tensile at break e« eo 233 229 238 197 209 238 223 
Per cent stretch at break 783 775 790 790 737 823 806 C[hermatomic, Run I, testing temperature 26.7° C. 
75-Minute Cure 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongation.... 191 183 166 135 202 75t,% 171 Thermatomic, Run II, testing temperature 26.1° C. 
Tensile at break ee seocos Gee 244 255 204 214 2267 25 
Per cent stretch at break..........+. 753 753 781 768 696 807T 756 Thermatomic, Run I, tested March 29, 1928 
90-Minute Cure 
Tensile at 700 per cent elongation... . 18 209 190 162 213 152 187 Chermatomic, Run IT, tested Tune 22, 1928 
Tensile at brea ) 269 213 217 264 267 
Per cent stretch at break 755 740 703 784 60 





*Tensiles are expressed 
tObviously wrong, 
stock, 


tError 


in kilograms per square centimeter. 


because it is inconsistent with other cures on same 


in transcribing Correct figure is 117. 


of cooling depend upon the construction of the interior of the 
rolls, the temperature of the cooling water, and other considera- 
tions. Under the conditions described above the rubber was 
smoothed out into a sheet at 99-100°C., as measured by wrapping 
four successive pieces of the rubber around a mercury thermome- 
ter. If the steam is allowed to escape in a small cloud from each 
roll, the experimental evidence is that the temperature of the 
rubber will be approximately the boiling point of water. 


Note 3. At the time of the introduction of the sulphur and accel- 
erator, the temperature of the rubber was found to be 71°C. Dur- 
ing the mixing period the water was again allowed to run through 
the front roll for 1 minute and through the back roll continuously. 
Obviously, the temperature of the rubber will be affected by the 
temperature of the cooling water and the rate of flow. It was 
found that the rapid cutting of the rubber tended to lower the 
temperature slightly. The reading varied from 65° to 70° C. 


Note 4. The curing temperature of 137.5°C was not chosen 
with malice of forethought. This represented the actual tempera- 
ture in the curing mold when the thermometer belonging to the 
press registered 40 pounds (2.8 kg. per sq. cm.) pressure. 


Rubber-Sulpher Formula. The rubber, cut in strips, was 
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wrapped around the front roll, while steam was passing 
through both rolls as described for the Firestone formula. 
At the end of five minutes the rolls were tightened slowly and 
a sheet was formed around the front roll. The total warming 
period was seven minutes. The rolls were then backed slowly 
until a continuous sheet of rubber was formed and the bank 
had become about 25 mm. in diameter. The sulphur was 
milled in and the sheet cut rapidly back and forth for five 
minutes, the steam having been cut off the back roll in the 
meantime. The rolls were then tightened until a sheet of 
the desired thickness was formed, after which the batch was 
cut off the mill in the usual manner. 
RUBBER-SULPHUR FORMULA 


Rubber 92.5 
Sulphur 7.5 
‘100.0 


The conditioning, curing, and testing were carried out ac- 
cording to the procedure described for the Firestone formula. 





When Silk Resembles Rubber 


In one dispersoid experiment which, with others, convinced 
the investigators that “the aggregate-fluid-crystal state is a 
universal condition of matter,” P. P. vonVeimarn and aides 
found a curious rubber-like state of matter while making a 
microscopic study of silk coagula in natural and polarized 
light. Silk was obtained in the “aggregate-fluid-crystal 
state’ by pouring a strong solution of natural silk in con- 
centrated aqueous solution of a “substance dispergator” into 
a solution of a “substance aggregator.”” Photomicrographs 
of the resulting structures taken between crossed nicol prisms 





are held to prove that such silk solutions pass through a 
transition state in which they have the elastic properties of 
rubber. Examination in polarized light is said to indicate 
that the system then consists of fibrils in the form of spirals 
imbedded in a very viscous liquid. On drawing out a thread 
the spirals stretch out into parallel threads which cur] into 
spirals again on being released. A similar system of spirals 
in a viscous liquid is assumed for rubber and all substances 
having an elastic consistency.—Repts. Imp. Ind. Research 
Inst., Osaka, Japan, 8, 67-80, 1927. 
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Imitation Leather 
A Product Comprising Textile Fabric and Rubber 


HE fields for artificial or imitation leather are varied 

and important. One of the largest is its use for auto- 
mobile topping and automobile deck covering. The process 
of manufacturing a special variety of imitation leather for 
such purposes is described in a recent patent.’ 
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Process of Manufacturing Imitation Leather 


Imitation leather on a fabric base can be made possess- 
ing a very smooth shiny surface resembling the familiar 
varnished surface of patent leather. Passing the material 
over embossing or graining rolls, a product may be obtained 
carrying a raised surface grained in imitation of grain 
leather. By employing several different rubber compositions 
specially adapted for the various external and internal coat- 
ing involved, plied up finished products can be made. 

The construction of these products is effected by means 
of the calendering operations indicated in Figures 1 and 
2, in the accompanying illustration. Figure 1 represents 
a 3-roll calender R, R! and R?, in which a compound A is 
skim coated onto a frictioned cloth 1 entering the calender 
from roll R® under a tension idler roll 2, the coated fabric 
3 being wound up at R*. 

In Figure 2 the operation is indicated of calendering 
together the last mentioned frictioned and skim coated fabric. 
A sheet or liner of polished thin flexible metal enters the 
calender from R*. The combined coated fabric and sheet 
metal is rolled on R*. This combination may then be tightly 
wrapped upon a cylindrical drum to the extent of several 
hundred yards in one continuous length. Its edges are 
then securely wrapped with curing aprons to protect the 
goods from injury by steam during vulcanization. Curing 
is effected in an ordinary open steam vulcanizer or by any 
other well-known method of heat vulcanization. 

Removal of the metallic liner after vulcanization, leaves 
the rubber surfaced fabric with a polished surface or an 
imitation grain leather surface according to the surface of 





1U. S. Patent No. 1,694,258. 
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the metal liner. The addition of another calendered coating 
of special rubber composition containing cotton linters can 
be applied before the doubling preceding vulcanization. 
This composition supplies a surface which when buffed by 
sandpaper confers the aspect of suede leather. In this way 
the product may show a tough polished or grained leather 
effect on one side and on the opposite side a velvety leather 
effect suitable as a lining. 

A section of such a plied up rubber and textile product 
is pictured in Figure 3 in which the constituent parts are 
indicated as follows: A textile fabric 3, calendered upon 
one side with a plastic composition 2 which is doubled 
upon another plastic composition 1. The textile fabric 3 is 
also calendered upon its opposite side with a plastic com- 
position 4 containing fibers. After buffing a nap N is raised 
over the surface of this compound. Inasmuch as the com- 
position 1 is originally laid upon a metallic liner the sur- 
face effects of the liner are transferred to the composition 1 
to produce an imitation patent leather surface S. In case 
the liner is embossed a similar effect is produced on the 
surface S. 

This fabric is especially attractive and useful for auto- 
mobile topping and for many other purposes where a leather 
substitute is desired. 


Rubber Division A.C.S. 


New York Group 
LLIAM B. WIEGAND, chairman of the New York 
Rubber Group, A. C. S. has completed plans for 
broadening the scope of this organization. The first step 
has been to appoint the following advisory committee: 

Group ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE to act on general business, 
on meetings and on social matters: S, M. Caldwell, Chair- 
man, D. F. Cranor, F. C. Batchelor, William Whitcomb. 

TECHNICAL COMMITTEE to act on subject and presenta- 
tion of papers and technical matters generally: E. H. 
Grafton, Chairman, W. A. Gibbons, W. L. Sturtevant, 
Stanley Krall. 

The following procedure and policy for the coming year 
was outlined: (1) Effort to be made to increase the so- 
ciability among the members by having the Group Activi- 
ties Committee act as a welcoming committee. (2) Meet- 
ings interspersed with songs and music. (3) At each meet- 
ing members to be provided with a badge on which his name 
and business connection could be written. 

A group party of entirely social nature is also being con- 
sidered. 

The proposed type of meeting would be different from the 
usual lecture type, and consist of short papers on some 
pertinent subject, followed by a discussion. This would be 
in the nature of a symposium. 


The subjects suggested for future meetings are: (1) 
Stearic Acid. (2) Performance or Service Tests. (3) Tem- 
perature of Cure as Related to Compound structure. (4) 


Shelf Aging versus Artificial Aging. 

The Group Chairman proposes general group research 
which could be made supplementary to the work of the 
Physical Testing Committee of the Rubber Division. This 
would consist in making tests in a number of the labora- 
tories of this group according to the recommended procedure 
with uniform materials. The results would be studied sta- 
tistically to determine the limits and errors of the recom- 
mended procedure and the report made a subject for one 
meeting and published as a contribution of the New York 
Rubber Group. 

The first meeting of 1929 will be held at the Town Hall 
Club, 123 West 43d Street, New York, N. Y., at 6.30 p.m., 











Wednesd March ) Chere will be a series of short, crisp, 
practical papers on stearic acid as a rubber compounding 
ngredient W. F. Russell, Norwalk Tire « Rubbe r Co., will 
sketch the early history of stearic acid as a compounding in- 
gredient, and the following experts will discuss its proper 
use in reclaimed rubber, tires, footwear insulated wire and 


latex: H. A, Winkelmann, Philadelphia Rubber Reclaiming 
Works; E. W. Fuller, Fisk Rubber Co., Donald F. Cranor, 
Binney & Smith; L. D. Ackerman, Converse Rubber Shox 
Co.; Charles R. Boggs, Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; J. B 
Crockett, Vultex Corporation of America 

Dinner reservations at $2 each should be made promptly 
with the secretarv, W. H. Cope, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Testing Electric Power 
Cable Insulation 


Insulation T ests With Megohmer Give Valuable 
[nformation 


HE following account of a survey in a large mechanical 
rubber goods plant illustrates an item of modern elec- 
trical practice considered essential to check the continuous 
reliability of the insulation of the cable supplying power 
for plant operation 
Electric power is brought into the plant and distributed 
to six substations at 2,300 volts through an underground 
Nine motors are operated directly from the 
ind both lines and motors are 


conduit system 


2,300-volt primary circuits 


tested for insulation resistance about three times a year. 
rhis testing gives the operating department ample advance 
notice wherever insulation shows signs of deteriorating. The 


system of connections is such that an insulation failure at 
any of the substations, or in any one of the nine motors, 
would shut down all equipment in a considerable section of 
the plant 


Six of the nine primary-circuit motors are set in pits 
below ground level One of these has been flooded on 
three different occasions due to failure of overhead water 


pipes and has been restored to service only after careful 
bake-out. The special testing instrument described below 
has played an important part in checking the bake-out on 
each of these occasions, its use having made it possible to 
return the motor to service promptly upon the restoration of 
proper insulation resistance and thereby avoided both prema- 
ture starting, with danger of later failure, and excessive 
bake-out involving undue loss of productive time. This 
particular motor was urgently needed but the operating de- 
partment states that the bake-out would probably have been 
prolonged four to five hours in each case as an added mar- 
ginal safety, had this instrument not been available 
Trouble recently developed in a 4-cable conduit, but it 
was possible to determine quickly which of the 4+ cables was 
trouble and to find out, also, if any of the 
seriously affected by it. These tests not 
only showed which cable had actually failed but indicated 
that a second condition. The removal and 
replacement of two cables was made more quickly and at 


causing this 
others had been 


was In poor 


less expense than would otherwise have been possible and 
testing has since been applied regularly wherever it appeared 
that cable insulation might be in poor condition 

The instrument employed for these tests is the Sticht 2-in- 
1 Megohmer. This self-contained and easily portable in- 
strument shown in the accompanying illustration is designed 
to give accurate measurements of insulation resistance on 
electrical circuits and equipment of all kinds. A hand-oper- 
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ated p. c. generator is built into its case and the testing 
operator has merely to. turn this generator crank at the 
proper speed and then read insulation resistance directly 
from either ohm or megohm scale. 

The instrument gives reliable results on resistance from 
0 to 5,000 ohms on its low-range scale and can also be 
applied on resistance up to 200 megohms by a simple change 
of its connections. It is primarily intended for the meas- 
urement of resistance in the manner outlined but may be 
used either as an A. C. or D. C. voltmeter. 











Sticht 2-in-1 Megohmer 


The data in this article was abstracted from a survey 
made by A. C. Nielsen Co., in collaboration with A. W. 
Vennema, superintendent of the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Sumatra Native Growers Organize 


Native rubber planters in Sumatra, whose great increase 
in planted acreage has caused much anxiety in hitherto 
restricted British areas, are adjusting themselves in a busi- 
nesslike manner to the new conditions in the rubber market. 
It is reported that in Djambi Province native schools have 
been organized, in which demonstrations in skillful tapping 
and the most approved culture of rubber trees is given by 
experts. Also, a cooperative movement has been started 
with the object of establishing milling factories owned by 
native rubber producers, and thereby eliminating middle- 
These activities indicate that the natives are giving 


men. 
serious consideration to their economic problems. It also 
follows that native growers have no intention of almost 


giving rubber away, as many had feared would follow the 
removal of restriction. In other words, the natives are 
getting market-wise. 


Mica Compound for Aprons 


Mica, long valued as a rubber compounding ingredient 
especially for products used in electrical insulating and in 
packings exposed to hot water, is finding increasing use in 
a rubber proofing mixture for rubberized aprons for kitchen 
and laboratory needs. It is ground to a flour and the mix 
can be sheeted extremely thin. The surfacing thus given 
to fine or coarse fabrics is remarkably resistant to common 


or strong chemical stains. 


























Uniting Rubber to Metal 


JosEPH ROSSMAN 






face is prepared by removing all 





HE following abstracts 
afford a review of the 
processes for uniting 


rubber to metal as disclosed in 


the United States patents. This 
concludes the article that ap- : : : 
cal ie i kee ee Required in the Manufacture of 
Wort, February 1, 1929. Many Industrial Products. 
1. Hingher, 106,585. Aug. 


23, 1870. This relates to im- 
provements in covering buckles 
and other metal articles with 
rubber, and consists in the em- 
ployment of varnish, soap or 
other substances which will ex- 


Orie 


The Attachment of Rubber to Metal 


Which Rubber Covered Electric Wire, 9. 
Rubber Lined Tanks and Rubber 
Covered Rolls are the Most Important. 


oxidation, scale or impurities, 
then the clean surface is cov- 
ered with liquid rubber, next a 
thin sheet of soft rubber is ap- 
plied by pressure and heat, then 
the rubber is cemented to this 
thin sheet and the whole vul- 
canized. 


Among 


Baumgarten, 263,462. 
Aug. 29, 1882. An umbrella 
stick is covered with vulcanite 


by pressing upon the stick two 
bands or strips of rubber and 
then vulcanizing it. 





pand under the action of heat 
between the surface of the metal 
article to be coated and the 
coating of rubber, for preventing the coating from shrink- 
ing away from the walls of the vulcanizing mold. This 
shrinkage damages the coating of the article which becomes 
rough and requires considerable finishing after removal, and 
is often wholly ruined. 

2. Rowley, 133,259. Nov. 19, 1872. The invention is 
designed for use upon ornamental castings, such as es- 
cutcheons, keyhole guards, bolt-keepers, etc., but is equally 
applicable to any article in which it is desired to produce 
a plane or uniform surface by filling or inlaying all depres- 
sions or interstices. The article is heated to about 175°F., 
a thin sheet of rubber placed upon the side which is to be 
inlaid, and the whole subjected to heavy pressure within a 
press causing the rubber to fill each depression, after which 
the article is vulcanized. It is then placed upon an abrad- 
ing surface and the surplus rubber above the metal removed. 
A beautiful contrast now exists between the polished metal 
and the filling, the latter serving to bring out and render 
more distinct the outlines of the former 

3. Beardmore, 214,083. Apr. 8, 1879. Packing is 
made bv placing wire gauze between two sheets of rubber, 
and rolling them together forming a solid homogeneous 
body. 

4. Adams, 215,034. May 6, 1879. Covering metallic 
articles with rubber by first coating the metallic articles 
with a thin film of copper or other metal which readily 
unites with sulphur, and then applying the rubber and 
vulcanizing it. 

5. Daly, 233,144. Oct. 12, 1880. The method of mak- 
ing dental vulcanite plates with metallic surfaces consists 
in coating the mold with metal by electrodeposition and 
then vulcanizing the rubber plate on the metal. 

6. Mavall, 247,841. Oct. 4, 1881. Affixing rubber to 
metal consists in giving the metal one or more coatings of 
a solution of rubber and sulphide of antimony, and then 
applying the rubber and vulcanizing it. 


7. Garrity, 251,866. Jan. 3, 1882. Coating metallic 


articles with a rubber consists in first coating the metallic 
article with muriate of tin, then applying a layer of a 
composition formed of litharge, sulphur and rubber cement, 
which will unite with the muriate of tin at the vulcan- 
izing heat, and finally applying the rubber compound and 
vulcanizing it. 

8. Richardson, 259,72 


June 20, 1882. The metal sur- 


ier 





10. Avery, 264,121. Sept. 
12, 1882. Metallic articles are 
coated with vulcanized rubber 
by first cleansing the metal surface, then applying one or 
more coats of rubber cement composed of para rubber, oxide 
of zinc, sulphur and naphtha, and finally applying the 
rubber compound and vulcanizing it. 

11. Mayall, 286,035. Oct. 2, 1883. First cover the 
wire to be insulated with a coating of plastic compound 
of rubber and graphite, without sulphur, and then place 
over this a layer of rubber, graphite and sulphur, vulcan- 
ized before applying it, and completely uniting it with the 
inner covering of rubber and graphite by cement and pres- 
sure. Thus the wire is only in contact with the rubber 
and graphite compound, which is a perfect insulator, and 
has no tendency to corrode the wire. The outer coating of 
rubber, graphite and sulphur, vulcanized, protects the inner 
unvulcanized coating from the atmosphere and moisture and 
also strengthens the insulation and renders the wire less 
liable to injury. 

12. Smith and Smith, 317,587. May 12, 1885. In- 
sulating covering of electrical conductors are vulcanized 
by enveloping the covered wire in a tight and impervious 
cover of tin foil or other pliable metal, and subjecting it to 
the combined and simultaneous action of heat and pressure. 

13. Wood, 325,469. Sept. 1, 1885. The process of 
uniting gold and caoutchouc consists in coating the caout- 
chouc with chloride of silver, laying on the gold, and vul- 
canizing the mass. 

14. Barnes, 348,183. Aug. 31, 1886. The method of 
lining plates of plastic material with gold, platinum, con- 
sisting in first preparing the gold, platinum, etc., by tin- 
ning one of its surface with cement; second, preparing a 
plastic base by attaching thereto a layer of vulcanizable 
gutta percha; and third, uniting the plastic base and metallic 
lining by pressure and heat. 

15. Emerson and Midgley, 386,305. July 17, 1888. 
Manufacturing belting which consists in forming a metallic 
body by intersecting coiled sections of wire and elongating 
the links by passing it between rolls, then coating the sur- 
face of the body with rubber or its equivalent, and finally 
passing the whole between heated metallic bodies, forcing 
the rubber into the interstices of the body and forming a 
compound or metallic and plastic surface. 

16. Southard and Klauser, 420,609. Feb. 4, 1890. 
Rubber tired wheels are made by molding unvulcanized 
rubber upon a metal rim or tire provided with inwardly-pro- 
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jecting flanges adapted to retain the rubber, and then vul- 
canizing the rubber tire in place. 

17. Southard and Klauser, 420,610. Feb. 4, 1890. 
Rubber tired wheels are made by molding unvulcanized 
rubber upon a metal rim or tire provided with inwardly- 
projecting flanges adapted to retain the rubber, the recess 
formed by the flanges being provided with a tape of suit- 
able material adapted to give rigidity to that part of the 
rubber tire within such recess, and then vulcanizing the 
rubber tire in place 

18. Lambert, 452,479. May 19, 1891. The method 
of manufacturing articles of hard rubber and metal, con- 
sisting in vulcanizing the rubber portion, then subjecting 
the article to the action of heat, then cooling it, and finish- 
ing the rubber portion. 

19. Newbury, 652,975. July 3, 1900. A conductor or 
other article is covered with rubber by wrapping it longi- 
tudinally about the article with the edges abutting and 
projecting, inserting a cylindrical piece of rubber at the 
seam parallel with the edges and trimming off the project- 
ing edges and compressing the edges and a piece of rubber 
to form the seam by running the article with the rubber 
wrapping and the piece of rubber between compression and 
cutting rollers. 

20. Dover, 699,458. May 6, 1902. Making an electric 
cable formed of a plurality of wires or strands or wires and 
strands embedded or inclosed in celluloid, xylonite or similar 
material by forcing the material under pressure through a 
die and around and ‘between the wires or strands passing 
through the die and at same time imparting a twist to the 
cable thus formed so as, at a single operation, to form a 
cable wherein the individual wires and strands are in- 
sulated from each other and are twisted about the central 
wire or strand. 

21. Sheehan, 839,214. Dec. 25, 1906. A blanket for 
lithographic and other presses, comprising a rubber or other 
resilient body, a wire passed across the body from side to 
side at intervals and a supplemental wire passed across 
the body from end to end at intervals, the turns of the last- 
named wire extending beyond the body and forming attach- 
ing loops. 

22. Weida and Hardy, 844,070. Feb. 12, 1907. A 

chemical receptacle having its walls formed of a sheet of 
perforated metal and an interior and exterior layer of hard 
rubber compound forced into the perforations of the metal 
and the whole vulcanized. 
23. Marks, 844,822. Feb. 19, 1907. A rubber tire 
having a plurality of solid layers of metallic fabric or the 
like embedded therein, is formed by placing one or more 
layers of metal fabric in a mold with rubber compound, 
forcing it by pressure into the interstices of the fabric and 
forming the tread and upper portion of the base. The 
lower portion of the base is formed by forcing rubber com- 
pound into the interstices of a sheet of metal fabric and 
wrapping the fabric and rubber around a suitable form to 
form a plurality of layers, then placing the tread and upper 
portion of the base upon the lower portion of the base, 
and joining the ends, then subjecting it to pressure and 
finally vulcanizing. 

24. Giles, 850,747. - April 16, 1907. The process of 
manufacturing rubber tired wheels, consisting of perform- 
ing the complete operation of molding the rubber tire directly 
on the rim of the wheel, then vulcanizing the tire to vary- 
ing degrees of hardness, its hardest portion being im- 
mediately adjacent to the rim. 

25. Gautier, 978,731. Dec. 13, 1910. A strengthening 
sheet for pneumatic tires comprising flat metallic chains em- 
bedded in a flexible protecting material, a strip or rubber 
wound in a spiral around each layer of flexible material, the 
chains being disposed in cross rows and embedded in layers 
of rubber. 
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26. Underwood, 1,012,030. Dec. 19, 1911. An im- 
proved plastic fabric consisting in a plastic material having 
a plurality of series of spun metallic yarns incorporated 
therein in regular arrangement, the yarns in one series being 
arranged transversely of the yarns in another series. 

27. Daft, 1,057,333. Mar. 25, 1913. The method of 
attaching rubber to metals which consists in electroplating 
the article in an electrolyte made from a plurality of metals 
one of which is arsenic, obtaining a deposit containing 
arsenic, and attaching the rubber to the surface thus formed, 
by vulcanization. 

28. Daft, 1,057,334. Mar. 25, 1913. The process of 
attaching rubber to metals which consists in electroplating 
the article in an electrolyte made from a cast alloy contain- 
ing bismuth, arsenic, copper and zinc, obtaining a deposit of 
the alloy and vulcanizing the rubber directly upon the sur- 
face thus prepared. 

29. Daft, 1,120,794. Dec. 15, 1914. The method of 
attaching rubber to metals which consists in depositing an 
antimony alloy upon the surface of the metal, bringing rub- 
ber containing a vulcanizing agent into engagement with the 
surface thus treated, and vulcanizing upon the surface. 

30. Daft, 1,120,795. Dec. 15, 1914. The art of at- 
taching rubber to metals which consists in bringing rubber 
containing a vulcanizing agent into engagement with an 
article having a non-stannous surface of an alloy of bis- 
muth, copper and zinc, and vulcanizing the rubber upon 
the surface. 

31. Daft, 1,124,302. Jan. 12, 1915. Attaching rubber 
to metals which consists in bringing rubber containing a 
vulcanizing agent into engagement with the surface of a non- 
stannous alloy of antimony, copper and zinc, and vulcaniz- 
ing the rubber upon the surface of the alloy. 

32. Crane, 1,152,935. Sept. 7, 1915. A compound 
composed of resilient vulcanized rubber and steel wool is 
produced by first mixing rubber and steel wool in the usual 
manner, and then subjecting the compound to a force mov- 
ing the fibers of the steel wool to substantially longitudinal 
parallelism to each other, and finally vulcanizing the com- 
pound with the fibers of the steel wool. 

33. Gammeter and Allen, 1,183,551. May 16, 1916. 
Solid rubber tires are formed by winding a sheet of rubber 
compound upon a metal rim until a laminated base has been 
built up from successive windings, and then superposing a 
second sheet of rubber compound that it will become less 
hard under vulcanization, and winding this second sheet 
until a laminated tread has been built up on the base, and 
vulcanizing the tire thus formed directly upon the annulus. 

34. Hoerbelt, 1,211,706. Jan. 9, 1917. Making 
blankets for offset printing presses which consists in stretch- 
ing a thin sheet or film of rubber or other stretchable ma- 
terial and cementing it to one of the faces of a sheet of non- 
stretchable non-yielding material and in applying a sheet 
of yielding material to the other face of the sheet of non- 
stretchable non-yielding material. 

35. Kennington, 1,218,568. Mar. 6, 1917. Insulating 
an article by placing separately in a mold a distinct body of 
rubber having metallic contacts embedded therein and to- 
gether adapted to form a contact surface, and a distinct mass 
of phenolic condensation product, and then subjecting the 
mold to heat, to mold and harden the condensation product 
into close association with the rubber and the metallic con- 
tacts. 

36. Conklin, 1,218,596. Mar. 6, 1917. The method of 
forming an insulating distributer for electrical current dis- 
tributing purposes consists in placing a piece of plastic rub- 
ber against a solid body of phenolic condensation product 
preshaped as the body of the distributer, then while pressing 
the rubber against the distributer body, subjecting both to 
sufficient heat to vulcanize the rubber and contemporaneously 
to mold it into the distributer body. 
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37. Swartz, 1,237,227. Aug. 14, 1917. The process of 
making an expansible reinforced cushion tire consisting in 
molding a continuous comparatively hard non-yielding rub- 
ber base on a continuous metal rim engaging band, curing 
a comparatively soft rubber tread on the base, and forming 
transverse slits through and across the band and the base. 

38. Brown, 1,250,959. Dec. 25, 1917. The art of 
forming an article consisting of a soft rubber part and a de- 
vice to which it is difficult to secure soft rubber, comprising 
interposing a bond between them consisting of a body formed 
of a phenolic condensation product, and autogenously secur- 
ing it to the rubber part, the bond being adapted to be read- 
ily secured to the device. 

39. Stevens, 1,276,821. Aug. 27, 1918. Making solid 
tires by forming a base of hard rubber on a rim, extruding 
the cushion portion of the tire in approximately the cross 
section of the finished tire, cutting the cushion portion into a 
length sufficient to encircle the rim, placing the cushion 
portion on the rim and on the previously applied hard base. 

40. Dickey, 1,330,791. Feb. 17, 1920. Producing rub- 
ber grips for tool handles consists in first applying a coating 
of soft rubber to the handle, then placing a former upon it 
to shape the rubber to the configuration of the tool handle, 
then wrapping the former with a fabric, then submitting the 
whole to a vulcanizing process, whereby the rubber will posi- 
tively adhere to the metal of the tool handle, then removing 
the former from the handle, leaving a rubber grip of a 
uniform thickness relative to the tool handle throughout. 

41. Boyer, 1,367,231. Feb. 1, 1921. The inner sur- 
faces of a tank are lined with hard rubber by covering them 
with a layer of soft rubber while plastic, covering the layer 
of soft rubber while plastic with a layer of hard rubber, 
also in a plastic condition, applying steam under pressure to 
vulcanize the layers of hard rubber and the soft rubber being 
forced to adhere to the inner surfaces of the tank, and ap- 
plying water under pressure after vulcanization to keep the 
rubber lining adhering to the tank while the lining and tank 
cool. 

42. Goodenberger, 1,392,576. Oct. 4, 1921. Manu- 
facturing solid tires comprising a metallic rim, the upper 
surface of which is provided with irregularities, a hard base 
and a tread portion, the step of laying strings transversely 
of the tires between the rim and the hard base and between 
the hard base and the tread portion, the strings leading from 
the interior of the tire to the exterior thereof and venting the 
spaces between the several parts of the tire. 

43. Litchfield, 1,424,134. July 25, 1922. Building a 
solid tire on a rim having circumferential edge flanges con- 
sists in: (a) applying a thin layer of hard rubber com- 
pound to the rim; (b) forming a slab of different rubber 
compound of such thickness that the outer surface will be 
disposed beyond the outer edges of the rim flanges when the 
slab is applied on the hard rubber compound; (c) applying 
the slab on the layer of the hard rubber compound; (d) plac- 
ing the rim so that the outer surface of the slab is in contact 
with the roll of a calender; and (e) simultaneously winding 
and pressing a calendered strip of rubber on the slab to form 
the tire tread. 

44. Keith, 1,426,198. Aug. 15, 1922. A rubber heel 
is made by placing soft uncured rubber in a mold, pressing 
into the rubber a reinforcing plate which is of a less trans- 
verse dimension than the mold, and then vulcanizing the 
heel with the plate embedded therein. 

45. Denmire, 1,435,218. Nov. 14, 1922. The process 
of manufacturing molded articles such as rubber heels, hav- 
ing conical metallic inserts embedded therein, comprising 
supporting the inserts within the mold cavity while in flat- 
tened condition, and then coning them while they are so 
supported. 

46. Sheppard and Eberlin, 1,476,374. Dec. 4, 1923. 
Depositing rubber and coloring material. vulcanizing ma- 
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terial and an accelerator of vulcanization onto an electrocon- 
ducting surface of an object, which comprises bringing the 
surface into contact with an electroconducting rubber emul- 
sion containing coloring material, vulcanizing material and 
an accelerator of vulcanization, and passing an effectively 
unidirectional depositing electric current through the surface 
and emulsion. 

47. Burley, 1,500,546. July 8, 1924. Manufacturing 
rubber insulated electric wires having a plurality of layers 
of rubber insulation comprising the steps of applying a layer 
of rubber compound to the wire, semivulcanizing the layer, 
applying a second layer of rubber compound, with the wire 
in a rigidly confined space having substantially the same 
cross sectional area as the wire, heating it to vulcanizing tem- 
perature whereby both layers of rubbers are subjected to 
high pressure. 

48. Blackwelder, 1,520,925. Dec. 30, 1924. A tire 
fabric comprising metallic strands, rubber applied to the 
strands, a fabric covering woven around the strands and 
layers of the rubber applied upon each side of the strands 
whereby a sheet fabric is formed. 

49. Letts, 1,540,563. June 2, 1925. The method of 
providing a container with a non-corrosive lining which 
consists of affixing a perforated backing to the inner sur- 
face of the container in spaced relation thereto, thereafter 
pressing plastic rubber against the backing and thereby 
forcing a part of it through the perforations against the 
container while the remainder entirely overlays the backing 
to form a lining and then vulcanizing the rubber in place. 

50. Merrill, 1,570,445. Jan. 19, 1926. Uniting metal 
and soft rubber by adding to a dispersion of rubber in a 
liquid sufficient sulphur to vulcanize the rubber to hard rub- 
ber and an accelerator of vulcanization in sufficient quan- 
tities to retard the migration of the sulphur during vulcani- 
zation, spreading the dispersion so prepared in a thin film 
upon the metal surface, superposing thereon a soft rubber 
composition, and subjecting the assembled structure to vul- 
canizing temperatures. 

51. Weigel, 1,577,050. Mar. 16, 1926. A fabric for 
pneumatic tire casings consisting solely of vulcanizable rub- 
ber sheets, independent flexible metallic wire strands em- 
bedded in the rubber and each strand being separated from 
adjacent strands by the rubber, the wire strands being dis- 
posed sufficiently close together to so divide the rubber that 
the latter in conjunction with the wire strands can together 
of themselves resist air pressure after the fabric sheet is 
formed into a casing. 

52. Withycombe, 1,581,823. Apr. 20, 1926. The proc- 
ess of uniting rubber and metal which consists in treating 
the surface of the metal with a paint containing substances 
having the equivalent functions of raw rubber, sulphur, char- 
coal and sodium chloride, placing vulcanizable rubber 
against the surface so treated and subjecting the whole to 
vulcanizing temperature until the rubber is vulcanized. 

53. Avery, 1,587,742. June 8, 1926. The production 
of rubber coated metal sheets, consists in providing a gal- 
vanized sheet, plating it with an alloy containing a substan- 
tial percentage of copper and vulcanizing a layer of rubber 
directly thereto. 

54. Beal and Eberlin, 1,589,324. June 15, 1926. The 
method of depositing rubber on an electroconducting surface 
of an object comprises covering the surface with zinc, bring- 
ing the covered surface into contact with an aqueous electro- 
conducting rubber emulsion and passing a depositing elec- 
tric current through the surface, zinc covering and emulsion. 

55. Sheppard and Beal, 1,589,326. June 15, 1926. 
The process of depositing rubber on an electroconducting 
surface of an object comprises covering the surface with a 
coherent organic potential-equalizing substratum through 
which the depositing current can pass, bringing the sub- 
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stratumed surface into contact with an aqueous electrocon- 
ducting rubber emulsion and passing a depositing electric 
current through the surface, substratum and emulsion. 

56. Sheppard and Eberlin, 1,589,329. June 15, 1926. 
The method of continuously coating metal wire comprises 
passing it continuously through an apparatus wherein a 
vulcanizable rubber composition is electrodeposited thereon, 
then through a drier wherein it is partially dried, then be- 
tween rolls so shaped and spaced as to compact the coating 
uniformly and reduce it to definite predetermined size, then 
through another drier and then through a vulcanizer. 

57. Villiers, 1,602,870. Oct. 12, 1926. A lining com- 
prising two adherent sheets of rubber, and a mesh of 
strands disposed between the sheets and united together 
with the sheets, each strand comprising a plurality of high- 
tensile steel wires twisted together. 

58. Geer, 1,617,588. Feb. 15, 1927. The method of 
bonding rubber to metal comprises applying to the metal one 
or more coatings or films of a tacky, heat-plastic bonding 
substance composed at least in substantial part of a rubber 
isomer having a less chemical unsaturation than rubber, ap- 
plying thereto a curable rubber composition, and vulcaniz- 
ing the rubber while in contact therewith. 

59. Alderfer, 1,633,620. June 28, 1927. A plurality of 
separate wires are divided into groups and passed through 
a die where a mass of rubber is forced about the wires while 
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they are spaced apart. The wires are reduced to a flat tape 
which is then cooled and wound on a drum to form a bead. 
60. Burley, 1,674,156. June 19, 1928. Manufacturing 
insulated electric wires or cables which comprises the steps 
of applying a layer of rubber compound to the conductor. 
applying a layer of fibrous material, semivulcanizing the 
layer, applying a second layer of rubber compound, and vul- 
canizing the rubber under pressure between heated plates. 
61. Merrill, 1,677,360. July 17, 1928. The art of 
making composite products of vulcanized rubber and a metal 
which combines with sulphur at vulcanization temperature 
to form a metallic sulphide, comprises coating the metal 
with a tough, tacky, heat-plastic rubber isomer, superposing 
thereon a sulphur-containing rubber composition with an 
intervening barrier layer of a composition capable of in- 
hibiting migration of sulphur there through from the sul- 
phur-containing rubber composition to the metal, and sub- 
jecting the assembled product to vulcanization temperatures. 
62. Anderegg, 1,681,566. Aug. 21, 1928. The method 
of applying a relatively fluid compound and a covering ma- 
terial to a conductor in a continuous operation, which con- 
sists in passing the conductor through a relatively fluid 
compound subjected to pressure, drawing the compound 
covered conductor through a covering material, and adjust- 
ing the pressure of the compound to neutralize the pressure 
exerted from the application of the covering material. 


Hudson River Bridge 


Concrete Construction Speeded by Rubber Convevor Belting 


HE Hudson River bridge now being constructed above 

the Fort Lee Ferry, New York, will be the world’s largest 
suspension bridge when completed in 1932. 

The four great cables which will carry the bridge are 
approximately 36 inches in diameter, and by far the largest 
ever built. They are supported on the New Jersey side by 
being fastened to the Palisades through tunnels blasted 
through the trap rock. In order to fasten the 28,000 ton 
strands of the supporting cable on the New York side, it 
was necessary to cast a block on concrete—the largest mass 
of concrete thus far ever assembled. 

The great anchorage, being approximately 1,000 feet back 
from the Hudson River, the New York Central Railroad, 
and close to Riverside Drive presented problems in con- 
struction. The engineers were confronted with the task of 
assembling and mixing the raw materials for this gigantic 
cliff, without blocking Riverside Drive, one of New York’s 
main traffic arteries, for nearly a year. 

Capt. B. M. Mitchell, of Passaic, president of the Convey- 
ing Weigher Co. and consulting engineer for The Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Co. devised the plan of 
building a dock at the Hudson River, close to the Washing- 
ton Point Lighthous« The raw materials were brought to 
this point in barges and removed by cranes and derricks 
and placed near a temporary tunnel on the dock. The sand 
and gravel were then loaded on a belt conveyor installed 
in the tunnel, which in turn fed on to two other conveyors 
leading into the mixing station building. The bags of 
cement were unloaded from barges on to another conveyor 
which runs parallel and beneath the gravel conveyor—both 
unloading into the same mixing shed. From this shed, the 
sand, gravel and cement were fed to two mixers, so that 
there was a constant feed of mixed concrete being discharged 
at the rate of two tons per minute—or 120 tons an hour. 
From the mixers, the concrete was passed along to a con- 
veyor running to the center of the anchorage and in to 
buckets holding four tons of mixed concrete. These buckets 


were then raised to a great tower and fed into the forms 
through chutes which could be raised, lowered and dis- 
charged through an entire circle. 

The photographs shows the majority of the great mass of 
concrete as it appeared on December 31, 1928. At that time, 











New York Anchorage Hudson River Bridge, Dec. 31, 1928 


approximately 182,000 tons of concrete had been placed 
It is of striking significance that this entire mass had been 
delivered since September 4, 1928, with a single 22 inch 
conveyor belt. The belt is still in use, and after the entire 
214,000 tons of concrete have been placed, the belt will be 
taken up and used for another job. 

The Conveying Weigher Co. designed and built the con- 
veying system and the belts were made by The Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
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Plantations Must Work at Capacity to 
Maintain Necessary Crude Rubber Surplus 


CLIFFORD C. JOHNSTON 








about two-thirds of the rubber produced in the world 

there should arise a public interest in the commodity 
similar to the speculative interest which has been prevalent 
in Great Britain for many years. It was not, however, until 
the Stevenson Act was enacted that rubber items were 
considered as news by the American press. The formation 
of the New York Rubber Exchange fortunately moderated 
the radical fluctuations in prices that came as a result of 
the Stevenson enactment. Price fluctuations on the Ex- 
change indicate, however, that close students of the chang- 
ing conditions relative to the production and consumption 
of crude rubber are no longer confined to the rubber trading 
fraternity, with the result that more attention is being given 
by the latter to rubber statistics than was customary in 
the past. It is the purpose of the writer in the following 
article to touch on the salient factors governing the future 
prices of the commodity. 

The figures in Tables 1 and 2 have been taken from the 
United States census reports when available and from the re- 
ports of the Rubber Association of America in other than 
census years, their percentages of completeness being esti- 
mated by the United States Department of Commerce by in- 
terpolation. It is apparent from these figures that the rela- 
tive amount of crude rubber used in tire compounds was 


I was inevitable that in a nation of motorists consuming 


steadily reduced during the restriction vears 1922 to 1928. 
That the reduction of over 10 per cent in the use of crude 
rubber in casings has been possible only because of the avail- 
ability of superior grades of reclaims, is shown in the fol- 
lowing figures giving the annual consumption of reclaims 
and the ratio of reclaimed consumption to crude rubber con- 
sumption. The reclaimed-crude ratio evidently reached its 
peak in 1927 when the tonnage of reclaimed consumed 
equalled one-half of the crude consumed. 


Cons MPTION % RECLAIMS 


YEAR or REecLaimMs To CRUDE 
OOS ee ere. 73.535 36.3 
192( 75.295 38.4 
DD Gidviwindndweetebeun 41.351 24.1 
1922 54.458 19.3 
1923 69.534 22.7 
Dt? néascudawathens 76,072 22.4 
rs ee ae 137,105 5.¢ 
SE ancvnececseséeudes 164.500 45.9 
1927 189,500 50.8 
SE ovtcdenscsceddecenn disse dees vaws 200,448 (preliminary) 46.( 


An analysis of the monthly percentages of reclaimed con- 
sumption to crude rubber consumption during 1927 and 
1928 further indicates that the use of reclaims was pro- 
portionately lessened during the closing months of 1928. 

Much is being said in automobile circles of the tremen- 
dous replacement demand that can be expected during en- 
suing years. In the analysis of the distribution of casings 
and tubes for the past seven years, shown in Table 2 the 
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| TABLE 1 
CRUDE RUBBER IN CASINGS AND TUBES 
Tons 
Crude Crude Rubber In Per Cent Crude Rubber In 
000 Omitted Per Cent Tons Rubber —— —~ ———— 
t Productior Increase *Crude Rubber In Lbs. Per Sundries *Total Total 
—- ~ —- “~- — A——_——.._ and Repair All Casings 
Year Casings Tubes Casings Tubes Casings Tubes Casing Tube Material Products Casings, Tubes and Tubes 
922 40.00 47.78 47 49 185,700 42.000 10.4 2.0 2.542 282,400 66 15 81 
1923 45,41 7,229 13 20 197,500 45,000 9.6 1.8 2,564 305,500 65 15 80 
1924 51,506 700 11 17 221,200 55,100 9.6 1.9 3,231 335,300 66 16 82 
1925 59.80 7.388 1¢ 16 256,000 64,400 9.5 1.9 4,730 387,600 66 17 83 
1926 60, 50 74,300 17 4 746,800 55,200 9.1 1.7 5,180 359,600 69 15 84 
1927 63,9 70.855 5 253.200 50,500 8.9 1.6 5.660 364,000 70 14 84 
1928 78,51 80,00 13 308,000 62.000 8.8 1.7 6,200 440,000 70 14 84 
(preliminary) 

*U. S. Census figures of the amount of crude rubber consumed are available only for 1925 and 1927. From these figures it has been assumed | 
that the R. A. A. quarterly reports for 1926 are 91.7 per cent complete. The years, 1925 and 1927 are 91.3 per cent and 94.1 per cent complete 
based on census figures. For 1922, 1923 and 1924 the R. A. assumption that the quarterly consumption figures are 90 per cent complete has 
been accepted in the absence of other official figures. Figures for 1928 are based on R. A. A. quarterly reports available, being 92 per cent 
complete (4th quarter estimated) : ; 

tFrom the U. S. Census returns for 1921, 1923, 1925 and 1927, the Rubber Division of the Dept. of Com. estimates that R. A. A. casing | 
and tubes reports are complete only for the following percentages, which were used in the above tabulation 

Year Casings Tubes Year Casings Tubes 

1921 80.1 84.6 PEO RPE EE ee ee 77.8 80.2 
1922 77.0 80.1 RR SE, ae eae eee a ee 77.0 77.4 

1923 75.1 79.0 Se a6eboe dadedewcasdesehducune wun 76.4 74.4 

1924 76.6 79.6 

NoTE For 1928 the R. A. A. assumption that their figures are 75 per cent complete has heen taken as correct in the absence of other official 

timates (Casing figures include solid and cushion tires.) 








the above that during the six years 
was an increase in planted acreage 
of only 338,000 acres as compared with an increase of 
730,000 acres for the three years preceding. Inasmuch as 
rubber trees cannot be tapped even on native plantations 
until they are at least four vears old, it is not necessary to 
consider plantings subsequest to 1925 for 1929 and 1930 
productions. The figures issued by the Rubber Growers 


It will be noted from 


figures indicate that during the six years of the Stevenson 
ending with 1925 there 


enactment the production of casings and tubes for old cars 
in use steadily decreased, except in the instance of 1928, 
when a marked increase took place. 

With rubber contents per casing and tube and number of 
replacements per car steadily decreasing, and the Stevenson 
restrictions removed, there were definite grounds for ex- 
pecting a superabundance of rubber during 1929, and it was 








generally predicted (until the 1928 figures were known) that 
world’s production would be likely to very much exceed 
world’s consumption. Since the latter part of 1928, how- 
ever, the production and consumption estimates of market 
prognosticators have taken on a more conservative tone 
and the largest estimate of world’s production given any 
prominence has not exceeded 720,000 tons. This figure would 
seem to be almost the productive capacity for 1929 based 
on the following official estimates of total acreages of plan- 
tation and native rubber in the Far East, together with the 
calculated production capacity of other parts of the world. 





Association of London for 1926 compare very favorably with 
the above estimates, allowing for increased plantings during 
1926, with the exception of the figures for Netherland East 
Indies. The R.G.A. figures for these islands include 500,000 
acres of native rubber, as compared with the estimate of 
300,000 acres of native Dutch rubber included in the above 
tabulation (which is based on the investigations of the 
United States Department of Commerce). That the latter 
figure is more correct seems to be borne out by the following 
analysis made by the Rubber Division of the Department of 
Commerce. 
NETHERLAND EAST INDIES 





ESTIMATED TOTAL AREA PLANTED IN RUBBER ii ceeeesl iene — oe 
AcRES —— adel . 
Nether BLN At End During Year In 
India land Borneo French Total if Year —-—--+~ — 1,00 Kilos Area 
British and East Sarawak Indo Middle — —- — Yield From Div. Tapped 
Malaya Ceylon B 1 Indie Brunei China East Planted Bearing Yields Per Acre of Com. at 600 Lbs 
1917 1.658.000 367.000 116.00 859,000 67,000 53,000 3,120,000 Acres Acres Lbs. abs. E. I. to the Acre 
1918 1.886.000 403.000 119,000 979,000 74,000 61,000 3,522,000 1918 789,000 sc0osee steee 
1919 2,061,000 423.0 119,000 1,092,000 87,000 68,000 3,850,000 1919 842,000 sc 13,000 18,000 
1920 2,181,000 433,000 119,000 1,153,000 97.000 75,000 4,058,000 1920 883,000 550,880 ‘nee ne — 10,000 37,000 
1921 2,240,000 440,000 119,000 1,198,000 107,000 80,000 4,184,000 1921 897,749 560,178 133,281,298 238 6,000 22,000 
1922 2,260,000 443,000 122,000 1,229,000 113,000 83,000 4,250,000 1922 922,780 579,400 159,090,550 275 17,000 62,000 
1923 2,275,000 445,000 124,00 1,249,000 117,000 86,000 4,296,000 1923 953.669 619,945 179,701,355 290 36,000 132,000 
1924 2,288,000 446.000 125,000 1,269,000 119,000 89,000 4,336,000 1924 973,523 678,302 199,055,539 293 56,000 210,900 
1925 2,303,000 447,000 126.000 1.304.000 122.000 93.000 4,396,000 1925 .1,025,428 751,893 233,303,400 310 88,000 323,000 
-—— 
TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF CASINGS AND TUBES 
Last 000 omitted 
Produced 
Retained Old New Produced for New Cars for Old Per Old 
Production Exported in U. S. A. Cars Cars _ -- - ——. Carsand Stocks Car and Stocks 
A - — - —— A. in Pro- Per er SSS — 
Year Casings Tubes Casings Tubes Casings ubes Use duced Casings New Car Tubes New Car Casings Tubes Casings Tubes 
1922.... 40,000 47,73 1.326 937 3,900 46,843 9,773 2,590 10,180 3.9 9,900 3.8 29,600 36,943 2.9 3.8 
1923.. 45,400 57,229 1,363 1,016 44,000 - 56,213 11,306 4.020 16,200 4.0 15,660 3.9 27,800 40,553 2.5 3.6 
1924 51.500 66,700 1.250 1,104 50,300 64,679 14,287 3.600 13,360 3.7 12,950 3.6 36,900 51,729 2.6 3.6 
1925 59.800 77,388 1,622 1,475 $8,200 75,913 16,117 4,266 17,600 4.1 17,010 4.0 40,600 58,903 2.5 2.6 
1926.. 60,500 74,300 1,497 1,127 59.000 73,173 18,095 4.295 17,710 4.1 17,890 4.2 41,300 55,283 2.3 3.1 
1927 63,900 70.855 2? 631 1.631 61,300 69,224 20,193 3,394 14,900 4.4 15,390 4.5 46,400 53,834 2.3 2.7 
1928... 78,500 80,000 2,500 1,700 76,000 78,300 20,600 4,358 19,160 4.4 19.200 4.4 56,800 59,106 2.7 3.0 
Note: Casings and tubes figures are based on U. S. Census figures when obtainable, and upon U. S. Dept. of Com. estimates for other than 
census years. Their estimates are derive! from reports of R. A. A. (Figures for 1928 are preliminary.) (Casing figures include solid and 
cushion tires.) 
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Assuming that a total of 4,400,000 acres is approximately 
correct for plantation areas in bearing, in the Middle East 
(exclusive of Siam) at a high average production rate of 
350 pounds to the acre, a maximum production figure of 
685,000 tons during 1929 is arrived at, which added to 
the maximum of 45,000 tons to be expected from other 
parts of the world gives a maximum potential production of 
730,000 tons, 

During the past six years the annual increase in world’s 
consumption has everaged about 10 per cent as compared 
with an average annual increase of 7 per cent for the United 
States and 14 per cent for all other countries. An increase 
in world’s consumption of 10 per cent during 1929 would 
mean a total consumption of 737,000 tons. The extent to 
which world’s consumption will approach or exceed world’s 
production during 1929 will largely depend on the con- 
sumption rate in this country as can be seen from 
the following tabulation, in which 1928 figures have been 
estimated in long tons from the latest reports available: 


Per Cent Outside Per Cent World's Per Cent 
Year U. S. Increase U.S Increase Total Increase 
1922 301,449 70 108,317 10 409,816 48 
1923 .. 319,422 6 126,204 17 445,626 9 
1924. .... 338,144 7 136,874 8 475,018 7 
1925 .... 387,629 15 165,324 21 552,953 18 
1926 .... 366,000 6 (dec.) 174,037 5 540,037 Zz 
1927 .... 373,000 2 220,200 26 593,200 10 
; . 435,000* 17 232,000* 5 667 ,000* 12 


Preliminary 


Using the statistical information in Table 1 and 2, it is 
possible to approximately estimate consumption for 
the United States (if the estimates of the automobile 


manufacturers of 5,000,000 cars produced in 1929 and 
21,000,000 other cars in use can be taken as authoritative. ) 
At the 1928 rate of replacement demand (See Table 2), 
55,700,000 casings and 63,000,000 tubes would be required 
for replacements and additions to stock. At the 1928 rate 
of 4.4 casings and tubes per new car, 22,000,000 casings 
and 22,000,000 tubes would be required for new cars. Ex- 
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port requirements would bring the totals to over 80,000,000 
casings and 85,000,000 tubes. Assuming that there is no 
increase in the quantity of crude rubber used during 1929 in 
the average casing, 380,000 tons would be consumed in the 
manufacture of casings and tubes or approximately 445,000 
tons for the entire industry. (The percentage of rubber used 
in casings and tubes approximates 84 per cent of the total 
rubber consumed in all branches of the industry). If, how- 
ever, the amount of rubber per casing is increased by ap- 
proximately one-quarter of a pound, there would be 465,000 
tons required by the American rubber industry. A 10 per 
cent increase in consumption outside of the United States 
added to this figure would give a total world’s consumption 
of 720,000 tons. The accuracy of these estimates depends 
very largely upon the automobile production and registra- 
tion estimates that are accepted by leading automobile 
authorities. 

World’s stocks of crude rubber on December 31, 1928 
did not exceed 240,000 tons (final official figures on rubber 
afloat, and stocks in various countries are not yet available) 
distributed about as follows; in producing centers 55,000 
tions; in manufacturing centers and afloat thereto 190,000 
tons. At the 1928 rate of world’s consumption these stocks 
represented barely four and one-half months supply and in 
previous years, notably 1924, 1925 and 1926, to judge from 
the price fluctuations (see Chart) this has not been sufficient 
for the world’s needs. Assuming that American manufactur- 
ers have in present unusually large stocks of casings and 
tubes an additional 35,000 tons of surplus rubber there are 
surplus stocks sufficient for five months’ supply at least year’s 
rate of consumption. If however world’s consumption in- 
creased in 1929 as much as 10 per cent over 1928 there 
would soon be an insufficiency apparent in what has been 
deemed in the past to be a necessary world’s surplus. 
Marked fluctuations in rubber prices can be expected if 
world’s rubber consumption figures in 1929 appreciably ex- 
ceed those of last year. 


Telephone Model Presented to National Museum 


FrORMAL presentation of a sectional model of a telephone 

transmitter and receiver, whose diaphragms can be 
vibrated in synchronism by an observer to illustrate the 
fundamental mechanism of telephony, was made to the 
United States National Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on October 24. The hard rubber casings of the mouth 
piece and receiver are readily identified in the illustration. 


mitter diaphragm as would sound waves impinging upon 
it, and thereby compresses and releases the carbon granules 
of the resistance button. At the same time it vibrates the 
receiver diaphragm by means of mechanical linkage as if 
voice currents were passing through the transmission circuit. 

For clarity of detail, transmitter and receiver are each 
four times the standard size; and the dry cells and induc- 











Enlarged _section- 
al models of trans- 
mitter and receiver 
simulate operation 











In the model, illustrated above, the instruments are con- 
nected by an elementary transmission circuit, such as is 
used where no provision is wanted for switching or amplifica- 
tion. Demonstration of its working is obtained by means 
readings and the stock being worked. The net result is a 
linkage to the diaphragms of both instruments. When 
moved slowly back and forth the lever vibrates the trans- 


tion coil are of the normal size. The model is enclosed in a 
mahogany case about four and a half by two feet, with a 
plate glass top. Instruments and case were constructed in 
the engineering shop of the Bell Laboratories. A special 
table is to be provided by the museum on which the model 
will be displayed; it will adjoin the Alexander Graham 
Bell Exhibit—Bell Laboratories Review. 
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Spring-Dating Gains 
IRE manufacturers find much comfort in the fact 
that the hand-to-mouth buying policy of dealers 
has finally swung from a standoffish extreme to 
Yet not 


long ago many distributers freely criticized tire makers 


one of reasonable purchasing for future needs. 


for being unduly insistent in getting them, as they claimed, 
to tie up much of their capital in spring-dating orders. 
Evidently many have seen a light and now realize that the 
manufacturers’ object was not wholly selfish. Now they 
appreciate the fact that through winter buying the fac- 
tories can assure them of an even quality of goods 
throughout the year, that they can be saved from a vexing 
shortage should consumer demand suddenly become acute, 


and that they can carry and market many sizes and types 


»f goods through the dull months which they could not 
otherwise profitably carry in stock during such a quiet 
period, 

As for tying up dealer capital, that fear has not materi- 
alized, as manufacturers now carry the bulk of the invest- 
ment burden. Moreover, dealers can now better protect 
their business through utilizing storage space which would 
otherwise remain idle. The reciprocal advantage obtained 
by tire makers inures to the benefit of distributers, con- 
sumers, and operatives. Labor is kept steadily employed, 
crews that have become expert are kept intact, there is 
gain in morale and efficiency, and, what is important to all 
concerned, the loss through labor turn-over is being dis- 


tinctly minimized 


Getting Most for Wages 

HE new “kilo-man-hour” yardstick for measur- 
ing the commonest yet most elusive factor in in- 
dustrial operations—that of getting the utmost 
return for wages—is deemed so important that it may, 
it is said, be utilized in the next federal census. Cer- 
tainly it gives rubber and other manufacturers serious 
food for thought. In seeking a more exact evaluation of 
management, the experts who have evolved the K-M-H 
basis for reckoning pay returns analyzed 3,500,000,000 
man-hours of labor in 13,385 industrial plants employing 
1,683,221 men and women. A striking revelation is that 
high wages and high production, other conditions being 
equal, go hand in hand. A case is cited in which $1,000 
is paid out by one cotton fabric making concern for low- 
priced labor which yields but $548 worth of products, 
while another reaps $10,807 worth for $1,000 paid for 

higher grade labor 
Some variations exceed 20 to 1. The average among 


concerns in the same industrial line is 1314 to 1. steel 
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making showing the most uniformity. As for the rubber 
industry, it is not ranked as high as it should be in the 
list of efficiently-managed lines. The survey also shows 
that the industries which netted maximum profits were 
those obtaining the greatest value of product per thousand 
factory hours. Many economists learn with surprise that 
small manufacturers often produce more goods and at a 
lower labor cost than the big corporations. In sixteen out 
of fifty-three industries the smallest company of all had 
the highest rate of production, which is rather comforting 
for minor operators who had feared extinguishment by 
major ones. 

The complex conditions obtaining in many rubber manu- 
facturing plants, however, make the general and immedi- 
ate application of such a simple, logical principle difficult. 
Still an earnest effort should be made along some such 
lines toward appraising more scientifically actual work 
done for pay in certain time units. If it be deemed im- 
practicable to introduce at once something like the K-M-H 
system, an approach toward the solution of the pay prob- 
lem may be made through the next best recourse. Some 
think that the latter is the piece-work system, and they 





believe that it can be utilized just as effectively with skilled 
help and the latest labor-saving devices as with reverse | 
conditions. In fact, one of Akron’s prosperous though 
not largest rubber concerns is so convinced of its value 
that it has worked so far from the fixed wage system as 
to pay even by the piece the laborers who unload crude 
rubber from the cars; and, besides providing operatives 
with a strong incentive for work, the company has also 
obtained a truer measure than ever before of actual pro- 
duction costs. 
2 s 


Would Outlaw Advertising Balloons 
\NY cities in the United States are watching 
with interest the efforts of signboard and other 
out-door advertising concerns to combat the 





rising popularity of large rubber balloons for advertising 
purposes. To such adverse influence is credited an at- 
tempt which is being made in Los Angeles to forbid the | 
use of captive balloons, and it is reported that an ordi- 
ance outlawing them has been prepared for adoption by 
the city council. 

The ostensible reasons for prohibiting the gas-filled 
spheres are that they are a fire menace and a danger to 
aviators. The rubberized cloth used in making the bal- 
loons is produced by an Akron concern, but the balloons 
are made by several manufacturers. It is said that the 
passage of the ordinance will be strongly contested, and 
if adopted the legality of the measure will be tested in the 





courts. 
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ome Practical Aspects of Rubber 
Evaluation 


R. P. DINSMORE 
Slap article embodies the remarks of the author as given before 
the Los Angeles Group of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., Janu- 
ary 31, 1929. It reviews the difficulties of crude rubber variation, 
compares tests on blended rubber and gives examples of the results 
as reflected in several practical performance tests. Factory classi- 
fication of rubber is considered and a control method given and the 
importance emphasized of efforts to correlate laboratory practice 
with service results. 

In various papers, published in the past three years, F. C. 
Zimmerman and the writer have made references to the variability 
of crude rubber as determined by the properties of vulcanized 
compounds of various types. We were, I believe, the first to point 
out the chief stumbling block in the way of establishing a standard 
test formula for evaluating crude rubber, namely, the variation in 
both quality and rate of cure produced by curing the same rubber 
with different curing agents 

At the outset we were confronted with difficulties which re- 
sulted from a deplorable lack of standardization of rubber testing 
methods, and more specifically from a lack of agreement as to the 
proper way to select comparable cures. Indeed, it is obvious that 
these drawbacks have been among the major causes for lack of 
correlation of available data on the subject. We have stressed the 
importance of considering those properties of the vulcanizate which 
are reflected in the performance of the finished product, and have 
stated our objections to many of the popular criteria, such as 
“slope”, tensile product, tensile and coefficient of vulcanization. 
We had concluded that aging should be the chief criterion of 
technical Accelerated age tests cannot be relied upon 
for comparison of different mixes, but experience has shown that 
for lightly loaded mixes hand tear is a reliable method of fixing 

aging With this as a means of selecting the time 
the quality was studied by 
stress-strain curve at cure. Later, 
classification, it was shown that these conclusions might properly 
I loaded mixes. Here the cures, as 
maximum tensile product, were in 


cure 


best 


the best cure 


of cure, ‘omparing the stiffness of the 
best in a paper on acceleration 
ve modified when dealing witl 
elected by hand tear and by 
substantial agreement, except in the case of non-accelerated stocks. 


Much has been written about the causes of variation of crude 
rubber. A great deal of this work has been done on rubber-sulphur 
mixes, and just how this may be translated into the terms of 
practical accelerated mixes is problematical. Yet we may accept 

e general facts that the age of the rubber tree at time of 


nature of the season, the method and 


the type of soil, the 


and the 


tapping, c 

peed of coagulation method of drying and sheeting, all 
have some influence on rubber properties. We must pass hastily 
ver this phase of the matter, not because it is unimportant, but 
because, at present, we cannot expect rubber growers to furnish us 
unable to tell them conclusively 
what properties we want and how to determine them. The work 
f the Crude Rubber The Physical Testing Com- 
mittee of the Rubber Division is calculated to change this situation 


with uniform rubber, when we are 


Committee and 


for the better. Just now we are concerned with asking whether 
the variation in crude rubber, as received at our factories, is a 
iuse for concern and, if so, what we may do in our factory 


practice to offset it. 

As previously mentioned, variations in both cure and quality are 
to be expected. Cure, however, is the most important factor Some 
time ago we studied variation the same lot and 
finding as much variability as between lots, we checked a number 
of bales and found considerable variation throughout the rubber in 
a single bale. 

In a recent te 


between bales of 


st to determine the efficacy of blending, tests were 


chemist. Goodyear Tire & Rubber C Akron, O 


Chief 


a number of batches of rubber taken from tne 
In all, 48 samples, representing 48 batches were 


made from each of 
breakdown mills. 
taken over a 7 day period and were studied in a pure gum captax 
friction, activated with zinc oxide, with results as follows 


Tensile 700% Modulus 
Kg./cm? Kg./cm? 

24 Tests between 160-180 6 Tests between 140-160 

15 Tests between 140-160 7 Tests between ..... 120-140 

9 Tests between 120-140 18 Tests between ..... 100-120 


This shows a rather wide variation even after blending. 

Another check made to see the effect of using a high grade 
tread rubber which had been tested in the friction formula above, 
showed these results on 20 samples. 


. 
Friction Test—20 Samp.es 

700% Modulus 
Tests Kg. /cm? 
2, between 160-180 
1, between 140-160 

10, between 120-14 
7, between 100-120 
Treap Test—20 SamMPLEs 

500% Modulus 
Tests Kg./cm? 
hetween 170-190 
9, between 150-170 
8, between 130-150 


Point for point there was a general correspondence between the 
high and low tests for the two stocks although there were some 
reversals. Here again the fluctuation is considerable. The above 
data are typical of a large mass which, unfortunately, time did not 
permit my condensing to suitable form for this hastily prepared 
review. 

It is now pertinent to ask whether these results are reflected in 
any practical performance tests. Two rubbers were selected by the 
friction formula, giving moduli of 120 and 57 respectively. These 
were compounded in a solid tire stock where the differences were 
apparently entirely eliminated. However, on a blowout test, the 
high grade rubber gave about 45 per cent more mileage than the 
low grade. Two other rubbers were selected having modulus 
figures in the friction stock of 147 and 37. Here the solid tire 
stock showed about & per cent difference in modulus, but there was 
50 per cent difference in the mileages to blow out. 

In a high grade balloon tread stock, rubbers which were selected 
because they gave modulus figures of 104 and 53 in the friction 
test, gave 88 and 84 in the tread stock with abrasion loss figures 
of 10.9 and 11.5 respectively. The road 
the ratio of 112 to 100. 

Another test was made on a pneumatic truck tire carcass for 
blowout. The rubbers tested 105 and 70 modulus. On a slow 
speed test there was no difference beyond the experimental error. 
The high speed test showed a difference of 60 per cent in favor of 
the high-test rubber. This was on one tire for each rubber and 
cannot be considered as any more than indicative. 

It would seem that there is enough variation of a kind which, 
to some degree at least, is reflected in service tests, to warrant an 
interest in reducing the effects in our factory stocks. 

In considering the classification of rubber for factory use we 
have always been confronted with the problem of blending or 
homogenizing a sufficient quantity to permit grading. If rubber 
varies from bale to bale in the same lot, we cannot be sure of the 
nature of any given bale unless we test it individually. The figures 
given for the seven day check indicate the difficulty involved. In 
this case the batches were made of “pie-cut” rubber taken from 
four lots and ten batches were blended by taking one slab from 
each of ten batches and massing on the mill. Even with this pro- 
cedure, the variation was so great as to be discouraging. Study of 
rubber variation over a prolonged period has shown that the 
variation is erratic; that is, the general run of rubber will come 
high test for a few weeks with individual fluctuations, of course, 
and then it may swing to an average, medium or low test. This 
in itself makes lot blending ineffective. 


wear resistance was in 
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rhe only reasonable alternative seems to be to mass as much 
rubber as is practicable on a mill or masticator and test each 
batch. From the results of these tests the rubber can be classified 


hioh 1 


possibly into high, low and medium classes. Compound 


accommodate these classes of rubber. 


as desired 
formulas can then be made to 
Such a proposal requires, for many factory conditions, a rapid test. 
Experiments have convinced us, however, that an actual modulus 
test is essential. This requires sampling, compounding, curing and 
testing within a very brief time. By having equipment close at 
hand and using short, high-temperature cures, and using cold water 
to condition the sheets, a single point modulus test can be obtained 
in less than 25 minutes after the rubber is sampled. It is thought 
that this is within practical working limits. 

This plan is based, of course, on the assumption that a suitable 
test formula is available which will properly select rubber for the 
As to the nature of such a formula, 
for the individual 
it would not do to 
must 


general run of factory stocks. 
I believe it must be largely determined 
Certainly our experience would indicate that 
test with one accelerator and compound with another. I 
confess to being somewhat disconcerted by the service results, 
It must be borne in mind that 


case. 


particularly of the solid tire stock. 
the number of service tests was limited. 

It is not intended that anyone should conclude that physical tests 
made upon a lightly-loaded mix are more significant as to ultimate 
actual compound. It may eventually 
properties resulting from the original crude 
compounding so that they are difficult to 
laboratory tests and are better indicated 

Certainly we must view with caution the 


service than tests on the 
prove that certain 
rubber are masked by 
uncover in our present 
by the pure gum stock 
opinion that identity in laboratory tests such as stress-strain, re 
silience, and abrasion, necessarily insures identity of service per 
formance. As we refine our laboratory practice and correlate it 
more exactly with service throw more light on 
this interesting subject 


results, we will 


Aging Effects of Carbon Black 
in Rubber 


HE continuation of their earlier work on the composition of 
various properties of carbon blacks, has been published by L. 
B. Cox and C. R. Park as Part 3’. 

Part 1? discussed the characteristics of the blacks 
and their behavior in uncured rubber. Part 2° described their 
action when compounded in cured stocks containing various acceler- 
ators. Part 3 is a discussion of the effects of aging on various 
properties of the same base mix of rubber and sulphur with the 
same carbon blacks and accelerators. 

The stocks were aged 18 months in a dark cabinet with slow 
air circulation. The temperature was the average room tempera- 
ture, probably near 65°F. Tests were made of hardness, modulus, 
tensile and abrasion. The differences in aging behavior caused by 
the different carbon blacks seem to be closely connected with their 
absorptive capacities. It is to be expected that those blacks with 
very active surfaces will carry larger quantities of oxygen into 
the stock and be more active in re-adsorbing and transferring 
further quantities to the rubber. 

The authors summarize their investigation as follows: 


themselves 


Summary 

1. The aging properties of compounded rubber stocks are 
affected by the carbon black which is used. 

2. The order of increasing superiority for the blacks tried 
is Super Spectra, Micronex, Charlton, Goodwin, and Thermatomic. 

3. The order of increasing superiority of accelerators is 
diphenylguanidine, hexamethylenetetramine, ethylidene-aniline, mer- 
captobenzothiazole. The last two are put in this order mainly be- 
cause of the inferior original properties of ethylidene-aniline. 

4. Results of tensile, abrasion, and weight increase tests are 
in reasonably good agreement. 

5. The effect of acidity in any compounding material is neu- 
tralized in a stock containing zinc oxide. 

6. Stearic acid is without effect upon 


cured rubber. 


aging properties of 


“Carbon Blacks and Their Use in Rubber,” III]—Aging Effects. Indus. 
Engr. Chem., Oct., 1928, pp. 1088-1091. 
2ind. Eng. Chem., 20, p. 621 (1928). 


8Jnd. Eng. Chem., 20, p. 706 (1928). 
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Variability in the Plasticity of Plantation 
Rubber’ 
F. L. 


ELLIoTI 

N this investigation the samples were tested by the Ira Wil- 

liams parallel plate plastimeter at 100 degrees C. and in the 
case of masticated rubber only by a form of extruder at 90 de- 
The extruder designed by the staff of the Ceylon Rubber 
Research Sciieme, pictured in the il- 
lustration being operated as follows: 

The sample was placed in the stain- 
less steel container, one inch in diam- 
eter, into which passed a piston carry- 
ing a load of 130 pounds (giving 165 
lbs.—sq. in. pressure on the sample) ; 
this was raised or lowered by hy- 
draulic power. The inside of the con- 
tainer was in the shape of an inverted 
cone and tapered to an orifice %-inch in 
diameter. The rubber was heated for 
three quarters of an hour before ex- 
truding, and the rate at which the 
sample extruded through the orifice 
was measured by the fall of the piston 
indicated on the dial. The volume ex- 
truded was calculated from this fig- 
ure Dimensions and quantities were 
arranged so that extrusion took place 
slowly—an average figure was 12 c.c. 
in 1 hour. 

In addition to the variable factors 
in the preparation of rubber mentioned 
in the summary below there are many 
more waiting for investigation, and 
many others have been tried which 
seem to have very little influence on plasticity. For convenience 
they have been summarized in the foliowing table. De Vries tests 
were carried out with a parallel plate plastimeter on raw rubber 
only, generally shortly after preparation. The Ceylon Rubber 
Research Scheme tests were on raw and masticated rubber using 
the parallel plate plastimeter, and on the latter, the extruder de- 
scribed in this paper; the tests were mostly carried out six months 
after preparation. 


grees C. 











Extruder for Testing 


SUMMARY OF THE INFLUENCE ON PLASTICITY OF VARIABLE FAC. 
TORS IN THE GROWTH AND PREPARATION OF RUBBER 
Plasticity according to 
Ceylon Rubber 
Research Scheme 


Fact 


de Vries 
Increases plasticity 


Growth 

Unfavorable conditions 
of growth. 

Young trees. 

Period of rest 
tapping. 

Spraying trees 
Bordeaux mixture 

Coagulation 

Dilution of latex 





Increase in plasticity. 


from No effect. plasticity. 


Increase in 


with —— No effect. 


Excessively—rather in 
creases plasticity 


Use of phenol in latex. -— plasticity. 


Increase in 
No effect 


Use of paranitrophenol — 
in latex. : 
Substitution of formic — - No effect 


for acetic acid. 


Excess of acetic acid. Slight decrease. 


Slight increase. 





Excess of formic acid. Slight increase Slight increase 
Excess of alum Slight increase. — 
Excess of sodium silico- Slight increase. 
fluoride. 
Excess of sulphuric acid Increase in plasticity — 
Excess of oxalic acid Increase, 
Subsequent treatment. 
Hot air drying, No effect. Increase 
Maturing before crepe Practically no change; Decrease. 
ing. viscosity increased. 
Smoking. —-— Increase 


1 Paper read at a meeting of the Birmingham and District Section of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry, December 8, 1927. Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Ind., Vol. IIL, No. 6, April, 1928, pp. 468-477. 





DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1928, CANADIAN EXPORTS OF PNEU- 
matic casings numbered 1,674,553 as compared to 1,679,126 in the 
same period of 1927. Exports of inner tubes numbered 1,555,085 
in the calendar year 1928 as compared to 1,796,619 in the calendar 
year 1927. 
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New Machines and Appliances 








Black Rock Cutting Machine 






Now follows a time 
i | schedule of the 

] | operations auto- 
| matically performed by 
the cycle controller 
exact as to tempera- 
ture and time. 

Start. Trme—0:00. 
Operator opens hy 
draulic valve. When 
hydraulic pore s- 
sure _ reaches 800 
Ibs. (or as set ), a hy- 
lraulic pressure spring 
causes the resetting 
electric motor of the 
controller to rotate 
the entire cam shaft, 
| bringing all cams to 
their starting point 
where it stops. 

Trme—0 :05. Imme- 
diately a separate 
thirty-minute electric 








Washer Cutting Machine 
HE machine shown herewith is an im- 
provement on the jar ring and washer 
cutting machines formerly built by 
this manufacturer in that it does away with 
rubber covered mandrels and an air strip- 
ping machine 
The work is slidably mounted on a rotat- 
ing steel mandrel, and a circular knife, 
driven at high speed does the cutting of 
jar rings, rubber washer iriction tape, 
rubber electrical tape, asbestos rings, etc 
Rolls or tubes can be cut into small pieces 
Power transmission from the motor is 
so arranged as to permit varying the speed 
of the knife and of the work, as desired — 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co., Bridge 


port, Conn 


Automatic Cycle Controller 


AY MATIC controllers have been 
used for years to regulate tempera 





ture, condensation, discharge and water 
cooling of tire presses. Now it seems that 
dependable, accurate regul of the en 
tire cure, without the failure of a heat is 
possible by use of the new cor troller here 
described. The following tells what it 


actually does. 
The rubber company’s specification 


were: “Fill air bags in five minutes; one 
minute to test for air leakage in bags 
(5-lb. drop permissible); thirty minutes 
to rise to vulcanizing temperature; two 
hours to hold at this temperature; thre 
minutes to blow down steam; thirty 
minutes opening of water inlet and wate 

draining for co t ninutes to warn 
molds to facilitate ren il of tires And 
throughout the entir: ire, whenever tl 

hydraulic pressure drops from 1,500 Ibs 
to 1.200 Ibs., the ntroller shall auto 


matically reli 


1 clock starts to rotate 

the leak test cam 38, 
and this cam causes diaphragm valve 
9 to open, allowing the air to enter 
the air bags for a five-minute period 
\t the end of five minutes valve 9 
closes and then begins the one-minute bag 
leak test. If the air bag pressure falls 5 
Ibs. during the one-minute test period the 
thirty-minute clock will be stopped by a 
differential pressure arrangement in the 
controller and red signal light 16 will sum- 


nion the operator. The operator must then 
correct the faulty condition and restart the 
thirty-minute clock by turning cam 38 with 
a special key until lever 39 is opposite a 
mark on the cam. The air bag leak test 
then repeats itself but if the air leak has 
not been eliminated, so that during the 
second leak test more than 5 Ibs. is lost 
one minute, the controller will again stoj 
and the red lamp 16 will again light. 

Time—0:06. (If the air leak test, has 
been successfully passed). 

The ten-hour electric clock driving the 
main cam shaft starts and the controller 
automatically begins the curing by opening 
steam inlet valve 3 and condensation valve 
33. The thirty-minute rising period and 
the two-hour hold are accomplished with 
precision and there is nothing particularly 
new in this connection, 

Periop 0:06 to 2:36. A valuable safety 
provision is the auxiliary (or standby) 
steam inlet tube system. There are tw: 
complete and duplicate steam inlet cams, 
air valves and tube systems, which operate 
hroughout the cure The steam inlet 
diaphragm valve 3 is furnished with a du- 
plex top 4, one diaphragm section of which 
is connected to the regular steam inlet tube 
system 10 in the controller. Now if, at 
any time during the cure, the regular tube 
system 10 should leak or become inactive, 
the cure will be handled without interrup- 
tion by the auxiliary 11. The possibility 
of both tube systems failing during the 
same cure is indeed remote. 
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Tagliabue Automatic Controller Applied to a Tire Vulcanizer 
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END OF THE CURE OR AT 2:36. 
Steam inlet valve 3 and _ condensation 
valve 33 close. Blow off valve 30 opens 
for three minutes. 

TimE—2:39. Blow off valve 30 closes. 
Water inlet valve 2 and water drain valve 
31 open for thirty minutes. 

TimE—3:09. Water inlet and water 
drain valves both close. Steam inlet valve 
3 and condensation discharge valve 33 open 
for ten-minute mold-heating 


AT THE 


period for 
easy removal of tires. 


Time—3:19. Steam inlet valve 3 and con- 
densation discharge valve 33 close. Blow 
off valve 30 opens. Air bag inlet valve 


35 closes and air bag relief valve 8 opens, 
venting the pressure in the bags. Pressure 
switch 19 simultaneously lights green lamp 
15, announcing the finish of the cure. The 
ten-hour clock of the controller stops auto- 
matically when the hydraulic pressure is 
released to open the press. 

THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE CurE. When- 
ever the hydraulic pressure falls from 1,500 
Ibs. (its normal pressure) to 1,200 Ibs., or 
less, the air bag pressure will automatically 
be vented by valve & and the air inlet line 
shut by valve 35. A total failure of the 
hydraulic pressure is exceedingly unlikely, 
for most rubber plants have installed com- 
plete safeguards against this event. Thus 
each hydraulic pump has a duplicate stand- 


ing by ready to start should the regular 
pump fail. However, before the standby 
pump can bring the hydraulic pressure 


back to 1,500 Ibs. the pressure will drop 
momentarily and then a release of the air 
bag pressure is desirable. This is ac- 
complished automatically as just described. 
Of course when the hydraulic pressure 
has been restored, valves 8 and 35 return 


to their former positions, with vent line 
closed and inlet open. 
The construction of the cams are such 


that the time periods can be readily ad- 
justed. The adjustment of the temperature 
time cam, for example, permits of in- 
creasing the duration of the hold period 
up to almost twice its minimum length. 
The adjustments of other time periods are 
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likewise generous.—C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 


Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A New Recorder Feature 


feature 
detach- 
the 
may be 


N unique and distinguishing 
for charting recorders is the 
pen arm here pictured. It is 
recent improvement and 


able 


most 

















Detachable Pen Arm 


quickly replaced if bent or broken by de- 
taching the arm with the finger nail, where- 
upon a new arm may be slipped into place. 
The lower end of the arm is open to facili- 
tate the removal, cleaning and inking of 
the pen. The removal and replacement of 
this detachable pen arm entails only a 
few seconds interruption of the record, 
and the instrument is in operation again.— 
The Foxboro Co., Inc., Foxboro, Mass 


Rubber Factory Scale 


N efficient, ruggedly constructed scale for 
use in rubber illustrated. 

It has no springs, gives direct-reading indi- 
cation and is equipped with a simple hand- 
cperated locking device that locks the tare 


factories is 


beam lever and thus protects it and the 
indicating mechanism by one turn of a 
handle. 


One style, having 6 ton levers is built 




















Toledo Built-in Type Factory Scale 
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in capacities of 3,525; 6,050; 7,050; and 
12,000 pounds. The 8 ton lever type ranges 
in capacity from 3,525 to 17,000 pounds 
comprising six different capacities within 
these limits. 

The built-in type has, in 
special features compensating, 
pendulum, low multiplication indicating 
mechanism; as well as rust-proof, cast 
bronze sectors. Dials can be furnished for 
“front-and-back” indication. Movement of 
the indicator is regulated by an hydraulic 
device.—Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


addition, the 
double- 


Unique Agitator 


NEW type of agitator embodying a 

novel agitating principle is here de- 
picted. It is tubular in construction and 
provides an efficient mix at great saving 
in power and time. These new agitators 
initially demonstrated their unusual oper- 
ating economy in the cement industry on 
cement slurry and in the paper industry 
on heavy clay fillers. They are applicable 
to all liquid and semi-fluid mixtures and 
are worth considering by rubber manufac- 
turers for thin rubber solutions, latex 
compounding, etc. 


This agitator is a development of the 


DIRECT DRIVE THROUGH ENCLOSED DUSTPROOF 
FLEXIBLE COUPLING BEVEL GEARS OR GROUP 
DRE 
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THROAT RING 
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RENEWABLE BOTTOM ADJUSTABLE MARINE 
BEARING -INSIDE OR / TYPE PROPELLER 
OUTSIDE OF TANK” 


Hill Tubular Agitator 


former marine propeller type. The pro- 
peller located in the throat of the tube 
produces a downward or an upward cur- 
rent without turbulence or eddy currents. 
The tube and bottom deflector control and 
direct the flow of the current so that 
the entire volume of the tank is in cir- 
culation and without dead areas. Thorough 
and instantaneous intermixing takes place 
between the upward and downward cur- 
rents through the tube slots. Deposits or 
precipitates are prevented from forming or 









































































82 
are swept off the bottom of the tank by 
the propeller wash 

The time required for agitation is short. 
Circulation throughout the tank begins 
immediately with the propeller movement 
Power consumption is low because only 
skin friction in the tank and tube must 
be overcome. The agitator does not re- 
quire constant operation for it will in- 
stantly pick up any deposit which has not 
solidified when the unit is idle and very 
quickly bring the contents of the tank to 
uniformity. 

The apparatus is adapted to any tank 
of cylindrical form—The Hill Clutch Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, O. 


Rubber Pad for Oil Burner 


HE illustration herewith shows an ex- 
cellent appreciation of the value of rub- 
ber in appliances for domestic heating and 


situations where vibration 


retrigeration ; 








The Williams Oil-O-Matic Burner 


and humming noises must be reduced to a 


minimum 

In the machine shown here, the motor 
operating the unit is mounted on a thick 
cushion or pad of special rubber, through 
which the bolts holding the motor to the 
metal bed plate pass. These pads are 
very durable and are not affected by ex 
tremes of temperature. Any vibration of 
the motor is absorbed and deadened be 
fore it can reach down to the foundation 
on which the unit rests, or otherwise to 
the boiler or refrigerator. Both mechani 
cal and acoustic vibrational effects are 
thus suppressed, thus adding greatly to the 
desirability and adaptability yf such 
machines in domestic situations. The rub- 
ber pad does it—Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heating Corp., Bloomington, III 
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Self-Controlled Sump Pump 


Of interest to engineers and plant man- 
agers in the rubber industry is the motor- 
driven sump pump shown on this page. 
For quickly removing water or other 




















Motor Driven Pump 


liquids from sumps or settling basins it is 
an efficient, sturdy unit. 

One of its special features lies in the 
employment of a hollow shaft for the 
motor. The pump shaft extends up 
through the motor shaft and _ thereby 


allows the use of one thrust bearing for 
both motor and pump. 
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of small capacity is usually furnished. 

The tester, gear box and motor are 
mounted on one supporting frame and when 
making a test, the machine is started by 
the simple movement of a lever, which is 
reversed as soon as the breaking point of 
the material is reached. 

Equipped as it is with a motor and 
speed reducer, the machine is a labor 
saver where much testing of this nature 
must be done, as compared with hand 
testers. It is especially adaptable to the 
rubber industry for determining the rela- 
tive cooperation between warp and filling 
of calendered fabrics —B. F. Perkins & 
Son, Holyoke, Mass. 


USMC Trimming 
Machines A and B 


HE improved trimming machine here 

shown has materially extended the 
scope of previous designs, without eliminat- 
ing its compactness. In addition to trim- 
ming regular flat rubber heels, rubber 
soles and taps, the later design carries 
optional fittings to trim in one handling 
whole heels, scarfed heels, wedge, cupped 
orthopaedic and boot heels, pedal pads, fan 
belts, rubber mats and miscellaneous flat 
articles. 

Two rapidly rotating, flat-edged knives 
are employed that cut by a shearing action, 
producing a clean, smooth cut close to the 
trimmed edge. The knives are of rugged 
construction, with a flat cutting edge and 
are supplied by the manufacturer of the 
machine. Dull knives are easily replaced 
and will be resharpened by the manufac- 
turer at a nominal cost. The machine af- 
fords perfect protection to the operator and 





It will be noticed in 
the illustration that 
this bearing is mount 
ed in a housing on 
top of the motor. 
The pipe that sup- 
ports the pump is 
bolted through to a 
cast iron plate to 
which also the motor 
is bolted. This is for 
the purpose of pre- 
serving the alinement 
of pump and motor. A 
float in the sump ac- 
tuates a switch which 
starts or stops the 
motor in ac 
cordance 























with the 
level of the 
liquid to be removed.—Ameri- 
can Well Works, Chicago, IIl. 


Fabric Tester 


HIS is a power-driven ma 
chine designed to measure 
the bursting strength and 
the elongation of materials be- 
fore bursting. It is capable of 
testing goods ranging in burst- 
ing strength from 600 to 1,500 
pounds per square inch, as well 











Mullen Fabric Testing Machine 


as much lighter materials; and 
for the latter, a pressure gage 


Model B Trimmer—Motor Drive 


to the articles to be trimmed, resulting in 
a reduction in damaged work and a corre- 
spondingly increased production. Experi- 
ence has proved that adjustments are sim- 
ple and the cost of maintenance practically 
negligible. 

It is built in two types—Model A, for 
factory power, and Model B with motor 
drive.—United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Boston, Mass. 

AUSTRALIA APPEARED AS THE LEADING 
outlet for American rubber hose during 
December 1928 with 55,913 pounds, valued 
at $14,882 




















Book Reviews 


“Gummi-Kalender 1929.” Jahrbuch der Kautschuk-Industrie. 
Ein Hilfcbuch fiir Kaufleute, Techniker, Handler und Reisende 
der Kautschuk-, Asb est- und Celluloid-Branche. Edited by 
Prof. Dr. Ernst A. Hauser and Dr. Kurt Maier. Published by 
Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Zweigniederlassung Ber- 
lin. Cloth, 37% by 57 inches, 456 pages. 

This little year book, as is known, is intended to be an aid 
to merchants, technicians, dealers and salesmen of the rubber, 
asbestos and celluloid industries. The 1929 issue, which has 
just appeared, while retaining the main features of its pred- 
ecessors, has been carefully revised and amplified to bring it 
up-to-date. Thus in the technical section, a short article on 
the uses and treatment of latex has been added. Also various 
conversion tables, and a table of atomic weights have been 
included, while in addition the method of calculating belting 
drives has been explained and the chief regulations affecting 
the manufacture of rubber and celluloid goods have been 
summarized. Latest business reports of some of the leading 
German rubber and asbestos firms again find a place, besides 
a variety of information calculated to assist the rubber man. 


“Handbook of Chemistry and Physics.” By Charles D. 
Hodgman, M. S., Associate Professor of Physics and Norbert 
A. Lange, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
both of the Case School of Applied Science. Chemical Rubber 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Leather 4% by 634 inches. 

This is the thirteenth edition of this ready reference pocket 
book of chemical and physical data ond contains a completely re- 
vised and enlarged section on the specific gravity of aqueous 
solutions. A new form of table has been adopted giving, in addi- 
tion to the specific gravity and Baumé hydrometer reading, the 
mass of substance in solution in grams per liter, pounds per cubic 
foot, and pounds per gallon. These latter values have been com- 
puted directly from the specific gravity and per cent of substance 
in solution. 

Among other additions of interest, are ethyl alcohol tables giv- 
ing the specific gravity of aqueous solutions referred to water 
and the same temperature and extensive data on sound absorption. 


“American Railway Association Specifications for Mechanical 
Rubber Goods,” is the title of a 40-page pamphlet issued by 
The Rubber Association of America, Inc., 250 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

The booklet sets forth “Standard” and “Recommended 
Practice” specifications for various types of rubber hose com- 
monly used by railroads, including “General Instructions on 
Standard Methods of Tests for Mechanical Rubber Goods.” 

Prior to 1923, every railroad had separate and distinct speci- 
fications for hose, and to avoid waste and confusion resulting 
from this condition, the Committee on Specifications and Tests 
for Materials—Mechanical Division of the American Railway 
Association, and the Specification Committee—Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers division of the Rubber Associa- 
tion, joined in formulating A. R. A. “Standard” and “Recom- 
mended Practice” specifications. 

For the last five years the Mechanical Goods Division of 
the Rubber Association has urged the adoption of these A. R. 
A. specifications, as they have been revised from time to time, 
by individual railroads buying rubber goods according to de- 
tail specifications. Today it is estimated that 90 per cent of 
the railroad hose bought under detail specifications is pur- 
chased according to these specifications. Copies of the book- 


let are available upon application to the Rubber Association 
of America. 
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New Publications 


“Crude Rubber.” Under this title H. Hentz & Co., Hanover 
Square, New York, N. Y., have issued a compilation of statis- 
tics on crude rubber, production, consumption and prices, auto- 
mobile production, U. S. consumption of gasoline. Figures 
are also given from consular reports showing monthly tonnage 
of rubber invoiced to the United States during 1928. Planta- 
tion rubber areas are tabulated for 1904 to 1927 together with 
maps indicating where rubber is grown. 

“Garlock Packing Service” is the title of the beautifully 
gotten up catalog of The Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
This publication is a fine example of the printing art bound 
in artificial leather. The book is fully illustrated showing, in 
colors, and blue print drawings and photographically the com- 
pany’s full line of packing service. A number of typical fac- 
tory and laboratory views are given. The publication bespeaks 
the high quality of goods and service furnished by this enter- 
prising company. 

“Save the Oil” is a 12-page booklet by the Garlock Packing 
Co., Palmyra, N. Y., in which the oil return packing service 
is described as rendered by special oil scraper rings built by 
the company. 

The Black Rock Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
issued a new catalogue of cutting machines. This company, 
being the leading specialists in rubber cutting machinery de- 
sires the trade to submit any cutting problems to them for 
solution. 


Mechanical Rubber Craft, Catalog E., of the Lavelle Rubber 
Co., 320 W. Illinois St., Chicago, IIl., illustrates and describes 
the various styles and sizes of mechanical rubber specialties 
carried by the company. 

“Le Recaoutchouteur Francais,” is a new French trade jour- 
nal issued bi-monthly in the interests of the French retreading 
industry. It is the official organ of the Syndicate General des 
Patrons Recaoutchouteurs de France et des Colonies (General 
the Retreaders of France and the Colonies) 
now being formed. The editor and founder is Leon Eglene, 
the editorial offices at Rue du Sport, Vichy (Allier). 

Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and Tentative Standards, as of 
September 1, 1928. This index, comprising 95 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, is issued by the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The tindex is designed to be of service to those familiar 
with the society’s standards in locating any specification or 
method of test in the bound publications in which it appears, 
and, as well, to those interested in ascertaining if the society 
has issued any standards on a specific subject. 


Rubber Bibliography 


PRACTICAL METHOD FOR OBTAINING Dry 
CONTROL IN A RUBBER LABORATORY.—F. S. 
Chem., Feb. 1, 1929, pp. 162-164. Illustrated. 

DETERMINATION OF THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF RUBBER MIXTURES. 

L. Stoll, Gummi-Zeit, 43, p. 252 (1928). 

Tue Direct AGGLOMERATION OF WASTE SOFT RUBBER AND THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SoLes.—L. Graffe, Cacutchouc & Gutta-percha, 
25, pp. 14,186-7 (1928). 

Speciric GRAVITY OF VARIOUS KINDS OF 
Werner Esch., Kautschuk 4, p. 16 (1928). 

Tue Errect or HEAT oN CoTTon. INITIAL CHANGES IN TENSILE 


Association of 





AIR FOR HUMIDITY 
Conover, Ind. Engr. 


CARBON BLACK.— 


STRENGTH OF UNpROOFED FaABric.—A. H. Tiltman and B. D. 
Porritt, India Rubber J., 76, pp. 245-8 (1928). 
A New Puysicat TEST FOR VULCANIZED RuspBer.—D, D. 


Wright, Ind. Engr. Chem, (Analy. Ed), Jan. 15, 1929, 1, pp. 17-20. 
Illustrated. 
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REPORT OF THE RAW RuBBER SPECIFICATIONS COM MITTEE.— 
Ellwood B. Spear et al., Jnd. Engr. Chem., (Analy. Ed.), Jan. 15, 
1929, 1, pp. 55-6. 

From Coat to Ruspser.—Fritz Hoffman, Chem. Markets, Jan., 
1929, pp. 46-8 

X-Ray CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF POLYMERIZATION 
George L. Clark, Ind. Engr. Chem., Feb. 1, 1929, pp 128-133. 
Illustrated. 

DirFrusION oF WATER THROUGH RuBBER.—Earl E. Schumacher 
and Lawrence Ferguson, Jnd. Engr. Chem., Feb. 1, 1929, pp. 158- 
162. Graphs. 

MoperN DEVELOPMENTS IN THE RuppBer LaAporatory.—T. L. 
Garner, India Rubber J., 76, pp. 705-9 (1928). 
DETERMINATION OF THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 
St. Reiner, Gummi-Zeit, 43, p. 371 (1928) 
oF THE Vapors oF Liguips By RusBer.—WIceck, 


RUBBER MIXTURES. 


ABSORPTION 
Gummi-Zeit, 43, p. 310 (1928). 

UTERMARK CREAM AND OF RUBBER PREPARED THEREFROM. COM- 
PARISON WITH SOME OTHER RUBBER TYPES.—W. Spoon, -drchief, 
1928. Vol. 12, No. 10, pp. 576-593. English summary, 594-595. 

RUPBER FROM PRIMARY AND TERTIARY LaTEX. ACCORDING TO 
UTERMARK Process.—W. Spoon, Archief, 1928. Vol. 12, No. 10, 
pp. 596-603. Graphs, tables, English summary, p 604. . 

VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION OF HEVEA BRASILIENSIS, WITH SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION oF Bupcrartinc.—G. A. Kausche, Der Tropenpf, 
1929. Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 10-31. Illustrations, bibliography. 

Ruerer CONTENT oF LATEX PRESERVED WITH TRISODIUM PHOs- 
PHATE AND ForMALIN.—W. Spoon and N, Beumee-Nieuwland, 
Archief, 1928. Vol. 12, No. 12, pp. 659-671. Tables. English 
Version, pp. 672-674. 

COAGULATION PHENOMENA IN Hevea Latex. VIII. RUBBER 
LATEX.—O. de Vries and N. Beumee- 


OBTAINED BY FREEZING id ‘ 
12, No. 12, pp. 675-682. Tables. 


Nieuwland, Archief, 1928. Vol. 
English version, pp. 683-685 

INFLUENCE OF Sor REACTION ON DEVELOPMENT OF HEVEA 
BRASILIENSIS.—A. Kortleve, Archief, 1928. Vol. 12, No. 12, pp. 
605-615. Tables. English version, pp. 617-627. Appendix I, p. 628. 
Appendix II, pp. 629-658. ' 

PHOTOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF THE BLACKNESS OF VARIOUS 
Types or Biacks.—Dr. Lothar Hock, Kautschuk, 1928. Vol. 4, 
No, 12, pp. 266-268. 

AMERICAN METHOD oF PropuUCING RUBBER INSULATED WIRES 
wp CaBLEs.—Dr. Richard Apt, Kautschuk, 1928. Vol. 4, No. 12, 
pp 268-270. 

New VIEWPOINTS OF THE ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
RecLAIMS.—Eugenio Lindmayer, Kautschuk, 1928. Vol. 4, No. 12, 
pp. 278-280 

Frxatives.—E. O. Rasser, Kunststoffe, 1929. Vol. 19, No. 1, pp. 
6-8 

History or Rupper Researcu.—H. Staudinger, Gummi-Zeit, 
1929. Vol. 43, No. 14, p. 759 

SeLENIUM Rep, THE ONLY Rep CONSTANT TO ALL ACCELERATORS. 

Dr. Rudolf Ditmar, Gummi-Zeit, 1929. Vol. 43, No. 14, pp. 
759-760 

A FurtTHer Stupy or THE VULCANIZATION oF O1Ls.—P. Stam- 
berger. II. Rec. Trav. Chim., Pays-Bas, 1928. Vol. 47, p. 973. 

LocaL ReEsIstANCe Tests or Faprics, Rupper, et.—Dr. F. 
Schubert, Chemiker-Zeitung, 1928, p. 913. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURES OF THE RUPTURE RESISTING 
AND STRETCHING QUALITIES OF VULCANIZED RuBBER.—Dr. Albert 
Somerville and W. H. Cope, Kautschuk, 1928. Vol. 4, No. 12, pp. 


Rupper RoApways.—Lt. Col. T. H. Chapman, Bull. R. Growers, 
Jan, 1929, pp 19-38. Discussion. Illustrated. 

Rupser Fioorinc.—Dr. S. S. Pickles. Paper read at I. R J. 
Jan. conference. India Rubber J., Jan. 12, 1929, pp. 13-20. Dis- 
cussion. Illustrated 

Heat TRANSMISSION IN RuBBER Goops MANUFACTURE.—Colin 
Macbeth, /ndia Rubber J., Jan. 26, 1929, pp. 11-14. Illustrated. 

Some New Laporatory Work ON RusBer.—A. A. Somerville 
and J. M. Ball, Rubber Age (New York), pp. 490-494. Dis- 
cussion. Illustrated. 

ELECTRICAL INSULATING MATERIALS FROM A CHEMICAL STAND- 
POINT.—W. W. Nuttall, Jndia Rubber J. Feb. 9, 1929, pp. 13-16. 
Graphs. 

Rupser Upnorstery.—Colin Macbeth, Rubber Growers’ Bull., 
Jan. 1929, pp. 39-42. Illustrated. 
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Legal 


Adverse Decisions in Interference 


Tire Macutine, No. 1,637,195, J. W. Kuhn, tire building ma- 
chine decided Dec. 10, 1928, claim 7.- Official Gazette, Vol 378, 
p. 738 


Patent Suits 


Nozz.e, No. 16,539, T. Hamm, cement gun nozzle, filed Dec. 10, 
1928, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-95-J, J. C 
Hain et al. (Los Angeles Cement Gun Co.) v. Eno Rubber Corp. 
et al. Official Gazette, Vol. 378, p. 738. 

Seat, No. 1,273,703, M. J. Whelan, closet seat, appeal filed Dec. 
28, 1928, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10320, Brunswick Balke Collender 
Co. v. The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc. Official Gazette, Vol. 378, 
p. 912. 

Meter, No. 1,458,920, F. J. Troll, road bearing meter, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2281, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. et 
al. v. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. et al. Dismissed without 
prejudice Jan. 3, 1929. Official Gazette, Vol. 379, p. 6. 


Treasury Decisions 


BALLs, No. 7644. Protests 214839-G, etc., of J. A. Hearn & Son, 
Inc. (New York). Rubber Balls, Painted—Toys—Painted rubber 
balls classified as toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 per cent under 
paragraph 1402. 

Opinion by J. Sullivan. The sample is a rubber ball a little over 
8 inches in diameter, fancifully painted. It was found from th« 
testimony that the size of the balls and their use takes them out of 
the class of toys, and that they are not used exclusively for amuse 
ment and evidently were not so designed. The fact that they are 
used in play does not make them toys. The weight of the testi 
mony showed that they are used in physical exercise. On the 
authority of G. A. 8807 (T. D. 40210), affirmed in United States 
v. Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 533, T. D. 40734), the balls in 
question were held dutiable under paragraph 1402 as claimed 
Treasury Decisions. Vol. 55, No. 4, p. 19. 

3ALI s, No. 7650. Protest 310957-G of George Borgfeldt & Co. 
(New York). Rubber Balls—Rubber balls classified as toys at 
70 per cent under paragraph 1414 are claimed dutiable at 30 pet 
cent under paragraph 1402. 

Opinion by J. McClelland. Rubber balls were held dutiable at 
30 per cent under paragraph 1402 on the authority of Abstract 
6133, affirmed in United States v. Woolworth (16 Ct. Cust. Appls 

T. D. 43136). Treasury Decisions, Vol. 55, No. 4, p. 20. 


Salvaging Rubber Factory Waste 


T. I. Koke tells in the Scientific American how, among many 
others, the rubber industry has been benefited by waste salvaging. 
The textile waste from old rubberized fabrics that had been treated 
with sulphuric acid in reclaiming, and which had been flushed into 
a river, was finally caught in a screen and a paper mill found it 
ideal for making chip-cardboard. The rubber overflow trimmed 
off beads in making clincher tires, being found to have 30 per 
cent of free zinc oxide, was readily bought by a copper-reducing 
company. Short ends of tinned piano wire used in the bead of 
straight-side tires were taken by a concern which before had 
detinned only old tin cans. Burlap pouches in which raw rubber 
had been baled were first sold to a roofing paper maker for $12 a 
ton but later to cotton shippers for $30. Old small-size tires 
found a market in Spain for peasants’ sandals. Cotton wrapping 
tape which had been used in making inner tubes was first sold 
at a cent a pound for use in roofing paper, but later a carpet 
company making rag rugs bid 7 cents for all that could be 
supplied. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES TO FOREIGN 
countries during the calendar year 1928 numbered 2,046,081 pairs 
valued at $3,509,660 and canvas rubber-soled footwear was shipped 
to the amount of 7,376,460 pairs valued at $5,092,208. This com- 
pares with 1,178,884 pairs of rubber boots and shoes valued at 
$1,865,672 and 5,491,164 pairs of canvas rubber-soled shoes valued 
at $3,835,443 shipped from Canada in the calendar year 1927. 
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New Design in Golf Ball 


The golf ball department of the United 
States Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., has announced the addition 
to its line of a new golf ball, the Tiger. 
This ball is the result of long experi- 
mentation in the development of a radically 
new marking and cover construction. A 
remarkable distance in flight and run is 
possible because the cover is smooth, with 
few indentations, and consequently slides 
through the air with less resistance, and 
yet there are sufficient indentations to prop- 
erly brace it and hold it true in flight. 
Every Tiger ball is given many coats of 
paint, resulting in an excellent and pleasing 
appearance. The paint stands up perfectly 
in play. All of these balls carry a guar- 














Tiger 
antee to be free from any defect of work- 
manship or material and will be replaced 
if they do not give satisfactory service. 


Golf Ball Chane 


The Burnham golf ball cleaner is an 
effective device which can be conveniently 
carried about while playing. It has a 

















British Cleaner 


double wall forming a shallow reservoir 
to hold the necessary water, the piece of 
soft sponge on which the ball is cleaned 
can be repeatedly moistened by the water 
which is forced up through a small hole 
in the container. The action of pressing 
the ball on the sponge has the necessary 
effect. On releasing the pressure, suction 
takes up the surplus water. The cleaner 


can either be attached to the golf bag by 
a cord, or may be carried in the golfer’s 
pocket without fear of the water escaping. 

This cleaner is patented under British 
patent law, and patent application is also 
pending in America and other countries.— 
St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Slough, England. 


Bathing Sandal 


One of the new all-rubber bathing san- 
dals is made in red, blue, green and black 

















Siren 
with white trimmings, very attractive and 
sporty in appearance. The upper is made 
of floral patterned rubber with trimmings, 
toe cap and heel in contrasting colors. The 
sandal has a crepe rubber sole and is 
called the Siren. The manufacturer is The 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 204 Tot- 
tenham Court Rd., London, W. 1, England. 


Inflated Ball 
The Fairylite ball, it is said, is so light 
that it can be thrown around the most deli- 
cate of ornaments without danger of any 

















Fairylite 

damage. It is an inflatable ball, without the 
usual inside bladder, and is fitted with a 
patented valve which requires neither tie- 
ing nor plugging. The balls are manufac- 
tured in seven sizes, ranging from 4% to 14 
inches in diameter, and are attractively 
decorated. The manufacturer is S. Erhard 
. Co., 8 Bradford Ave., London, E. C. 1, 
eng. 


Bellen Tise Patch 


A new type of stick-on patch, the Super- 
Life balloon tire patch, has been designed 
by The Polson Rubber Co., Garrettsville, 
O. The advent of low pressure tires prac- 
tically made obsolete the old style wing 
patch for tire repair as it would not stand 
the greater flexing action of balloon tires. 
This is practically true of nearly all stick- 
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on patches as the heavy fabric construc- 
tion of such patches was so rigid that they 
would not only not last themselves but 
created a stiff spot in the tire which con- 
tributed to the breakdown of the casing. 
This new patch, to overcome all these 
difficulties, is made almost entirely of rub- 
ber, with just enough fabric reinforcement 
to give it the necessary strength. 





Combination Beach Skirt 
or Beach Cape 


There has recently been put on the mar- 
ket a new bathing creation—a combination 
beach skirt or beach cape. This article 

















New Beach Outfit 


used as a skirt, complies with all bathing 
beach regulations and Municipal laws and 
is sure to fit, as it has an adjustable size 
waist band. Used as a cape, it affords ex- 
cellent protection from wind and sun. The 
figure shows how the article may be used 
as both skirt and cape, thus affording an 
attractive outfit. 

It comes in red, green, blue and white— 
The Baumann Rubber Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 


For the Joher 


A sponge rubber pretzel, which is the 
same size as a real pretzel, and looks just 
like a real one, is one of the new novelties 

















Pretzel 
on the market. It makes an excellent, 
harmless practical joke at card parties, 
banquets, conventions, food shows, etc. 
Manufactured by the Seiberling Latex 
Products Co., Akron, O. 
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Diver’s Cap 

The new zg 
Faultless 
diver’s cap 
is charmingly 
different in 
shape and 
pattern. It 
has been de- 
signed partic- 
ularly for 
young girls 
who want a 
cap that is 
the last word 
in style. The 
manufacturer 
claims that it 
is absolutely 
unlike any - 
thing else on ae 
the market No. 90 
A surface 
em bas sing —p_ 





Bathing Cap 





gives the cap 
the appearance of being covered by small 
overlapping feathers. A large variety of 
colors is offered which includes: red, blue, 
green, black, white, orange, straw and 
chestnut—The Faultless Rubber Co., Ash- 


land, O. 


Safety Respirators 


Cesco respirators are designed to protect 
the nose, mouth, throat and lungs from the 
inhaling of dust and poisonous fumes. The 
body of the respirators is made of alu- 
minum, to which is fastened a soft molded 
rubber cushion. This cushion fits the con- 














Cesco Respirator 


tour of the face and enables the mask to 
be worn with comfort Flutter valve tre- 
leases all exhaled air and keeps the mask 
cool.—Chicago Eye Shield Co., 2300 War- 
ren Ave., Chicago, III. 


Tire Capping Gum 


Capping gum is three-ply calendered 
rubber stock cut of the right width and 
gage, with edges beveled at 45 degrees, to 
replace worn non-skid tire treads. No ad- 
ditional strips of gum are needed on the 
shoulders of the recapped tire. The gum 
is prepared in 6 different sizes to take care 
of every passenger car tire from 3% to 
7 inch and is put up in 25 pound rolls or 
it is furnished in any dimensions when or- 
dered in 500 pound lots. 

Capping gum is calendered with a smooth 
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black glossy finish free from blisters or 
porosity and laminated to the gage desired. 
In this way a dense tough tread stock is 
obtained that has long wearing quality. 

Recapped tires are greatly to be pre- 
ferred to retreaded tires especially from 
the point of view of absence of trouble 
and consequent loss of service. The time 
to recap a tire is when the non-skid por- 
tion of the tread has worn away and plenty 
of smooth tread remains. At that time 
the original tread and breaker strip are 
undisturbed and reconditioning by applica- 
tion of the capping stock restores the tire 
as a perfect unit. 

Recapped tires are much stronger than 
a tire that has had all the original tread 
cut off and a new tread and breaker strip 
vulcanized to a fabric carcass after having 
every particle of rubber removed from it 
in preparation for retreading.—United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 


Rubber Cat 
Baby Kat- 


nips is a dain- 
ty rubber puss 
just the right 
size for the 
little chaps and 
babies to play ixs. . 
with and put ye U7 5 
through all his eo ‘ 
paces. It me- ’ 
ows, rattles Baby Katnips 

and makes faces when squeezed, rocks and 
bobs about but will not roll away out of 
reach of eager little hands. The ears are 
just right for the tiny tot to hold and 
shake him by. Katnips is easily washed 
with soap and water. The voice device 
does not rust. The cat is supplied in 
black or white, the latter especially dainty 
with its large blue eyes and round red 
mouth.—Katnips, Inc., 21 S. Main St., 
Providence, R. I. 











Golf Ball 


The 1929 Click Colonel golf ball has 
many improvements which will appeal to 
A new, tougher cover in- 


every golfer. 

















Click Colonel 


sures enduring service and specially pre- 
pared paints keep the ball looking new and 
clean even after it has seen long service. 
Made by experts of the finest material ob- 
tainable, the balls are subjected to ex- 
haustive laboratory and playing tests to 
insure reliability and endurance.—St. 
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Mungo Mfg. Co. of America, 121 Sylvan 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Golf Club Cover 


The golf club head cover il- 
lustrated enjoys great popularity 
in England where it has just 
been brought out by The North 
British Rubber Co., Ltd., 200- 
208 Tottenham Court Rd., Lon- 
don W.1. It is made with either 
three or four fasteners, the ma- 
terial used is rubberized, lined 
with green baize and forms a 
protection from rain, snow and 
dampness. It also protects the 
head from being 
knocked and 
scratched when not 
in use. The cover 
may be obtained 
for either a wood 
or iron club and 
comes in an assort- 
ment of colors. 











Cover 


Surgical Drainage Device 


This invention relates to surgical drain- 
age appliances, the general object being to 
provide means for holding the drain tube 
in the incision in such a manner that the 
wound can be easily inspected without re- 
moving the device and air can reach it 
without interference on the part of the de- 
vice. A further object is to so form the 
device that it. will not irritate the wound 
and to provide several holes therein, all of 











Drain Tube Holding Appliance 


which or some of which can be used for 
holding drain tubes. 

The appliance is formed of a strip of 
material, such as rubber, rubber and metal, 
or metal with an enlarged center and ends, 
an opening being formed in the enlarged 
center and openings in the enlarged ends. 
The walls of these openings are rounded 
and of slightly less diameter than the ex- 
terior diameter of the drain tube, so that 
when the tube is passed through one of 
these holes, it will be held by the device. 
The device is placed over the incision, with 
the end of the drain tube entering the in- 
cision and the device can be fastened in 
place in any suitable manner, such as by 
the use of tape which may be passed over 
portions of the device and, if desired, passed 
through the holes which are not used for 
holding the drainage tube—Harry R. 
Cabral, 404 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 
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Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below 
address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 


Num- City PuRCHASE 
BER Com MoDITY anp COUNTRY or AGENCY 
SR SE ns axaneticacvssasiad Alexandria, Egypt ..... Agency 
35,808 Plungers ................. Stavanger, Norway ..... Agency 
Se . - nencsnhseanes ...- Halle, Germany ....... Agency 
35,828 Belts without buckles...... Batavia, Java ......... Both 
35,845 Surgical supplies .........Oslo, Norway ....... .. Purchase 
35,922 Canvas top shoes... . Lourenco Marques, Portu- 
guese E. Africa...... Purchase 
35,941 Overshoes bndeeaeeen Munich, Germany ...... Purchase 
i <_— esses are Budapest, Hungary ..... Agency 
36,066 Footwear ......... ....Copenhagen, Denmark... Both 
36,067 Toys, balloons and special- 
ae .... Buenos Aires, Argentina. Agency 
36,069 Canvas and tennis shoes.... Trieste, Italy .......... Purchase 
36,076 Tennis balls and shoes..... Plauen. Germany ....... Purchase 
36,078 Tennis shoes ............. Munich, Germany ...... Both 
26,084 Balls, accessories and tires. Milan, Italy ............ Purchase 
36,088 Rubber products and rain 
re eee oy Me, BRM oc nvccves . Agency 
36,094 Boots, shoes and raincoats... Buenos Aires, Argentina. Agency 
36,106 Belting ........Helsingfors, Finland..... Agency 
Pe Gn ene unccenrt@nees SS ey “sere Agency 
36,218 Balloons ........ weeeeees Smyrna, Turkey ..- Either 
36,219 500 black raincoats........ Guatemala City, Guate- 
ESS 
SAS HOE kkckscacaccaseeeus .. Lourenco Marques, Por- 
tuguese FE. Africa..... Agency 
36,231 Infants’ pants and bibs.... Buenos Aires, Argentina. Both 
36,251 Surgical and dental goods.. Sydney, Australia ...... Agency 
a raat \ddis Ababa, Ethiopia... Purchase 
36,369 Rubber goods ............ Bombay, India ....- Agency 
36,371 Overshoes, canvas shoes, 
sundries and specialties Biiam, TOE ccccccccces Agency 
36,392 Crude rubber ‘ Stockholm, Sweden ..... Agency 
36,419 Boots and shoes........ Strasbourg, France ..... Either 
36,420 Transmission belting Paris, France .......... Both 
36,421 Tire casings Cee, CHE cecccsses Purchase 
36,422 Tires eae .... Gazi Aintab, Turkey.... Both 
36,423 Tires and tubes........... Guadeloupe, W. Indies.. Agency 
Se WE. avebscececvisdace Hanoi, Indo-China ...... Both 
$6,450 Elastic bamds ............. Peking, China ere Both 


Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


NUMBER Spectat CrrcuLars 
2202 The Use of Selected Budded Stock on Rubber Plantations in 
Netherland India. 


Sundries and Specialties News Letter. 

2208 Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter. 

2209 Footwear Exporters’ Monthly News Letter 

2210 Rubber Invoiced to the United States Week Ended January 26, 1929 
2211 Crude Rubber Reexports from the United States; Month of De 
cember, 1928 


2212 Crude Rubber News Letter 

2213 Mechanical Goods Monthly News Letter. 

2214 Crude Rubber Reexports from the United States Calendar Year, 
1928. 

2215 Rubber Invoiced to the United States During Week Ended February 
2, 1929. 


2216 Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter 

2217 Imports of Belting for Machinery of Cotton or Other Vegetable 
Fiber and Rubber into the United States During the Calendar 
Year 1928 

2218 Imports of Druggists Sundries into the United States by Countries 
during the Calencar Year 1928. 

2219 Imports of Hard Rubber Combs into the United States During the 
Calendar Year 1928 

2220 Imports of Other Manufacturers of Hard Rubber into the United 
States During the Calendar Year 1928. 

2221 December Imports of Golf Balls into the United States. 

2222 Crude Rubber News Letter. 

2223 United States Consumption of Crude Rubber and Reclaimed Rubber 
During 1927 


Sunproof 


Sunproof is an organic material that is now available for effect- 
ively retarding the checking or cracking of the surfaces of rubber 
goods by exposure to direct or indirect sunlight. Material of this 
sort is greatly to be desired by rubber goods manufacturers who 
can now not only accelerate their cures, and protect the deteriora- 
tion of their goods against oxidation, but protect them from dam- 
age by suncracking. 

The characteristics of Sunproof are summarized as follows: 
Color, pale lemon; form, granulated; melting point, 68°-78° C 
specific gravity, 0.95; odorless; non-toxic; no effect on rate of 
cure; no effect on color of goods during or after cure; very little 
effect on plasticity of uncured stock; no bad effect on aging; three 
to five times as effective as the best grade of paraffine wax. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished by those who read them. The Editor is there- 
fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


NUMBER INQUIRY 
1202 Rubber horseshoe for indoor quoits. 
1203 Sponge rubber silencer for water bucket. 
1204 Rubber water novelties. 
1205 Plastic rubber compound used for resoling rubber footwear. 
1206 Manufacturers of rubber paving blocks. 
1207 Information as to the use of magnesium oleate by rubber 
manufacturers. 
1208 Manufacturers of rubber combs. 
1209 Making monogramed rubber stamps. 
1210 Perforated finger cot. 
1211 Manufacturers of rubber cover for bridge table. 
1212 Manufacturer of ten pound rubber brick for use in swim- 
ming pool tests. 
1213 Information regarding the use of sheet rubber for moving 
picture screens. 
Paint Spraying Outfit 
There is not the great and continuous need of a paint spraying 
apparatus in the rubber industry that is found in the automobile or 
furniture industries. Yet many rubber plants are sufficiently ex- 
tensive to utilize profitably a portable paint spraying equipment 
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DeVilbiss Paint Sprayer 








for keeping the interiors bright and clean. Such an outfit is here 
illustrated employed in just such work. 

The principal items comprised in the equipment are the gas 
engine or electric motor driven air compressor, and air receiver 
with safety valve and pressure gage; the portable paint tank in 
a variety of sizes with complete regulating devices; the spray gun 
and the air and fluid hose. The compressing outfit for factory 
painting is mounted on a small truck while the paint tank can be 
placed convenient to the work and is easily moved about as the 
operator requires. 

In addition to these necessary items of equipment there are 
other accessories which facilitate the work and enable the operator 
to meet varying conditions.—The De Vilbiss Co., 236 Phillips Ave., 
Toledo, O. 


Automobile Production 


January production (factory sales) of motor vehicles in the 
United States, as reported to the Department of Commerce, was 
402,154 of which 350,617 were passenger cars and 51,537 were 
trucks, as compared with 233,907 passenger cars and trucks in 
December and 231,728 in January, 1928. 

The total figures for the year 1928 were 4,358,150 of which 
3,827,260 were passenger cars and 530,890 trucks. 
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Financial and 
Corporate News 





Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 


Februa 8. 1929 
( , Bid Asked 
A I A 22% 
Ak 5 
Falls 8 10 
Faultless 2, 37 
Firestor 30 235 
Firestor 10958 110 
Firestone, f l 4 1093 
General 51 260 
Genera 0 101! 
Goodrich 87 88 
(oodrich, ptd 103% 104% 
Goodric ¢ 107 107% 
Good y« 110 120% 
Goodyear, Ist pid 102% 103% 
Goodvear, 9 100% 
Coodyear ) 92 
India, com ( 66 
India 7 95 
Mill 23 
Miller, 8 pf 7 82 
Mohawk . ° es 58 59 
Mohawk, 7% ptd 87 90 
Rubber Servic 40 
Seiberling 53 
Seiberling. 8 f 108! 
New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
Februa 19 1929 
Compan Hig Row Last 
Ajax 9% 9% 9% 
Fisk . 16 16% 16 
Goodrich (4) 91% 90 1 
Goodrich, pfd 7) 114% 11456 1145% 
Goodyeat sen 124 4 122 122 
Intercontinental 12% 114% 12 
Kelly-Springfield 18% 18 1834 
Kelly-Springfield, ¢ yt IS Ve 95% 95% 
Lee 19 19 19% 
Norwalk 5 7% 5 5% 
U. S. Rubber 49 48 48% 
U. S. Rubber, Ist pfd 8134 81 81 
Dividends Declared 
Stock of 
ComMPANY Stock Rate Payable Record 
Boston Woven H. & R $1.50 q Mar. 15 Feb. 23 
Firestone Pid $1.50 q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Goodrich Pid $1.75 q. July 1 June 10 
Goodyear Pf $1.75 q. Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Good vear ist Pt $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Hood Pfd 1%% 4q Mar. 1 e ‘ 


Goodyear of Canada 


lhe long projected split in the common shares of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., is thought to be 
nearer than was anticipated. As a consequence the stock re 
cently moved up precipitately from $200 to $300. It is believed 
that the split will be four for one. The company is said 
to be earning between $25 and $30 per share on the present 


stock 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., earned $13,327,843 
during 1928, and net sales of $250,769,209 for the year are the 
highest yet recorded by the company. This profit is equal to 
$7.30 per share of common after $5,596,000 has been paid on the 
preferred and $9,474,000 deducted for depreciation, taxes, interest, 
etc. 

President P. W. Litchfield announced at the directors’ meeting 
that “no merger of rubber companies to which Goodyear would be 
a party is in contemplation and no discussion of such mergers by 
officials of the Goodyear company are going on, notwithstanding 
various rumors to the contrary.’ 
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Goodyear common stockholders may participate in a new 
issue Of common stock to be offered very shortly and made avail 
able to all stockholders of record of February 21. Provisions of 
the offer stipulate that the stock will be distributed pro rata t 
existing shareholders of the Goodyear company at the rate of 
three new shares for each ten shares now held, and the price wil! 
be $80 per share. 


Mohawk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Net earnings of the Mohawk Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
tor the past year amounted to $766,040 before reductions for federal 
income tax. During the year the company paid off its past due 
and accrued preferred dividends, as well as $50,000 worth of notes 
President S. S. Miller stated that continuation of earnings at a 
rate comparable with the earnings of last vear should hasten the 
time when the company’s directors will consider the payment of 
dividends on the common stock. The company has no bank in- 
debtedness or contingent liability and has $2,364,000 current assets 
to pay current liabilities of $412,000. Its relation of current assets 
to current liabilities is approximately six to one. 


India Tire Passes Dividend 


India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., recently omitted the pay 
ment of the regular 7 per cent cumulative preferred dividend 
This action was made necessary due to the impairment of earned 
surplus because of reserves set aside for adjustments of inventor) 
on Taw material. 





New Incorporations 


Century Tire & Rupper Co., Dec. 21 (Delaware), capital 
stock 50,000 shares preferred, par value $25, and 80,000 shares 
common without nominal or par value. E. E. Craig, A. | 
Raughley, and M. S. Cook, all of Dover, Del. To manufacture 
and deal in rubber and rubber goods. 


DEXTER RuppBer Corp., Jan. 22 (Delaware), capital stock 1,000 
shares without nominal or par value. H. C. Hand, M. A. Cas 
taldi, and H. B. Davis, all of 150 Broadway, N. Y. To manufac- 
ture and deal in rubber and rubber goods 


GERMAN AMERICAN RuBper Co., Inc., Jan. 24 (New York), 
$25,000. M. Filiurin, 215 E. 12th St., F. G. Farland, 1141 Broad 
way, and S. Reider, 1892 Marmion Ave., all of New York, N. Y. 
Principal office, Manhattan. Rubber in all forms. 


Kinc [NNovations, Inc., Feb. 18 (New York), capital stock 
750 shares, par value $100 and 100 shares common no par value. 
J. Cohen, A. Burkes. both of 119 W. 25th St., and G. G. Rona, 
188 E. 75th St., all of New York, N. Y. Principal office, Man- 
hattan. Rubber, gutta percha, etc. 


THERMOID CoMPANY., Jan. 28 (Delaware), capital stock 20,000 
shares at $100 each and 600,000 shares without nominal or par 
value. A. V. Lane, C. S. Peabbles and L. C. Gray, all of Wil- 
mington, Del. To manufacture rubber goods. 


Additional Cut Made in Tire Prices 


\ cut of from 2% to 10 per cent on prices to dealers was made 


last month by the leading tire manufacturers. Announcement of 
this reduction, the second since October, was first made by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and followed by the Goodyear company. The 
cut was expected because of reductions of 7 to 20 per cent in tire 
prices in December by the Chicago mail order houses. 

The revised schedules brought 2% to 5 per cent reductions on 
standard and balloon sizes used on Ford and Chevrolet models and 
similar reductions on many sizes for larger cars. The cut was 
as high as 10 per cent on certain sizes of cord tires. The tire 
companies announced one advance in tire prices, along with the 
reductions. 

Conditions in the tire industry are said to continue on a firm 
basis with an unusually high level of production for this time of 
the year. Car manufacturers’ current orders continue to average 
from 50 to 75 per cent greater than a year ago. 











Eminent 


In the rubber industry's 
future hall of fame none 
of its great leaders is like- 
ly to be accorded higher 
place than that remark- 
able American, Harvey 


Samuel Firestone. With 


a rare combination of 


ARVEY 3S. FIRESTONE has just 
H turned three-score of years, having 

been born Dec. 20, 1868, on a farm 
near Columbiana, O., the son of Benja- 
min and Catherine Firestone. Finding his 
bent more commercial than agricultural, 
his parents wisely encouraged this leaning 
by giving him a high school and business 
college training. After graduating he got 
his first taste of business while a book- 
keeper for a coal dealer, John W. Taft, 
a distant relative of former President 
Tait, in Columbus. He might have de- 
veloped into a coal instead of a tire mag- 
nate were it not that while demonstrating 
the merits of a rubber tired buggy in 
Detroit he was impressed with the world- 
wide need of rubber rimmed _ vehicular 
wheels. The idea so engrossed him that 
he at once raised a little capital, and as 
head of the Victor Tire Co. began in 1896 
to make rubber tires and tired wheels in 
Chicago. The output grew fast and four 
years later he was induced to sell the busi- 
ness at a fine profit 

The year 1900 marked an epoch in the 
career of Mr. Firestone. It was then that, 
foreseeing the city’s importance as a rub- 
ber center, he decided to go into the mak- 
ing of tires in Akron. The start was 
modest, but so well did he plan and work, 
that his little made-over machine shop with 
its seventeen workers eventually developed 
not only into a gigantic plant in Akron, 
but an international industrial chain that 
includes a half dozen great rubber factories, 
colossal cotton mills to serve tire and foot- 
wear shops, rubber conditioning plants and 
warehouses in the tropic Far East, direct 
steamship lines, an immense rubber plan- 
tation in Africa, and an unsurpassed 
organization for marketing the huge out- 
turn of Firestone products. 

\ very human industrialist, Mr. Fire- 
stone was early interested in workers’ 
welfare, and not only built a model home 
community near the parent plant, but gave 
the operatives a handsome clubhouse, an 
athletic field, a 36-hole golf course, 
organized a savings bank with special ad- 
vantages, and established such a model 
stock-owning plan that when it was an- 
nounced a dozen years ago 11,300 out of 
13,000 employes showed their faith by 
promptly subscribing for most of the 50,000 
shares issued. 

During the World War Mr. Firestone 
not only put the extensive Firestone Park 





('nderwood & Underwood Studios 


property at the service of the federal 
government, but subscribed heavily for 
Liberty Loan bonds and strove hard for 
the success of the several great loan 
drives. He was a member of the Ohio 
Council of National Defense and rendered 
especially valuable aid as a member of the 
United States War Service Committee of 
Eight in regulating the importation and 
allocation of crude rubber and also in or- 
ganizing the Rubber Division of the Wart 
Industries Board. 

That Mr. Firestone had the larger 
interests of the rubber industry at heart, 
quite as much as his own, was strikingly 
shown in his fight against the Stevenson 
Restriction Act which took effect Nov. 1, 
1922. A notable feature of his campaign 
against the attempt to control the price of 
crude rubber was his calling of the con- 
ference in Washington, Feb. 27-28, 1923, of 
all rubber, automobile and accessory manu- 
facturing companies of the United States 
to consider ways and means for obtaining 
rubber from other than the British re- 
stricted sources. He was directly instru- 
mental in getting the federal government 
to carry out its world-wide investigation 
of the crude rubber situation and its in- 
quiry into potential production of rubber 
under American auspices. In addition to 
the government expeditions, he fitted out 
one of his own to gather additional data 
on rubber production in both hemispheres. 

Realizing the advantage to a manufac- 
turer in controlling the source of raw 
materials, Mr. Firestone set about to 
acquire a rubber plantation adequate for 
his companies; and in the summer of 1925 
he announced that in Liberia he had finally 
realized his wish through a_ concession 
there of a million acres. Starting with a 
small estate as a nucleus, he is rapidly 
developing on African soil, and under the 
immediate direction of his eldest son, 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., a plantation 
which will be the last word in equipment 
and efficiency. 

3usiness may be to him like an activat- 
ing mainspring, but, practical as he is, 
Mr. Firestone is intensely human. No em- 
ployer takes a kindlier interest in or is 
more appreciative of his hosts of coworkers 
or knows so many of them intimately. 
To his quick and direct sympathy may be 
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Leader 


executive talents, broad 
sympathies, uncommon 
vision and initiative, he is 
acknowledged by other 
greal captainsof hischos- 
en industry as the most 
forceful figure in the 
trade at home and abroad. 


fairly attributed the fact that they are so 
thoroughly imbued with the Firestone 
spirit of loyalty. Early realizing the ad- 
vantages of freedom from capital control 
by outside interests, Mr. Firestone has so 
wisely regulated the financing of his con- 
cerns that the dominant voice is always 
that of himself and his faithful fellow- 
workers. Without such handicap of ex- 
ternal influences, his friends say, he is better 
able to realize his cherished ambition of 
“utmost success through maximum 
service.” 

Probably the most striking characteris- 
tic of Mr. Firestone is his ability in formu- 
lating or executing a plan, to concentrate 
unremittingly upon it. Nothing appears 
to distract him, and when he has finished 
weighing a business proposition his friends 
say there is very little left to consider. 

Asked once what factor had exerted the 
most favorable influence on his career, Mr 
Firstone said: “I attribute any success I 
may have had to the fact that at the be- 
ginning I had no capital. Then I had to 
watch every expenditure. Men fail, I be- 
lieve, because they have no goal and work 
aimlessly in life. Every successful man has 
a definite aim, and his efforts are given 
over to accomplish that end.” 

In addition to being the head of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, 
O., and Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. Fire- 
stone also heads the tire factory bearing 
his name in Canada and is a director in 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (Great 
Britain) Ltd. He is also president of the 
Firestone Steel Products Co., and the Fire- 
stone Park Trust & Savings Bank, Akron 
Home Owners’ Investment Co., Coventry 
Land & Improvement Co., and the Xylos 
Rubber Co. of Akron; director of the 
Bankers’ Guarantee Title & Trust Co. and 
Central Savings & Trust Co. of Akron; 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Highway Education 
Board, John Burroughs Memorial Asso- 
ciation, New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, Ohio Society of New 
York, president of the Akron City Plan- 
ning Commission, member of the Ohio 
Council of Churches (president 1923-4). 

Mr. Firestone was long an active mem- 
ber of the Rubber Association of America 
and while president (1916-18) entertained 
the directors and standing committees at 
lis estate “Harbe! Manor,” Medina Rd., 
Akron. He was one of the organizers of 
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the Rubber Institute, Inc., and helped to 
form the Rubber Purchasing Agency. In 
1926 he was honored by Mt. Union Col- 
lege with the degree of Doctor of Business 
Administration. He is a member of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Akron 
Chamber of Commerce, Akron Real Estate 
toard, of the University, City, Portage 


Country, and Fairlawn Country clubs, 
Akron; Union and Mayfield Country 
clubs, Detroit: India House, New York; 
and Congressional Country club, Washing- 
ton 


better 
ransportation, Mr 


To encourage the 


roads and improving tr 

Firestone offers yearly to high school 
students a 4-year college scholarship for 
the best essay on the subject His hobbies 
center about fine horses, prize cattle, model 
farms, and dairying \t his Akron estate 
he maintains one of the finest private rid- 
ing rings in the country \t Miami 


Beach, Florida, he maintains another estate, 


Harbel Villa 

Mr. Firestone married Miss Idabelle 
Smith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
T. Smith, of Jackson, Mich., Nov. 20, 
1895 Mr. and Mrs. Firestone have six 
children: Harvey S., Jr., efficiently man 
aging the Liberian plantation Russell 
Allen, who will have charge of the new 
Firestone tire factory in Los Angeles; 
Leonard Kimball, a student at Princeton; 
Raymond Christy. who is preparing for 
Princeton: Roger Stanley, and Elizabeth 


Idabe Ike 


Annual Meeting of Northern 
Rubber Co. 


Barberton, O., at 


Northern Rubber C l, 
its annual meeting elected the following 
directors: | 1. Schott, Edmund Shaw, 
F. M. Howard, Dr. A. A. Kohler, C. 
Blake McDowell, | M. Hahn, Louis 
Schott, 7 H. Clark, J. I. Bower F. W. 
Siffert, J. P. Immler I I. Schott was 
reelected president Edmund Shaw, 
treasurer and H {.. Hilton, assistant 


} 
elected sex 


treasurer FE. M. Hahn was 


retary to Monahan 


reporte 1. exces led $1, 
$1,500,000 


Business 
000,000 luring the ear with 
¢} once vear 


anticipated for the « g 


The Akron Section of the A. C. S. 
met February 20 in the general office din 
ing room ol he Goodvear Tire & Rubber 
Ci and was Idt ed by Dr. ( S 
Whitby 1 the s t of lastic Col 
loids Dr. Whit! pr ssor of chem- 
istry at McGill | ers Montreal, 
Canada, and 1s « ered t the out 

1; nthorit = vibes 
standing author es oO IDD« 

A. 4 Fleiter, vice president and gen 
eral manager of the Akron Standard 
Mold Company of Akron, Ohio, recently 
returned from a business trip to the 
West Coast. Mr. Fleiter visited rubber 

» the Sar Francisco rubber 


companies if 


stricts 





Ohio 





Williams F. & M. Merged 
with National Foundry 


The Williams Foundry & Machine Co. 
\kron, Ohio, has been purchased by the 


National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. The fol- 
lowing officials of the National company 
will operate the new company. E. W. 


Willis, general 
Reichert, 


Sheldon, president; A. H. 
and treasurer; A. W. 
and sales manager. 
will continue as 
manager Rubber Mill Machinery 
Division of the National company. 
Edward E. Allen & Son will continue 
with the new company in the manufacture 
of Allen-Williams products including tub- 
ings and straining machines, also they will 


manager 
secretary 


W. ¥ 


Duncan sales 


develop a complete line of rubber ma- 
chinery 

The new company will immediately 
erect at Erie, Pa., a machine shop build- 


ing of the most modern type, 150 feet wide 
by 356 feet long, equipped with three over- 
head 15 to 30-ton cranes, and with com- 
tool equipment, on adjacent 
foundries and gear 


plete machine 
property to the present 


plant. The buildings will then comprise a 
15-acre site with sidings on three railroads, 
New York Central, Nickel Plate and 


Lake Erie, with direct switch- 


bessemer & 
ing connection with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
plant of The Williams 
foundry & Machine Co., in Akron, O., will 
be operated until the new Erie plant is in 
operation, which will be about June 15, 
will continue without in- 
and all existing orders carried 
schedule. The present person- 
Williams company, with the 
f the officials, will continue with 


The present 


1929. Business 
terruption 

through on 
nel of The 
exception « 
the new company 
\kron, O., 
eight to 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., 


directorate was reduced from 


five members at the annual executive 
conference held Feb. 12 [he directors 
who will serve during 1929 are S. S. 
Miller, president; J. F. Jones, J. B. 
Huber, E. J. Smail, Jr., and R. M. Piill- 
nore All officers were reelected. They 
include J. B. Huber, vice president; J. 
F. Jones, vice president in charge of 
sales: R. E. Block, vice president in 
charge of finance: H. H. McCloskey, 
secretary and H. H. Matz, treasurer. 
Charles M. Piper, sundry sales man- 
ager of the Goodvear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has recently announced his resig- 
nation to take effect March 1. Mr 


Piper came to Goodyear in March, 1915, 
and has worked successively in the ser- 
vice departments of the company at 
Akron, Minneapolis and 


Patrick H. Hart, 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


Chicago. 
treasurer of the 
Akron, 


Goodyear 


9O 


O., since 1920 has tendered his resigna- 
tion. He first became identified with the 
Goodyear company in 1920, and previ- 
ously was connected with Price, Water- 
house & Co., accountants of New York, 
N. Y., and had been also a consultant 
in railroad construction work in Canada. 


The Harshaw Chemical Co., formerly 
Che Harshaw Fuller & Goodwin Co., 
manufacturers and importers of chem- 


icals, oils and dry colors, has elected 
new officers. W. N. Harshaw is presi- 
dent, R. S. Wensley, W. J. Harshaw, 
O. J. Hall and W. R. Wensley are the 


vice presidents and Drake T. Perry is 
secretary and treasurer. Factories of the 
company are located at Cleveland, 
Elyria, and Philadelphia. The principal 
office is in Cleveland and there are branch 
New York, Philadelphia and 
The company agencies in 
larger cities of the country 


offices in 
Chicago. has 


most of the 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, ©O., announces that P. E. H. 
Leroy, former assistant treasurer of the 





P. E. H. Leroy 


company, has been appointed treasurer to 
hll the vacancy made by the resignation 


of P. H. Hart. The directors of the 
company also advanced Hubert H. 
Hanna and Zimmri C. Oseland to the 


positions ot 

J. C. Clinefelter of the sales depart- 
ment of the Akron Rubber Mold Division 
of the National Rubber Macliinery Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been confined to St. 
Thomas Hospital on of a 
broken leg. 

The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio, has purchased the _ busi- 
ness and part of the equipment of the 
Erie Rubber Corp. of Sandusky. J. A. 
Miller, general manager of the Erie 
Rubber will join the force of 
Swinehart. 


assistant treasurers. 


account 


sales 








March 1, 1929 


Reorganization of Mason 
Company 


3ondholders have completed their re- 
organization of the Mason company and 
will function under the name of The Ma- 


son Tire & Rubber Corp. It is stated 
that tires will be ready for the market 
on, or before, March 1, and that the 


Kent, O., plant will be put in operation 
at once. The company will concentrate 
its efforts on line of high quality 
tires only and will sell its product on an 
exclusive distributer basis. 


one 


Garrison Keller, president of 
company, is a Pennsylvania 
had considerable ex- 


Henry 
the new 
graduate He has 


perience in the management of manufac- 
plants 


turing and the study of market 





H. G. Keller 
conditions. One of the first plants in 
England to manufacture roller bearings 


was designed, equipped, and managed for 


some time by Mr. Keller. In recent years 
he has been associated with Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, New York, and Ralph E. Davis 


of Pittsburgh in the valuation of public 
utility and industrial plants, also in the 


study of markets and market conditions 
for proposed utilities. 

The new company will have its first 
meeting of distributers March 1, 1929, at 
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which time the sales policy will be dis- 
cussed. 


Protagonist of Guayule Rubber 


To all familiar with rubber history the 
mere mention of guayule at once suggests 
George Holmes Carnahan. The name of 
the product and that of its practical pro- 
moter have become in a way synonymous, 
so long and so intimately have the two 
been associated. Certain it is that no one 
has labored against more discouraging 
odds and few have expended as much to 
vindicate the basic soundness of an im- 
portant industrial development than has 
Mr. Carnahan. In his bright lexicon there 
seems to be no such word as fail. While 
many were scouting the idea that the 
United States could develop within its own 
confines an abundance of good rubber, he 
labored on indefatigably, convinced that it 
cculd be done at competitive cost if the 
work were carried on in a thoroughgoing 
fashion. At last his long-cherished plans 
are maturing in a gratifying manner, and 
America’s fears of a rubber scarcity are 
being gradually dispelled largely through 
the unique enterprise which he initiated 
and so valiantly championed. 

But while the rubber trade knows of 
Mr. Carnahan as the foremost figure in 
the development of guayule, it is not as 
familiar with his career as a geologist, 
expert engineer, trade authority, and 
financier, or with his talent for organizing. 
Like many another leader who 
has won high place, he is of Scotch-Irish 
descent and was born in Cadiz, O., March 
16, 1879, and supplemented a high school 
education with special courses in inorganic 
chemistry and metallurgy. Early showing 
an aptitude for engineering, he turned a 
practical training in that line to good ac- 
count. Between 1896 and 1902 he acquired 
experience with mining companies in Lead- 
ville, Col., Mexico, and Ecuador to qualify 
for appointment in 1903 as general super- 
intendent of mines for the Cia. Metalurgica 
Mexicana, retaining that position until 1910 
when he. became manager of the mines, 
mills, and smelters of the Tezuitlan Cop- 
per Co., Mexico. 

Mr. Carnahan having made a close study 


business 


Ill 


MEZZANINE FLOOR OF NATIONAL 
RUBBER MACHINERY CO.’S DE MATTIA BROS. PLANT AT CLIFTON, N. J. 
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of rubber generally and the possibilities of 
its large scale production near its greatest 
market, became actively interested in 
guayule operations while in Mexico. In 
1915 he gave up his extensive and suc- 
cessful mining interests to accept the 
presidency of the Continental-Mexican 
Rubber Co. and shortly afterward was 





Blank-Stcller, 


Inc. 


George H. Carnahan 


made president and chairman of the board 
of the Intercontinental Rubber Co., which, 
with its subsidiaries, has been the largest 
producer of guayule rubber since 1906. 
Intercontinental has also developed a large 
hevea rubber plantation in Sumatra fol- 
lowing a personal inspection by Mr. 
Carnahan in 1917. 

Largely through Mr. Carnahan’s engi- 
neering and organizing talent guayule rub- 
ber has retained an important place in 
the industry with a 1927 production of 
12,000,000 pounds which placed it second 
on the list of several hundred plants con- 
taining rubber. In 1926 at a Rubber 
Division symposium of the American 
Chemical Society in Philadelphia he read 
a paper, since widely quoted, on “The 
Production of Guayule Rubber,” forecast- 
ing guayule raising on an _ extensive, 
mechanized scale by farmers guided and 
financed by local factory organizations. 
He has also invented and patented many 
devices and processes for extracting rub- 
ber from guayule shrub, as also nitrate 
from Chilean ores. 

Mr. Carnahan is also president and chair- 
man of Intercontinental’s several sub- 
sidiaries. He was married to Miss Lucre- 
tia Butt on April 29, 1913, and makes 
his home at 20 East 76th St., New York. 
He is a member of the Lotos Club, New 
York Athletic Club, New York Rubber 
Exchange, American Geographical Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution, Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, Explorers’ Club, 
and La Jolla Golf Club. His office is in 
the General Motors Bldg., 1775 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Wolfgang Klemperer, expert of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corp. staff will be 
in charge of the initial course of the 
Akron University ground school in 
aviation, scheduled to open March 1. 
Aerodynamics will be the first course 
and it will be taught as a part of the 
evening session of the school. 
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The Fisk Sales School has been de- 
veloped by The Fisk Tire ¢ Inc., Chi- 
copee Falls, Mass., with the idea of giv 
ing the sales organization a definite and 
comprehensive knowledge of the com- 


pany’s product and policy The plan in- 


volves a two weeks’ course, three days in 
factory inspection and lectures by depart 
ment heads on the processes visited dur- 


ing the inspection trips, followed by four 


days of real bench experience in the re 
pairing of tires and the use of up-to-date 
repair equipment, four days to selling and 
advertising study and one day to an ex 


amination 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 


Co., Boston, Mass., has taken title, 
through James J. Scully, in the large 
manufacturing plant bounded by Broad- 
way, Hampshire St., Boston & Albany 


> 


Railroad and the Broad canal, Cambridge 


Mass. This plant consists of three build 


ings three stories high containing 63,000 
feet of manufacturing space A large 
power plant and 76,741 feet of land are 
included also. J. J. Newton Smith of 
Salem is president and manager of the Bos- 





ton Woven Hose & Rubber Co., one of the 


oldest of New England’s enterprises in the 


rubber trade 


The United States Rubber Club, com 


posed of officials of the U. S. Rubber 
plants and offices in the state, held its 
first banquet recently at the Boston City 
Club which took the form of a reception 
to the new president of the corporation, 
F. B. Davis, Jr. of Ne York. E. B 
Robinson, superintendent of the Ameri 
can Rubber Co., president and Homer 
E. Sawyer, formerly of Malden and 
vice president of — the United States 
Rubber Co., introduced President Davis 

George B. Hendrick was elected 


president and general manager of Foot- 
first meeting of 
election 


wear Guild, Inc., at the 
the Guild 
marked the 
started nine months ago which 
new method of 
the manufacturer to 
retail 
start of a 


directors Che 
consummation of an idea 
will lead 
distribu 


to an entirely 


tion of shoes from 
the consumer through the 
and the final 
$1,000,000 corporation 
organized by The Sherman Corporation, 
managers Mr 
in Massa 


dealer, 
before a 


which has 


move 
been 


engineers and business 
Hendrick is widely known 
chusetts having previously held an exec- 


utive position with the Fisk Rubber 
Co. of Chicopee Falls 

VJalter Wakefield has been made 
manager of the production department 
of the Clifton Manufacturing Co., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. He was formerly 


with Converse Rubber Shoe 


Mass 


connected 


Co., Malden, 


N. Lincoln Greene, president of the 
Clifton Manufacturing Co., Jamaica 


Plain, Mass., makers of rubber clothing, 
tapes, hockey pucks, etc., is on 
tended 
Coast. 


an exX- 


business trip to the Pacific 





Stedman Products Co., South 
Mass., makers of Stedman 
reinforced rubber flooring, 
following officers at their 
February 19: Herbert 
QO Phillips, president; Merton A. 
first president; Walter W. 
second vice president; James I 


The 
Braintree, 
naturized 
elected the 
annual meeting 
lurner, Vice 
Rowse, 
Finnie, treasurer and George W. Bailey, 

submitted indicated 
had made substantial 


sales. 


secretary Reports 
that the 


mT 


Company 


financially, with increased 


-ogress 


machinists of 


J. & W. Jolly Inc., 


Holyoke, Mass., who make automobile 
tires and tube machinery are manu- 
facturing special machinery for the 
Fisk Rubber Company from Fisk de- 


is and patents 








Rhode Island 





is reflected in the rub- 
Rhode Is- 


curtailed 


The mild winter 


ber boot and shoe factories in 


tl being on 


land, the plants all 

schedules both as to the number of oper- 
atives and the production cards. Pros- 
pects of activity are not promising for 
some time to come. The wire depart- 
ments, on the other hand, are working 


while the novelty and druggists’ 
operating full 


normally 
sundries departments are 


time with good orders ahead. 


The American Wringer Co., Woon- 


socket, sold its hand clothes wringer de- 
partment to the Lowell Manufacturing 
Co. of Erie, Pa., for a price which was 


not disclosed. The machinery of the de- 
partment was transferred to the Erie plant 
Lowell company. George R. Kelite, 
secretary and general manager of the 
Woonsocket company, stated that the sixty 
people who comprised the hand wringer 


of the 


Bankers Buy Thermoid Rubber and Stokes Asbestos Co. 


The Thermoid Rubber Co. and the 
Stokes Asbestos Co., both of Trenton, N. 
J., have been purchased by a syndicate’ of 
New York bankers. The companies will 
be operated with an interlocking manage- 
ment 

Robert J. Stokes, president of the Ther- 
moid Rubber Co. and treasurer of the 
Stokes Asbestos Co., made the announce- 
ment, but declined to reveal the identity of 
the purchasers or the price involved. 

Outstanding capital stock of the two 
companies has changed hands and a holding 
company is now in process of formation. 
It will be called the Thermoid Company 
and is to control the operating companies 
here as subsidaries. 

Officers of the Thermoid Rubber Co. and 
the Stokes Asbestos Co. will be included in 
the holding company and the present man- 
agement of the two companies will remain 

with one exception. That is, 
Stokes in addition to being treas- 


the same 
Robert J 
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department would be taken into the other 
departments as they expand from time to 
time 


Clarence W. Higbee, former tech 
nical superintendent of the wire division 
of the National India Rubber Co., at 
Bristol, was tendered a farewell banquet 
by members of the Bristol Engineering 
Society the evening of Feb. 15, with A. S 
Bazilevich officiating as toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were given by S. A. Smith of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., L. Leo Cantwell, super 
intendent of production of the wire divi- 
sion of the local factory and Edward A 
Maher, who has recently returned from 
Persia, where he was employed as a con- 


structing engineer 


The United States Rubber Co. has 
announced the appointment as assistant 
sales depart 


manager of the mechanical 


ment of J. A. Wahlgreen who was for- 
merly with the National India Rubber 
Co. at Bristol. Clarence W. Higbee who 


has been’ technical superintendent of the 
wire division of the National India Rubber 


Co. has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager of wire sales of the United States 
Co. Promotions in the National plant in 
clude Fred L. Dunbar, from operating su 
perintendent to a consulting capacity; A 


S. Bazilevich from chief inspector to tech- 
nical superintendent, succeeding Mr. Hig- 
bee, and L. Cantwell to production 
superintendent 


Leo 


Fisk Sales Conference 


of the Fisk Tire Co., Inc., 
started a series of 
Feb. 4 and 5 
will extend 
ending at 
Mass., 


Officials 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
district sales meetings, 
in Atlanta, Ga., which 
throughout the entire country 
the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, 
Mar. 13 and 14 

The group is headed by Frank E. Es- 
penhain, executive vice-president, and its 
purpose is to outline to the sales organi- 
zation the 1929 plans for the Fisk com- 
pany including the advertising program 
and the dealer help plans. 
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urer of the asbestos company, will become 
president as well, succeeding his father, 
W. J. B. Stokes. According to plans, both 
plants which employ 800 people, will re 
main in operation. 

Officers of the Thermoid Rubber Co. will 
be, as they have been heretofore, Robert 
J. Stokes, president; Joseph O. Baur, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Baur will also 
continue as secretary of the Stokes Asbes- 


tos Co. Mr. Stokes will act as general 
manager. 
The Thermoid is one of the iargest com- ! 


panies making brake lining in the United 
States and is the largest of all American 


concerns manufacturing hydraulic com- 
pressed brake lining. It maintains agencies 
in all parts of the world and numbers 


among its customers some of the biggest 
users of brake lining. In addition to brake 
linings, it makes clutch facings, mechanical 
rubber goods, moulded specialties, universal 
joint disks and auto radiator hose. 
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Joseph A. McNulty, 114 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y., importer of red 
oxide has been appointed a member of 
the Committee on Chemicals of the 
3ritish Empire Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States. 


Haldane & Co., Inc., announces the 
removal of its offices to the Corn Ex- 
change Bank Bldg., 15 William St., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. Hentz & Co., New York, N. Y., 
has, through the election of Sylvan E. 
Weil as a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, two representatives on 
the exchange, the other being H. N. 
Baruch. Mr. Weil who was manager 
of the rubber department of the firm 
was admitted to partnership last year. 


Carlye Rubber Co., dealers in rubber 
goods are now located in larger quarters 
at 64 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., will hold their an- 
nual meeting and banquet at the Con- 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 20. 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co.’s 
manager of sales development, Bruce R. 
Silver, spent several days in Akron last 
month. Before being advanced to his 
present executive post in New York, 
Mr. Silver was located in the Cleveland 
office of the company. 

Stewart-Mathesius, Inc., personnel 
agency has removed to 247 Madison 
Avenue, Suite 601. Frank Y. Stewart is 
president. 


gress 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., announces that it has acquired the 
business of the Trumbull Vanderpoel Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. of Bantam, Conn., which 
will be operated as a subsidiary under its 
present name. 

J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y., has recently started 
the construction of a large new carbon 
black factory in the Panhandle of Texas, 
located two miles west of Borger. The 
plant is designed to produce approximately 
fifteen million pounds of carbon black per 
year, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has named five key men to be in charge 
of production at the new Goodyear plant 
being constructed at Gadsden, Ala. These 
men are: V. L. Follo, who will be su- 
perintendent of division A; Norman A. 
Neiger, who will be superintendent of 
division B; G. G. Bloon, who will be in 
charge of division C; Jack M. Fry will 
be development manager; and Patrick 
Niederhauser, who will have charge of 
technical service. 


The McClaren Tire & Rubber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has announced the be- 
ginning of quantity production of a new 
extra heavy tire known as the McClaren 
autocrat umiversal balloon. Additional 
equipment installed in the plant for its 
manufacture will increase production ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. The company 


has on file orders for about 90 per cent 
more tires than on the corresponding date 
of 1928. 

The Old Dominion Rubber Co., Inc., 
600 Nat. Bank Commerce Bldg., Nor- 
folk, Va., has recently undergone a reor- 
ganization. The plant has been improved 
and is now ready to pvt on the market a 
toy balloon. Officers of the company are: 
J. R. Young, president; John Hadfield, 
vice president and general manager; R. 
G. Young, secretary and treasurer. Di- 
rectors are: H. W. Lyon, Barron S. 
Black, J. R. Young, R. G, Young and 
John Hadfield. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. an- 
nounces $600,000 is to be spent in im- 
provements for increasing the capacity 
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of the fabric mills at Cedartown, and 
Thomaston, Ga. This is said to be the 
largest single cotton mill development 
in the south since the Civil War. The 
company plans to add 18,800 spindles, 
bringing the total number of spindles at 
Cedartown plant to 50,800 and the plant 
at Thomaston will be increased to 80,- 
000 spindles. The mills will have a 
capacity of 15,000,000 pounds of fabric 
annually. New buildings are to be built. 

Dr. Charles F. Swingle of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, recently re- 
turned from Madagascar bringing live 
plants and seeds, which will be tested 
for possible adaptation in the United 
States, the Department of Agriculture 
stated February 15. In the collection 
are 23 lots of plants which seem to be 
potential sources of rubber. Ten of 
these plants are being commercially ex- 
ploited for rubber at the present time 
in Madagascar, Dr. Swingle says. 








New 


Jersey 








Production in the New Jersey rubber 
plants is reported to be _ generally 
normal, but having dropped off a little 
in some of the factories. A few plants 
working on large midwinter rush orders 
were compelled to operate with three 
shifts. Now that these orders have been 
filled the overtime has been eliminated. 
Orders for tires and tubes are slowly 
increasing and spring prospects are very 
good. Hard rubber orders also show 
some improvements and sales of heels 
and soles are increasing. Belting, pack- 
ing hose lead in the production of me- 
chanical rubber goods. 


The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 


ville, Pa., continues to operate under 
normal working conditions. 
The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 


N. J., announces that conditions in all 
lines of rubber production show some 
improvement. The company is operat- 
ing normally. 


The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., reports that the hard 
rubber situation is improving. The 
company is preparing to take care of its 
incteasing business by the installation 
of new equipment. 


William J. B. Stokes, prominent 
Trenton rubber manufacturer, and Mrs. 
Stokes are sojourning in St. Augustine, 
Fla. 


The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., is now operating to 
capacity and is occupying its new addi- 
tion, where rubber molded goods are 
manufactured. 


The Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 
Square, N. J., reports that business 
shows some improvement over the past 
two months. 


William H. Sayen, Jr., president of 
the Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 
Square, N. J., is on an extended busi- 
ness trip through the West and North- 
west. He will be absent a month. 








The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Trenton, N. J., announces the ap- 
pointment of three new representatives 


for. the Victor-Springfield tires and 
tubes. G. M. Youngkrantz, of Chicago, 
has been made district representative 
for that section. H. R. Smith, of 


Columbus, O., will look after the terri- 


tory in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Harold Bell, of Dallas, 
Texas, will cover the southwestern 
territory. 


The Combination Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Trenton, N. J., announces 
that business has slackened up a little. 
The company had been _ operating 
twenty-four hours a day for some time. 


The Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., 
Trenton N. J. manufacturers of mechani- 
cal rubber goods, report a new addition to 
the factory with a railroad siding will be 
completed early this month. The mill and 
calender room will occupy the first floor 
and the hose making department the second 
floor. A total of 6,800 square feet will 
be added. 


Rubber Products Corp. 


The Rubber Products Corp., a New 
Jersey corporation organized last Sep- 
tember, has purchased the large factory 
building of the former Rubbercraft 
Corp., Doylestown, Pa., and has started 
operation. New equipment has been in- 
stalled and the firm is now manu- 
facturing high grade molded goods and 
full molded automobile inner tubes. 
Golf ball centers are also being made by 
the new company as well as a full line 
of rubber washers and joints for milking 
machines and other apparatus. Fifty 
per cent of the product made by the 
concern is sold to manufacturers of 
other articles using rubber and the 
balance to the jobber. William C. 
Ehrenfeld, formerly of the Dural Rub- 
ber Co., Flemington, N. J., is business 
manager of the new concern. 
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Pacific Coast 








A. H. Gregory, San Francisco branch 
New York Belting & Pack 
best-informed dis- 


manager ot 
ing Co., one of the 
tributers ot 


the Pacific Coast, is 


mechanical rubber goods on 
confident that 1929, 
Start as compared 


1928, 


despite a rather slow 


with the beginning of will produce 


an excellent volume of business He 


bases his view on the fact that agricul- 


tural and business conditions are very 
sound. He also looks for an early 
easing up mm money rates tor com- 
mercial needs, which should benefht 
dealers in rubber and other goods 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, 
San Francisco, Calif., has been merged 
with The Paraffine Companies, Inc., the 
latter acquiring the former through an 
exchange of shares for the total stock 
of the Plant company, according to 
President R S Shainwald of the 
Paraffine concern, makers of paints, 
shingles, wall and_ fiberboard, floor 


coverings, asbestos and other products 


The Plant company was started in 1900 
It took over in 1904 the West Coast 
Rubber Co., in 1909 the Panama Rub 


ber Co., in 1910 the Barton Packing & 
Rubber Co., in 1912 Asbestos Manu- 
facturing & Supply Co. in 1913 
Magnesia Asbestos Supply Co., and in 
1920 Merle Magnesia Co., the latter 


Redwood 
Plant Division 
while manu 
mechanical 


bringing with it a fine mill at 
City, Calif., which the 
will continue to 
facturing a large line of 
rubber goods and distributing all kinds 


operate 


of hose and belting 


As a result of the change, Presi 
dent and Manager Sidney L. Plant 
and Secretary- Treasurer Elliott ‘. 
Pierce retire, First Vice President 
Charles A. Wright becomes general 
manager, Second Vice President Milton 


S. Sprague is a special salesman, Sam. J. 
and Bert L 


lation he se 


Gillis is waterfront man, 
Hons looks after 
and hose rack equipment 


Inland Rubber Co., Chicago, IIL, re 


and 


insu 


ports satisfactory coast business and 
especially in the new heavy duty tire 
line. Vice President C. P. Turner, who 
is also resident manager of southwest 
sales, with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
reports that in the next 60 days com 
pany stores will be opened in Pasadena, 
Santa Anna and San Diego \ large 
volume of tires ts irketed through 


} 


concessions Dy 

stores in the 
Patterson-Ballagh Corp 

Wilmington Blvd., Los 


manufacturers of rubber goods for oil 


Sout vect 
. 65th St. and 


ingeles, Calif 


field work, is now yperating to full 
capacity in its new $75,000 plant and 
handling over 5,000 pounds of rubber 
composition daily E. Walker, chief 


who has several 


engineer, 
chinery devices to his credit, 
tion of the plant 


+} 


rubber m 

designed 
and supervised the ere¢ 
and the installation of 


equipment which effects a 40 per cent 


of products \ 


e up-to-date 


saving in the handling 


complete laboratory outfit was the latest 
addition to the equipment, and another 
48-inch roll mixer is about to be added. 


Herbert N. 


Wayne, rubber expert, has 


been engaged in an advisory capacity 
for the production department. The 
principal specialty being made is the 


3ettis rubber protector for well-drilling 


stems. C. L 
to Cuba. 
president and J. 
treasurer. 


is now on a 
Schurman is 


trip 
vice 


sallagh secretary 


Patterson is president, and 
Robert 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. recently 


entertained 


150 members of the Young 


at the Los Angeles factory 
\ustralia 


League who were en route to Washing- 


ton, D. C., to 
of President-elect 
executives of the 


Hoover. 


time hve 


witness the inauguration 
\t the same 
Goodyear 


factory in Australia, who were en route 
to a conference at the parent plant in 
\kron, also visited the Los Angeles 
plant. They were E. W. Machan, 
manager of personnel; S. H. Baker, 
factory accountant, and C. C. Flinn, E 





Edison Talks on Rubber 


Thomas A. Edison recently 
celebrated his eighty - second 
birthday at Fort Myers, Florida. 
When questioned on the subject 
: of rubber, the veteran inventor 
? gave the following answers: 


Q.—Have you ever given any 
thought to the chemical develop- 
ment of synthetic rubber ? 


A—No. It has no 


future 


; when rubber is quoted at 23 

: cents per pound. 

: QO—Will the manufacture 

' ever be extended to the point 
where it will be used for the 


pavement and road service 


A.—Yes. Short sections have 
been in use in Scotland for five 
years with great success. 

QO.—How will the success of 
your rubber experiments affect 
the future agricultural prosperity 
of Florida: 

\ I believe those states bor 
dering upon the Gulf of Mexico 


can grow plant rubber with profit 





: to the farmer in case otf war 
prices, but it might be possible 
in the future to grow rubber and 
compete with the tropics 

Q.—Is it true that you have 
found a plant which promises to 
solve the rubber production 
problem in the United States, 
und do u hope to develop it 
this winter? 

\.—I have found over 1,200 


plants to produce rubber. About 
[ f them will be cultivated 


torty 


} = 
on a iarge scaie 


Bn cote tt 


sans vcceaaatas is 


sanreruaniin, 


RT 


esssugnagangauntasetannids 
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and R. J. Paul of the 
Recent visitors 


L. Haverstick, 
labor-training division. 


from Akron have been R. P. Dins- 
more, chief chemist; Robert T. Howes, 
development department, who had 


helped to establish the Goodyear con- 
cern at Wolverhampton, England; and 
E. D. Alboid, manager of the technical 
service. 

United Rubber Corp., 37 Arkansas St., 
San Francisco, Calif., according to 
President Herbert King, is now specializ- 


ing in hard rubber goods for the bat- 
tery trade and has contracts covering 
most of its output for about a year 


ahead and expects to get into full pro- 
duction and on a 24-hour daily working 


schedule early in March. The new 
works start with a very up-to-date 
equipment for the making of battery 


boxes, etc., and a well-selected working 
force. The other officers, Mr. 
King, are: L. B. Sargeant, vice presi- 
dent; and C. C. Barre, secretary, all San 
Franciscans. 


besides 


Feather-like Pneumatic Products Co., 
5911 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
operates one of the unique rubber shops 
on the Coast. Among its products are 


airplane cushions for the U. S. Army 
and Navy, advertising balloons, inflat- 
able mattresses and life preservers, 


camping outfits, made-to-order wading 
breeches for hunters and fishermen 
made from dirigible balloon rubberized 
fabric, and specialties for motion picture 
work. According to Arthur A. Leltic, 
manager, business is exceptionally good. 


Franz Foundry & Machine Co., 
\kron, Ohio, which recently established 
a branch factory at 720 E. 60th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has quite completed the 
installation of its mechanical equipment. 
The products will include tire molds, 
cores, rings, etc., and special facilities 
have been provided for engraving tire 
molds. It is stated that local tire fac- 
tories are fairly crowding the new con- 


cern with orders. H. R. Brown is 
superintendent; J. J. Unckrich, sales 
manager; and Wm. Franz, office 


manager. President C. W. Franz, of 


\kron, was a recent visitor. 


Western Sulphur Industries, Inc., is 
installing equipment at its works in 
Harbor City, near Los Angeles, for the 
manufacture of rubber manufacturers’ 
sulphur in addition to sulphur for other 
industrial Various samples of 
sulphur tested in the 
laboratories of the several large tire 
factories in the Southwest in order to 
determine specifications on which the 
rubber trade requirements may be sup- 
plied. The company’s city address is 
Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Willys-Overland Co. was on Feb. 7 
host to a large assembly of representa- 
tives of the rubber and other industries 
of the Southwest on the occasion of the 
opening of its new $1,500,000 assembling 
plant at Maywood, near Los Angeles, 
Calif. John N. Willys, of Toledo, Ohio, 
president of the company, greeted the 
guests and spoke on the domestic and 
lower 


needs. 


are now being 


advantages of the 
The factory is the 


foreign trade 
Pacific Coast region. 
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“last word” in efficient lay-out and has 
an annual capacity for 30,000 cars. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Angeles, Calif., is hurrying the building 
of the foundation of its big plant and 
it is said that unless something quite 
unforeseen should occur it will be com- 
pleted even earlier than within the time 
scheduled. The present plants. at 
Compton and San Diego are working 
at utmost capacity on three shifts a day 
trying to catch up on an exceedingly 
large spring-dating business and to get 


Los 


ready for the later seasonal rush. 
January’s unfilled orders greatly 
eclipsed all previous records. Heavy 
truck pneumatics are in exceptionally 
strong demand owing to the rapidly 
growing tendency of many bus and 
truck owners to discard solids in favor 


of “pneus.” Demonstrated economic 
advantage of the latter and increasing 
opposition to solids by city and state 
authorities are cited as strong factors in 
spurring on the change-over. 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co. has 
nearly completed the installation at its 
Los Angeles plant of an additional bat- 
tery of vulcanizers, tire building ma- 
chines, and tube-forming apparatus in 
order to increase the output 50 per cent. 
That this goal will soon be passed is 
the opinion of F. E. Titus, general sales 
manager; Jay Smith, manager of pneu- 
matic tire sales; and J. L. Kelly, branch 
administration manager, who have just 
completed a long tour among _ the 
branches in the eleven westein states 
served by the company, and also com- 
pleted an aggressive sales programme 
for 1929. The Pacific concern will now 
have an advertisement department 
separate from that of the parent com- 
pany at Akron. It will be in charge of 
E. T. Morris, who has had much ex- 
perience in Philadelphia and Akron. A. 
L. Fullwood will continue as district 
advertising manager. F. J. Maccammon 
has been appointed branch manager at 
Oakland, Calif.. and R. J. Loomis has 
been transferred from the latter place 


to the management of the Denver 
branch. 

India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, according to Pacific Coast 
Manager W. R. Wheatley, has nego- 
tiated with Milton H. Crowe of the 


Tansey-Crowe Co. for exclusive dis- 
tribution of Indias in the San Francisco 
region. Mr. Crowe had been distributing 
Pennsylvania vacuum-cup tires in that 
section for eighteen years. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, is not planning for a 
branch factory on the Pacific Coast ac- 
cording to President William O’Neil, 
who recently addressed conven- 
tions of branch managers and dis- 
tributers in Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. Mr. O’Neil said that the 
company was much pleased with the 
gain scored in gross sales in 1928 over 
1927 of over 12 per cent, and he believes 
that the figure of $26,154,000 reached 
last year will be largely increased in 
1929 and to a -considerable. extent 


sales 


through replacements occasioned by the 
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greater use of high-compression motors 
and 4-wheel brakes. He sees nothing 
in the business situation to lessen a con- 
tinuance of good times. As for a coast 
factory, his company had in mind a 
$10,000,000 sales goal in the western 
territory before undertaking a tire- 
making plant. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., of Cali- 
fornia is turning out some 3,600 tires a 
day at its Los Angeles factory, accord- 
ing to Gentral Manager R. J. Cope; but 
this average will be steadily raised to 
7,500 early in the summer. Meanwhile 
a considerable amount of new ma- 
chinery is being installed to increase the 
output, and to make it no _ longer 
necessary to depend upon the parent 
plant in Akron to help jn filling orders. 
Additions are being made daily to the 
working force, which in mid-February 
numbered 1,050. The company is de- 
veloping a good export trade with Japan 
and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Mr. Cope brands as untrue a 
rumor that the Firestone company in- 
tends opening a chain of stores through- 
out the country to market its products. 
Recent visitors at the plant were Treas- 
urer J. J. Shea and Purchasing Director 
W. T. Lewis of the parent Firestone 
company in Akron. The Xylos Rubber 
Co. 5-story building on the Firestone 
property is now reclaiming rubber on a 
quantity scale under the management of 
W. H. Funston, assisted by H. H. 
Hummer. 


Fisk Rubber Co. of New York held 
a convention of salesmen and managers 
at the Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 13 and 14, the delegation represent- 
ing Southern California, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Arizona, and being headed 
by G. Al Wood, Los Angeles district 
manager. 

F. H. Banbury, well-known inventor 
and manager of the internal mixer de- 
partment of Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Derby, Conn., has been making a 
business trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Neversoil Rubber Products Co., for- 
merly California Rubber Products Co., 
of 621 East Ninth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., hospital supplies, 
tubing, aprons, shower curtains, gloves, 
sheeting and mats. 

Southwestern Rubber Co., 516 E. 4th 
St. Los Angeles, Calif., reports a 
marked increase in business thus far in 
1929. The concern makes first quality 
camelback and other tire repair ma- 
terials, and is owned by F. J. Keese and 
H. P. Gates. 

A. L. Friedlander, vice president in 
charge of production, and H. S. 
Mooradian, factory superintendent, 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing ‘Co., 
have been making a study of truck tire 
needs in the oil fields of the Southwest. 


manufacture 


Ward B. Algoe, formerly connected - 


with the Chanslor & Lyons Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed northwestern 
district sales representative for the 
Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
with offices in Seattle. 
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Los Angeles Group 
Rubber Division, A. C. S. 


At a well-attended dinner and meeting 
of Los Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., at the Mary Louise restaurant 
Jan. 31, R. P. Dinsmore, chief chemist 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, gave a very interesting 
illustrated talk on “Some Practical 
Aspects of Rubber Evaluation.” He 
supplemented his remarks on means ‘of 
judging crude and manufactured rubber 
with answers to many questions. Presi- 
dent Pond expressed appreciation of 
Mr. Dinsmore’s discourse and noted 
with much satisfaction the large in- 
crease in attendance. Many new mem- 
bers were added to the roster. 














Midwest 








The Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., has announced that Nelson B. 


Eldred, Jr., formerly of Portland, Maine, 
will succeed the late William N. Keller 
as purchasing agent and office manager. 

The Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, 
Mass., will be represented in Chicago 
and the Northwest by the H. L. Patzer 
Co., 1714 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis 

The Huetter-Premier Machine Co., 
7215 Livernois Ave., Detroit, Mich., re- 
ports business satisfactory with orders 
coming in from foreign as well as 
domestic manufacturers. 

Servicised Products 
makers of Servicised 
compounders, has moved to 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


Corporation 
Products for 
53 West 


Tire Price Reductions by Mail 
Order Houses 

To meet the price reductions an- 
nounced by the leading rubber com- 
panies in November, mail order houses 
have reduced tire prices from seven to 
twenty per cent. It is also reported that 
they have adopted a tire guarantee 
which is in many respects similar to 
the warranty sponsored by the Rubber 
Institute. 


Goodrich Fellowship Created 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. has established 
a chemistry fellowship at the University of 
Akron, according to an announcement made 
by Prof. H. E. Simmons, head of the 
chemistry department of the University. 
This scholarship is in addition to those 
maintained by Goodyear and Firestone. 

The Goodyear fellowship for the present 
year went to Sheldon C. Nichol, a graduate 
of the University of Illinois, and John T. 
Whittenberg of the same university holds 
the Firestone. 


H. O. SMITH HAS RESIGNED AS CHIEF 
of the automotive division, Department of 
Commerce. He will spend a short vacation 
- the South before announcing his future 
plans. 
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Canada 








Footwear Stocks Large 


There is no definite news about the 
new spring prices of rubbers, but it is 
fully expected that the new list will 
show a reduction of about 10 per cent; 
this list issued about March 1. 
The market in crude rubber has been 
stronger than for some months past so 
right in pre 
show a 


will be 


the prophets are probably 
dicting that the new list 
cut of not more than 10 per cent 

We 


are considerably 


will 


stocks 
should 


understand that overshoe 


larger than they 


be, and there will be a heavy carryover 
The explanation may be twofold. It 
may be that people throughout the 
country districts wear heavier leather 
footwear for the most part than city 
people Besides, country retailers as 
well as city retailers, are probably 


cautious about sending in repeat orders 
now in order to avoid having too much 
of a carryover at the end of the season. 
However, there are still a few weeks 
left in which the weather man may have 
1 chance to redeem his reputation with 
the wholesale trade 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can. 


Ltd. Production of the new Toronto 
plant will shortly be increased from 
9,500 tires to 10,500 daily. The new 
addition has been completed and ma- 


chinery is being installed while changes 
are being made in the main plant to 
permit of increased and more economi- 


cal operations. 
Canadian Connecticut Cotton Co., 
Lid., now owned by the Dominion Tex- 


tile Co., Ltd., Montreal, and operating 
under the name of the Sherbrooke Cot- 
ton Co., Ltd., is wide awake to the pos- 


sibilities of this tire fabric factory at 
Sherbrooke, Que., and figure that at the 
present time that only fifteen per cent of 
the tire fabric market is available to the 
company. Steps will be taken, it is said, 
to secure some of the business which 
is now going to foreign companies or to 
Canadian subsidiaries of American con- 
cerns 

Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Recent large orders placed by this com 
pany for additional equipment and new 
forerunners of an ex- 
vice- 


machinery are the 
program ( \. Jones, 
president and general manager, is 
quoted as saying: “The necessity of in- 
our manufacturing facilities is 


pansion 


creasing 
sales increase that 
since our 
May, 1927. 


In a period of less than two years Sei- 


brought about by the 
& . 


Seiberling tires have enjoyed 


establishment in Canada in 
berling sales have advanced from noth- 
ing to well over two million per annum. 
for almost everv 
the 


schedules 
19 IQ 


Production 


month of exceeded schedules 


of the preceding month, and January of 
this year reached the record peak pro- 
the history,” 


duction of organization's 


concluded Mr. Jones 











The Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., manufacturers of hard 
rubber specialties is putting up a factory 
addition at a cost of approximately $20,- 
000, exclusive of machinery. 

Major E. E. Williams, Ottawa branch 
manager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, the 
unanimous choice as president of the 
One Hundred Club, one of the lively 
service clubs of the capital city. 

Prof. G. S. Whitby, of the chemistry 
department of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, has been awarded the first Colwyn 
Gold Medal, an award instituted by 
Lord Colwyn last year for conspicuous 
scientific or technical na- 
ture dealing with the improvement of 
rubber manufacture or production. The 
award was made following deliberation 
and consideration by the council of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry. 

T. Y. O’Neill, Miner Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Granby, Que., has returned from a 
trip to Western Canada where he found 
good reason for optimism regarding 
1929 and is looking forward to a pros- 
perous 

The Capital Tire Sales, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., has been granted a charter to do 
business in Canada. 

Airless Tire Corp., Montreal, has been 
granted letters patent to manufacture 
rubber goods and buy and sell rubber. 

Gregory Tire & Rubber 1926, Ltd., 
British Columbia, is making extensive 
changes at its plant at Port Coquitlam, 
and improvements in its office at 631 
Howe St., Vancouver, in order to meet 
demand for its products in 
export 


was 


services of a 


season. 


increasing 
the and 
ing to Managing Director Fraser Jamie- 


domestic trade, accord- 
son, who has succeeded R. E. Jamieson, 
deceased. He that conditions in 
the Canadian Northwest are very 
1929, that the 

has orders enough on hand to 
24-hour-day 


states 
prom- 
ising tor and company 

operate 


its enlarged plant on a 


basis. 


wiltth 


4 
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Rubber Association of Canada 


The ninth annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Rubber Association of 
Canada was held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, on Jan. 29, 1929. The 
banquet was attended by about three 
hundred association members and their 
guests and was presided over by E. W. 
BeSaw, the retiring president. Ad- 
dresses were made by Justice Riddell, 
J. A., LL.D., F. A. Seiberling, president 
of the Rubber Association of America, 
and Rev. Canon H, J. Cody. 

At the annual meeting the following 
were elected directors: C. H. Carlisle, 


C. A. Jones, W. A. Eden, J. D. Hath- 
away, J. H. Coffey, Jr.. W. H. Miner, 
F. L. Freudeman, John. Westren (ex 


officio), and E. W. BeSaw (ex officio). 
The officers elected are as follows: C. 
H. Carlisle, president; W. A. Eden, vice 
president; C. N. Candee, treasurer; C. 
\. Jones, assistant treasurer; A. B. 
Hannay, manager and secretary. 

\. B. Hannay, manager, emphasized 
the fact that while this was a poor 
season for the domestic trade of Canada, 
due to unusually open weather, on the 
other hand the export trade was the 
largest that the industry has ever en- 
joyed, amounting to 9,500,000 pairs at 
a value of $8,500,000. 


Solid Tires Disappearing in New 
Zealand 

The use of the solid rubber tire in 
New Zealand is fast decreasing. Dis- 
tributers, who once carried heavy 
quantities of stock, are now proceed- 
ing cautiously and watching their stocks 
to avoid overstocking. In 1925 and 1926 
imports of solid rubber tires exceeded 
6,000; it appears doubtful if they will 
attain 5,000 in 1928. 

Principal reasons for decreased sales 
are due to the fact that prices for solid 
tires are higher than those asked for 
pneumatic tires. Consumers complain 
that they receive less mileage per gal- 
lon on the solid product. Extra taxa- 
tion has been imposed on_ vehicles 
equipped with solid rubber tires, and 
in many cases drastic regulations have 
been adopted by individual municipal- 
ities prohibiting vehicles which are 
equipped with solid tires on the roads 
during certain months. 
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‘Obituary 





Old-School Rubber Man 


Ira Foss Burnham, president of the 
Stoughton Rubber Co., a fine type of old- 
school rubber manufacturer, died January 
30 at his home on Park street, Stoughton, 
Mass., his unexpected passing after a four 
days’ illness grieving a wide circle of 
business and social friends to whom he 
had endeared himself by his unfailing 
courtesy, quick sympathy, ready apprecia- 
tion, and wunvarying fairness in all his 
dealings. 

Mr. Burnham, whose experience in the 
rubber industry up to the time of his re- 
tirement in 1924 covered some forty-six 
years, is remembered by the older men in 
the trade as the first to discard foot power 


sewing machines for steam driven ones 











Ira F. Burnham 


in making rubberized clothing and the 
first to replace the old solarizing process 
for curing proofed fabrics with dry heater 
vulcanizing, supplementing these with 
many other progressive changes in factory 
practice 

He was born in Hollis, Me., February 
9, 1853, being the son of Simon and Mary 
Burnham, the thirteenth in a family of 
fifteen children. The family moving in 
1855 to Biddeford, Me., he got his primary 
education there, and graduated from the 
high school in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1871. 
He worked first as a dry goods clerk, 
continuing in that line when the family 
moved in 1872 to Boston. Rubber at- 
tracted him in 1878, when he became a 
salesman for the Mystic Rubber Co., of 
Boston, and he also carried some lines 
for the Hall Rubber Co. In 1882 he 


moved to Stoughton and was made super- 
intendent of the Mystic factory there. 
When the Mystic concern was in 1889 
reorganized as the Stoughton Rubber Co. 
he continued as 


superintendent, and in 


1903 was made president and general man- 
ager. In 1908 he was also elected treasurer 
and in 1915 director. He remained as 
president and director until his death. 
Since 1916 he had also been vice president 
and director of the American Rubber Co. 

After serving for many years as vice 
president and chairman of the investing 
committee of the Stoughton Trust Co., he 
was chosen president in July, 1926, and 
held that office until his death. He had 
also been a selectman on the city board in 
1901-02 and had been chairman of the 
board in 1922-23-24. He was a Republican 
and his counsel was much sought by state 
leaders. His civic activities also included 
the old Board of Trade, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Veteran Firemen’s Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., Post 72, G. A. R. 
Associates, and was Commander of the 
old Stoughton Grenadiers in 1892-93-94-95. 

Mr. Burnham was master of Rising Star 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Stoughton, in 
1884-5; high priest of Mount Zion Royal 
Arch Chapter of Masonry, 1894-5; dis- 
trict deputy grand master, 22nd Masonic 
district, 1895-6; member of Brockton 
Council, Royal and Select Masters; 
eminent commander of Bay State Com- 
mandery, K. T., Brockton, 1899-1900. He 
was a charter member, director and presi- 
dent (1912) of the Chicataubut Club, be- 
fore which he gave an address on the 
rubber industry; and was also a member 
of the Wampatuck Club of Canton. 

He married Miss Fannie J. Wiggin of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1874. She died in 
1906. Of his five children Forrest 
Emerson Burnham, is superintendent of 
the American Rubber Co. In 1908 he 
married Mrs. Gertrude DeLaite-Paul of 
Melrose, Mass. 

The funeral was held February 2 at the 
Universalist Church in Stoughton, and the 
burial was in Evergreen Cemetery. More 
than 600 attended the services 


one, 


R. H. Pease 


R. H. Pease, former president of the 
Goodyear Rubber Co., and until a few 
weeks ago a resident of San Francisco, 
Calif., died in El Paso, Texas, January 25, 
from burns received when an automobile 
in which he was sitting caught fire. 


Rufus F. Herrick 


Rufus F. Herrick, 63, consulting en- 
gineer, died suddenly at the Haymarket 
Relief Station at Boston, Mass., after be- 
ing stricken ill while on board a Boston 
bound Boston & Maine train. His offices 
were at 24 Milk St., Boston, and his 
home at Herrick St., Winchester. As an 
engineer he invented the rubber paving 
block that has been used to pave the 
streets and approaches to various local 
hospitals. 





Former Superintendent 


of the India Rubber Co. 


Grant Lambright, a well known rubber 
man, died last month in Red Wing, Minn., 
where he was employed as superintendent 
of the Durkee-Atwood Rubber Co. 


Mr.. Lambright was well known in the 
Akron rubber industry, having been associ- 
ated with the industry all of his life. He 
was born in Canal Fulton and came to 
Akron when a boy of 16 years. He started 
his career in the rubber business at The B 
F. Goodrich Co. 

Following his affiliation with the India 
Rubber Co., as superintendent, he made 
Akron his headquarters, although he was 





Grant Lambright 


associated with various rubber companies 
in Marion, Bucyrus and Seattle, Wash. 

Besides his widow, he leaves three 
brothers, John, Samuel, Stephen, and three 
sisters, Mrs. Alice Newcomer, Mrs. Belle 
Puckmaster and Mrs. Nan Roads, all of 
\kren. Burial was in Akron. 


Franklin H. Kalbfleisch 


Franklin H. Kalbfleisch, who died at 
his home in Babylon, L. I. on Jan. 
30th, 1929, was head of the Kalbfleisch 
Corp., until 1920 when, due to ill health, 
he retired from active participation in 
business, He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on March 3rd, 1846, and spent his 
lifetime in the chemical business. 

Mr. Kalbfleisch was a man of resolute 
personality but of kindly and generous 
disposition and enjoyed the respect of 
all who knew him. He leaves two 
daughters, Mrs. Maud Kalbfleisch and 
Miss Augusta S. Kalbfleisch. 


Angus Nelson Smith 

Angus Nelson Smith, purchasing agent 
of the United States Rubber Co. plants in 
Providence, died Jan. 31 in his 6lst year 
at his home in Edgewood. He had been 
ill about a year. 

In addition to his activities in the rub- 
ber industry, which began at the old Re- 
vere plant in Boston, he had been a 
prominent church worker and was well 
known in Masonic circles. Born in Bar- 
rington, N. S., he followed the seas as a 
companion for his father on vessels plying 
the North Atlantic routes. 
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lr a meeting of 9 r) ry Therefore, the elim- 
A the lire nd Balloon- Tire Sizes Revised ination of the 4.75-19 

Rim Division of size was approved by 
he | 4. E. held in P —— . the Division. 
Detrot on Jan. 17, the 2 Wo Sizes Eliminated from Standard List and One “ "tne question of de- 
question of further bal : = leting the 5.25-18 tire 
te os oR ae olla Size Added to Division from the table also was 
and simplification was discussed and, while 


considered. The question of marking tires 
for balance was discussed at a meeting of 
the Tire Steering Committee, held in De- 
cember, and a questionnaire was outlined 


which was later sent to the motor-car 
companies to determine the most acceptable 
method for so marking tires 
Results of Questionnaire 
[The results of this questionnaire in- 


dicated that, of 36 companies, 34 were will- 


ing to accept a marking consisting of a 
red dot or a %-in. square on the serial 
number side of the casing, just above the 
rim flange, to indicate the valve location 
As this method is in rather general us¢ 
and is so overwhelmingly favored, it was 


deemed advisable to approve this method of 


marking as part of the present S. A. E 


lowing note be added to the present 
specifications : 

Note.—Tires shall be marked for balance 
by means of a red dot or a %-in. square on 
the serial side of the casing just above the 
rim flange. 

One of the primary purposes of the meet- 
ing was to discuss possible elimination of 
the 4.75 and 5.25 cross-sections of tires 
from the present standard. In discussing 
the elimination of the 4.75-20, it developed 
that this size is considered the logical over- 
size for the 4.50-20 and therefore that, un- 
til further developments occur, this size 


should be retained, 


Sizes 4.75-19 and 5.25-18 Deleted 
Consideration was then given to the 
elimination of the 4.75-19 size and it was 
decided that, as there is virtually no use 
tor this as original equipment and it 
is not in 


size 
as an oversize, it can be dis- 
dissatisfaction. 


use 


continued without causing 


BALLOON TIRES AND RIMS 








5.00-19 
(29x5.00) 
(28x4.95) 
4.75-2 ———— #£ # ei @tesee 
(29x4.75) (30x5.00) nn wwccee 
Gas ey 8 0—s(i‘ét UGS 
4.50-21 eee coeeeece 
75 4 4 4 
it Base or D * 
475 425 5.15 5.35 


5-in. size, wh 
with the tire 
former name-size or sizes of the tires replaced. 


for balance by means of a red dot or a %-in. 


square 


tires of this size are original equipment 
on one of the well-known cars, it was felt 
that, in view of the possibility of a change 
in tire equipment by this manufacturer, 
the 5.25-18 size could also be elminated, 
and it was so voted. 

The 5.25-19 size was retained, after some 
ciscussion, as an oversize for the 5.00-19, 
although it is not in general use as origi- 
nal equipment. 


A 7.00-19 Size Added 

To provide a suitable oversize for the 
6.50-19, and because of the probability of 
the adoption of this size by one or more 
manufacturers of large cars, it was de- 
cided to include in the table a 7.00-19 tire. 

The complete revised specification, in- 
cluding the note on marking tires for bal- 
ance, mentioned above, as it will be pre- 
sented to the Standards Committee at the 
Summer Meeting in June, is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Sections 


50 6.00 
6.00-18 
(30x6.00) 


6.50 
6.50-18 
(30x6.50) 
(30x6.20) 


7.00 
7.00-18 


5.50-18 
(28x5.50) 


5.50-19 


(32x7.00) 
(30x6.75) 


6.00-19 6.50-19 7.00-19 
(29x5.50) (31x6.00) [seeeP sew eeces 
ese986  <eedbeeee (31x6.20) $s0teeee 

5. 50-21 6.00-20 6.50-20 7.00-20 
(30x5.50) (32x6.00) (32x6.50) (34x7.00) 
(30x5.77) (32x6.20) (32x6.75) 

4 4 4% 5 
5.460 5.95 6.40 6.90 


hich dimension is the actual width between flanges. 
cross-section followed by the rim diameter on which the tire shall be used: under which 


on the serial side of the casing just 


Rubber Mooring Swivel Insulator 


standard on balloon tires and rims. There- 
fore the Tire and Rim Division will 
submit to the Standards Committee tor 
approval the recommendation that the fol- 
Rim Diameter... 
18 
19 
20 
a | 
es Se me... seseesedeensenaune 
Fl 
Maximum tire width on rim, In............. 
*Rim widths given are nominal except the 2.7 
Method of Marking—Tires shall be marked 
designation shall be placed, mall figures, the 
Marking for Balance Tires shall be marked 
the rim flange 
macy: 
A DEVICE serving as a rubber cush- 
ioned mooring for motor boats, yachts, 
etc., was described recently in the INDIA 
Rupper Worpd, Dec. 1, 1928 


A picture is here shown representing 
the device and its application 
top of the shank of the anchor 
and the end of the mooring 


very clearly 
between the 


or mooring 














Rubber Cushioned Mooring for Motor Boats 








chain. The links at either end of the cush- 
ioning device are swiveled to prevent foul- 
ing in service. The rubber buffer is in 
two blocks which compress under the 
steady or intermittent pull of the boat at 
the mooring, thus relieving the strain. Other 
features and advantages of the device are: 
the swivel is protected from becoming 
jammed by the mooring chain; it provides 
weight to the shank of the mooring holding 
it on the bottom; there is nothing to wear 
out or replace; it is easy to install and re- 
quires no attention in service—Interna- 
tional Motor Co., 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 





THE OUTSTANDING UNITED STATES 
market during December 1928 for rubber 
belting according to volume was the Union 
of South Africa with 37,824 pounds valued 
at $18,746 and according to value the 
United Kingdom with 37,420 pounds, valued 
at $25,344. Australia was also an import- 
ant market, taking 34,096 pounds, valued 
at $19,763. 


above 
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I. R. I. Annual Meeting 


At the Seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Institution of the Rubber In- 
dustry the result of the ballot for the 
election of the ordinary members of the 
Council was announced, the following 
having been elected: F. D. Ascoli, G. S. 
Bell, P. J. Burgess, H. H. Burton, 
R. T. Byrne, H. C. Cotes, G. H. 
Cock, P. Dunsheath, J. Entwhistle, H. 
G. Garnet, J. Gillan, A. E. Hems- 
worth, A. P. Ingram, F. G. Leahy, 
R. W. Lunn, C. Macbeth, W. de B. Mac- 
laren, S. C. Mote, Dr. S. S. Pickles, D. A. 
S. Porteus, J. T. T. Randles, J. A. Red- 
fern, H. Rogers, Dr. P. Schidrowitz, Sir 
Walrond Sinclair, W. C. Smith, Major 
J. H. Thompson, H. H. Tilley, J. Traxler, 
and H. C. Young. 

On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Sir Stanley Bois, Lord Col- 
wyn was unanimously reelected president 
for the ensuing year. The following were 


elected vice presidents: Sir George 
Beharrel (president, Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders); George 
Beldham, Esq.; Sir Stanley Bois (past 


president), Col. Sealy Clarke (chairman, 
Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers); Wm. Duncan (chairman, 


Rubber Growers’ Association); Sir Eric 
Geddes; F. W. Hinde (chairman, India 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association) ; 


Alexander Johnston (past president), F. 
O. Laughland (Chairman, Rubber Trade 
Association); Ernest Leete (chairman, 
Cable Makers’ Association) ; Sir Charles 
Mandleberg; H. G. Montgomery; Charles 
Paine; Sir F. Swettenham; D. F. L. Zorn 
(chairman, Rubber Shareholders’ Section). 

H. W. Franklin was reelected treasurer. 

The President presented the Institution’s 
diplomas to the following : 

Fellowship. Dr. W. J. 
K. Turner. 

Associateship, (Science). L. 
son, I. H. Robinson. 

Associateship (Engineering). F. H. 
Amende, F. C. Jennings. 

Long Service. W. Bisiker, W. Bryan, 
H. Coombes, A. Cripps, F. Ely, C. Fal- 
lows, F. W. Farmer, E. Fell, W. E. Fox, 
A. Harris, R. B. Harrison, J. Higgs, F. 
Hopley, H. Hughes, W. F. Lewin, W. W. 
Morrison, C. E. Pearce, A. H. Pearl, J. 
W. Roberts, G. A. Smith, S. Webber, A. 
E. Weeks. 

Diplomas have also been awarded to the 
following : 

F. W. Bennett, J. M. Bierer, Prof. G. 
Bruni, J. K. Burnridge, R. P. Dinsmore, 
F. Fellowes, Dr. H. K. Feuchter, Dr. W. 
C. Geer, S. C. Mote, S. Morgan, G. A. 


S. Naunton, H. 


R. Nichol- 


Proctor, D. G. Snodgrass, Dr. D. Spence, 
Prof. G. Stafford Whitby. 





Associateship (Science). E. V. Bratby, 
F. S. Malm, M. L. Sahin, J. Stopforth. 

Associateship (Engineering). J. Mor- 
rison, L. T. Wakeford. 

Associateship (General Rubber Tech- 
nology). W. J. Leonard, J. Stopforth. 


Long Service. T. Anderson, A. Birrel, 
W. Cooper, W. K. George, F. J. S. Gray, 
W. Haworth, J. Hoggan, E. Hollings- 


worth, A. Lawton, R. M’Connell, J. 
Negus, G. J. Owens, W. C. Shrimplin, D. 
OQ. Sloan, W. Smith, H. Stevens, H. 
Stone, R. Waller, W. Wild, W. G. 
Woodbridge. 


Rubber Imports and Reexports 


On examining the figures of Great 
Britain’s overseas trade in rubber during 
1928, which have just come to hand, one 
is immediately struck by those relating to 
the imports and reexports of crude rubber 
during the year. These were respectively 
109,412 tons and 105,012 tons, according to 
which only 4,400 tons were retained for 
lecal consumption. As the Jndia Rubber 
Journal points out, this is little more than 
a month’s home consumption, and conse- 
quently stocks already in existence have 
had to be drawn upon to the extent of 
13,680 tons, as may be ascertained from 
the London and Liverpool port figures. 
Therefore the total amount of crude rub- 
ber that was apparently used by the Brit- 
ish rubber industry was 48,080 tons. In 
1927 rubber imports exceeded reexports by 
59,842 tons, but the stocks in London and 
Liverpool at the same tite increased by 
14,941 tons, so that it seems that in the 
previous year, Great Britain’s consumption 
of rubber had been 44,901 tons, or about 7 
per cent less than for the year 1928. 

The effect of the tire duty on. the im- 
ports is amply demonstrated by the com- 
parative figures for 1927 and 1928. In the 
former year the value of pneumatic tire 
covers entering the country had been 
£2,812,615 and in the year under review 
this had dropped to £737,189. Imports of 
tubes fell from £323,521 to £143,917, and 
those of solid tires were £91,241 instead 
of £169,436. The value of tire exports 
was £2,698,627 in 1928 against £2.822.615, 
of inner tubes, £501,975 instead of £580,- 
898, and of solid tires £226,178 against 
£348,674. At best then, and allowing for 
the fact that tire prices were lower in 
1928, the tire export business showed no 
improvement over that of the preceding 
year. Attention is called to the drop in 
exports to Australia, from £174,196 in 
1927 to £20,131, which of course is to be 
ascribed to increased local production of 
tires. 

A heavy increase in imports of rubber 
footwear could not be offset by the mea- 


99 


gre rise in the exports, the figures were, 


imports: 770,025 dozen pairs, valued 
£1,626,123, aganist 428,650 dozen pairs. 
valued £901,048, and exports: 270,814 


dozen pairs, valued £456,255 as compared 
with 248,384 dozen pairs valued £407,132. 
Trade in waterproof apparel increased all 
around, imports rising from £74,709 to 
£114,004 and exports from £1,167,403 to 
£1,238,166. On the other hand imports of 
insulated wires and cables increased from 
£848,973 to £873,652, while exports fell from 
£4,532,927 to £4,353,733. Taken all in all, 
British business in rubber goods improved 
in 1928 as compared with 1927, but the 
improvement was not very great. 


Optimistic Views 


The Daily Telegraph publishes a review 
of the rubber situation by Eric Miller, 
who, in common with other experts, re- 
gards the future of the industry with 
optimism if for no other reason than that 
the automobile is rapidly gaining in favor 
all over the world and, therefore, an in- 
creased demand for tires may be expected 
for many years to come, and with it natur- 
ally the demand for rubber, not taking 


into consideration new uses for rubber 
that may be developed. Mr. Miller sees 
the American motoring public turning 


from the cheap tire that was popular and 
demanding one of better quality, which 
again is in favor of the consumption of 
crude rubber. Regarding stocks, he calcu- 
lates that between January 1, 1928 and 
October 31, 1928, the decrease in total 
stocks was probably 40,000 tons greater 
than the increase of stocks on estates and 
in the hands of dealers within the restric- 
tion area. That is, during 1928, total 
world stocks of rubber decreased by 
about 40,000 tons. 

As for production, no great increase of 
estate rubber is looked for in the next 
few years as compared with 1929, owing 
of course to the known fact that there was 
little new planting in the early restriction 
years. The matter of native rubber of 
course is one full of uncertainty, although 
Mr. Miller is of opinion that if prices 
remain at their present level no increases 
need be expected from this source and 
shipments will remain stationary until 
prices become sufficiently attractive to 
labor. The tendency to regulate price and 


output in connection with native rubber 
can be overdone. For it is a fact, as ex- 
perts in the Dutch colonies have also 


pointed out, that if laborers are unwilling 
to work on rubber holdings tor a low 
wage, they refuse to work regularly when 
wages are high because they want to have 
time to enjoy their new wealth. “When 
the accumulations in the East,” Mr. Miller 
further says, “are distributed throughout 
the world, as is rapidly occurring, it will 
be realized more clearly than at present 
that there are really no excessive stocks 
in existence, and that the present stocks 
are no more than are necessary for the 
normal working of the industry. This 
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means that for the next pro- 
duction will have to cover not only ab- 
sorption, but also the increase in the neces- 
sary working stocks which the increase in 
absorption will entail. Taking a _ broad 
view of the industry, it not seem 
possible that production can be sufficient 
to meet these demands except at a sub- 
stantially higher price than that now pre- 
vailing.” 


ew years 


does 


Poland’s Rubber Industry 


The Industrie-Werke Pepege, Pol- 
nische Gummi-Industrie A. G. Grudzi- 
adz, reports that the year 1927-28 was 
favorable both for Poland in general 
and their own firm in particular. Politi- 
cal and economical stabilization, the un- 
changed rate of the zloty and the ample 
crops harvested the year before, resulted 
in increased purchasing power of the 
population so that consumption was two 
to three times as high as in the preced- 
ing business year. Although the con- 
cern, which specializes in rubber foot 
wear, trebled its output during the year 


it was not able to fill all orders 


According to the report, the firm's 
policy of supplying goods of quality at 
low prices, which incidentally forced 


cut prices too, 1s Im a 


competitors to 


large measure responsible tor its suc- 
cess. The low price of the rubber foot 
wear brings it within the reach of al 
most everyone. It is also interesting to 
learn that whereas up to a compara 
tively short while ago summer shoes 


with rubber soles and heels were almost 
entirely unknown in Poland, the Pepege 
was able to sell about 3,000,000 pairs of 
this type of shoe in the past year. 

The Pepege produced in October, 
1928, about 20,000 pairs of galoshes and 
rubbers, and about 10,000 pairs of sum- 
mer per day, that it ranks 
probably as the biggest producer of 
rubber footwear in Western Europe to- 
day. Besides the firm also 
produces 1,000 tires and tubes 
and 200 to 300 rubber coats per day. 
By the addition of néw buildings the 
area of the factories has practically been 
doubled during the year under review. 

While the firm employed about 2,500 


shoes so 


footw ear, 
bic yv¢ le 


persons in October, 1927, the number 
had increased to almost twice that in 
1928. The most modern equipment is 


used in the various factories of the con- 
cern, which recently acquired a factory 
in Wabrzezno, not far from Grudziadz, 
where about 300 persons are employed 
in making raincoats and _ rubberized 
fabrics. In May, 1928, a rubber foot 
wear factory was acquired in Warszawa, 
which started operating in July of the 


same year and now produces about 
2,000 pair of galoshes per day 
Total sales during the year came to 


some 28,400,000 zloty, of which 22,969,- 


710 zloty represented local sales and 
5,422,906 zloty represented exports. Net 


profits for the year came to 1,247,801.03 
zloty. The capital, which is now 4,000,- 
000 will be raised to 10,000,000 zloty if 
proposals for a new issue of 6,000,009 
zloty worth of shares goes through. A 
zloty has a normal value of $0.1622; at 
present the rate of exchange is $0.1120. 
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Tire Selling Abuses 


Complaints regarding the situation in 
some of the branches of the rubber in- 
dustry are constantly being made public. 
Recently the tire industry has come into 
the limelight. It seems that many 
abuses have crept in that the tire selling 
business has become one of the unsoundest 
branches in the rubber industry. This is due 
for the most part to a pernicious system of 
giving discounts whereby the average car 
owner can obtain tires at prices from 
10 to 30 per cent below the regular retail 
price. Most of the sporting and other 
associations in order to attract members 
offer tires at greatly reduced costs to their 
members. So that in the end not only the 
tire dealer but the manufacturer too 
suffers. In consequence an agreement has 
been reached which will go into effect 
January 1, 1929. The following organ- 
izations will cooperate: The Association 
of German Tire Manufacturers, individual 
foreign tire manufacturers, German Auto- 
Dealers Bond and the Association 
»f German Tire Dealers and Repairers. 

The first step will be to restrict retail 
sales to the legitimate tire and automobile 
trade Thus automobile manufacturers 
and their branches will only be supplied 
with tires at dealers’ prices in so far as 
these are intended for original equipment 
of the automobiles, and the sale of separate 


so 


mobile 


tires will be prohibited to automobile 
manufacturers. But representatives of 
automobile manufacturers, working in- 
dependently will be allowed to deal in 


tires. Furthermore, discounts to tire deal- 
ers will be decreased from 25 to 17% per 
cent, although the scale of bonuses, going 
up to 10 per cent according to the sales 
of the dealer, will be maintained. 
Another and rather important change 
planned is the marking of seconds, 
such. Up to the present, these have not 
been so classified and as a result the dealer 
often was able to cut prices on the plea 
that the goods were seconds. But now 
each imperfect tire will be _ indelibly 
stamped and offered to the dealer with a 
special discount. From now on complaints 
by customers regarding regular goods 


as 


ul 


The Austrian Chamber of Commerce, 


Trades and Industry reports that the 
rubber industry was in a satisfactory 
condition during the year 1927-28. The 


consumption of crude rubber showed a 
marked increase, owing to good demand 
locally, which in turn was due to a gen- 


eral improvement in economic condi- 
tions in the country. 
The local demand for solid and 


cushion tires was met for the most part 
(80-85 per cent) by local products, and 
in spite of the comparatively low tariff 
on these goods, imports were only a 
little higher than exports. The situation 
in pneumatic tires is not quite so good, 
although here too an increase is noted 


ull 
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The Rubber Industry of Austria 


will only be met by an offer on the part 
of the manufacturer to exchange the tire. 


Rubber Propaganda 


As a cure for the poor selling possibili- 
ties of rubber goods in various branches, 
of which constant complaint is heard, the 
Gummi-Zeitung suggests that a German 
rubber week should be inaugurated, fol- 
lowing the example of the British rubber 
goods manufacturers who are planning 
such a campaign to take place in the week 
of February 25 to March 2. It is sug- 
gested that such a movement should be led 
by the National Association of the German 
Rubber Industry and the two rubber deal- 
ers associations. That such a week be 
reserved also in the Spring and that pro- 
paganda be made by means of specially 
dressed windows, articles in the daily 
papers, posters, etc. To meet the expenses 
of such propaganda it is proposed that part 
of the contributions that the associations 
im question receive could be reserved for 
the purpose. 


Rubber Footwear 


It is reported that the Ueberscuhe— 
Vertriebsgesellschaft m. b. H., recently 
established at Frankfurt a. M., will under 


take the sale of the Goodrich overshoe 
for Germany. The manufacturer is the 
well-known American firm, The B. F. 


Goodrich Co. Incidentally, rubber foot- 
wear is rapidly gaining in popularity here 
and the various shoe shops feature a 
variety of styles. But a great drawback 
is the fact that foreign overshoes are in 
greatest demand. The reason is not in- 
feriority of German makes or styles—the 
German is usually quick enough to imitate 
the good points of an article—but rather 
that the German rubber shoe manufacturer 
does not seem to be able to deliver the 
latest styles promptly enough, nor can he 
supply models, and finishes in the quantities 
desired. As a result the shoe dealer has 
no other recourse but to stock the foreign 
article. 
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and locally produced tires now cover 60 
per of the home demand, while 
exports have increased 100 cent. 
Imported automobiles are always equip- 
ped with foreign tires, whereas Austrian 
made automobiles are exported without 
tires. On the whole, prices for rubber 
goods have not undergone any change. 
With regard to asbestos goods and 
packing the situation is not so satisfac- 
tory, and no improvement over the pre- 
vious year has been noted, on the con- 
trary the trouble has been aggravated 
in the case of asbestos goods by the cir- 
cumstance that owing to a shortage of 
the raw material, prices have gone up. 


cent 
per 


























The Rubber Industry in the Far East 








Malaya 











The Start of Budgrafting 


The history of budgrafting in the 
Dutch East Indies is well known, thanks 
to the publications of the Experiment 
Stations which are also responsible for 
keeping those interested posted on de- 
velopments. In Malaya, however, very 
little has been published regarding this side 
of the planting industry and the average 
reader has been left to imagine that little 
or nothing is being done about budgrafting 
in this colony. The manual, The Budding 
of Hevea in Modern Plantation Practice, 
by F. Summers of the Rubber Research 
Institute, Malaya, is therefore all the more 
welcome. The work of course also reviews 
progress made in the Dutch colonies, but 
what is of chief interest at the moment is 
the data concerning what has been done 
with budding in Malaya 

Budding in Malaya started in 1921 when 
Gough, of Kajang Estate took the first 
steps in this direction. This example was 
soon followed by a number of other 
estates, so that at about this time a fairly 
considerable area was budgrafted. In the 
beginning of the following year, the lab- 
oratory of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion began to take an interest in the work 
and tried to spread the practice of budding 
by holding a series of demonstrations both 
at the laboratory and on various estates, 
the first buddings of this kind being made 
on Kamunting Estate in October 1922. 

Pinching undertook selection work in 
1923, especially on Pilmoor, and planted 
an area of about 12 acres with buddings 
from 21 carefully selected mother trees. 
However, after a short interval, interest 
in budding waned and very little more was 
done about the matter until about 1927 
when activities in this field revived so that 
during the 1927-28 season we find thou- 
sands of acres planted with buddings, but 
as a measure of precaution seedlings were 
planted along with them. Most of the 
budding material was obtained from Su- 
matra, although several promising clones 
resulting from Gough’s pioneer work were 
also used. 

These clones are known as the Sungei 
Reko, Prang Besar and Sungei Tawar 
clones, after the estates on which they 
were planted. In October 1921, The 
Sungei Reko clones were started when 
about 70 acres of seedlings were budded 
in the field. Toward the end of 1925 the 
young trees were tapped for the first time 
and the highest average yield of dry rub- 
ber per tree per tapping obtained was 
23.9 gr., while the lowest was 14.1 gr. 
Experimental tapping was renewed in 


1926 when it was found that clone S. R. 9 
had improved considerably and was giving 
an average of 29.5 gr. of dry rubber per 
tree, per tapping. 











The Prang Besar clones were planted 
on Prang Besar estate between December 
1921 and April 1922, again by Gough. 
Here an area of about 380 acres was bud- 
ded with 108 different clones, the material 
being obtained from selected mother trees 


from neighboring estates. In July 1926 
experimental tappings were conducted 
with the aim of selecting the 24 best 


clones which were subsequently carefully 
observed as to growth and yields. Finally 
successive experimental tapping reduced 
the number of approved clones to nine. 
The best of these clones during February, 
1928, until June 1928, inclusive, yielded an 
average of 32.3 gr. dry rubber per tree 
per tapping, when the trees were a little 
over 6 years old. The lowest yield re- 
corded was 22 gr. of dry rubber for a 
clone of six-year-old trees. 

The Sungei Tawar Estate is intended to 
be planted chiefly with selected budgrafts. 
Work here was commenced as a result of 
success obtained on the Gula Estate with 
idea of planting up the newly opened up 
Sungei Tawar Estate for the most part 
with budgrafts from Gula and Kalumpong, 
Estates. By 1922 about 500 acres had 
thus been planted up and by degrees more 
land was planted with buddings, so that 
by 1924 about 1250 acres in all were under 
this material. Tapping on this estate was 
enly recently started and the data obtain- 
able is therefore scanty, but it seems likely 
that results will not be behind those of 
Prang Besar. 


Forward Sales 


Just at this time when rubber prices are 
looking up, it is interesting to take note 
of some of the recent forward sales en- 
tered into by Malayan companies. Alor 
Gajah Rubber Estate Ltd. reports that it 
sold forward 15 tons for delivery Novem- 
ber-December 1928, at 28 cents (Straits 
currency) per pound. In addition it has 
contracted to deliver during 1929, 21% tons 
monthly at 30 cents per pound, and 5 tons 
monthly during January-March 1929 at 
30% cents per pound. 

Pajam Ltd. sold forward 150 tons for 
delivery November-December 1928, at an 
average of 29 cents per pound and 20 tons 
monthly for the whole of 1929 at 30 cents 
per pound net. Last year the all-in costs 
of this concern worked out at 27.21 cents 
per pound. For the current year it is 
hoped to produce 1,420,000 pounds of rub- 
ber at an f.o-b. cost of 15 cents per pound 
since there will be no restriction of output 
to consider. The all-in cost will of course 
work out at several cents per pound more. 

The Linggi Plantations sold forward 
2,298,240 pounds at an average price of 
10.14 pence per pound. No interim divi- 
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dend was declared in 1928, as it was de- 
cided that under present circumstances the 
wisest course would be to await the full 
accounts of the year, before paying any- 
thing. Dividends during the restriction 
years were as follows: 1923, 7% per cent; 
1924, 7% per cent; 1925, 32%4 per cent; 
1926, 25 per cent; 1927, 10 per cent. 


Malayan Stocks 


It was officially stated that the result of 
the census of rubber at the end of Decem- 
ber 1928 was as follows: 

Estimated dry weight of rubber of all 
grades on estates of over 100 acres: 
Federated Malay States, 21,743 tons; 
Straits Settlements (not including Singa- 
pore and Penang), 4,582 tons; Johore, not 
available. 


Stocks of prepared rubber ready for 
sale on the same estates: Federated Malay 
States, 19,200 tons; Straits’ Settlements 
(not including Singapore and Penang), 
3,120 tons; Johore, 6,614 tons. 

Stocks held by dealers: Federated 


Malay States, 9,154 tons, Straits Settle- 
ments (not including Singapore and Pe- 
nang), 1,527 tons; Johore. 1,679 tons. 

Dealers’ stocks in Singapore and Pe- 
nang at the same date: Smoked sheet and 
crepe, 26,829 tons; other grades 6,076 tons, 
total, 32,905 tons. 


Estate News 


The Melville (Johore) Rubber Es- 
tates, Ltd. have sold out to the 
United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, Ltd. 
The latter firm offered 28,000 fully paid 
up #1 shares for the Melville estates as a 
going concern, on the understanding that 
these shares would not participate in any 
dividends declared for 1928. At an extra- 
ordinary general meeting the United Sua 
3etong proposal was laid before the share- 
holders of the Melville company and ac- 
cepted. The United Sua Betong #1 
shares are at present worth £3:3:9, so 
that the price works out at $460 (Straits 
currency) per acre, and it is expected that 
the value of the shares will appreciate as 
soon as an improvement in the rubber 
situation sets in. Incidentally the United 
Sua Betong shares touched £7 :8:9 in 1925. 

The Castlefield (Klang) Rubber 
Estates, Ltd., earned £77,689 in the 
year ended June 1926. The following 
year this was £36,693, and last year only 
£229, and even this tiny figure was only 
obtained after £5,000 had been taken from 
reserves to meet a loss resulting from the 
sale of rubber stock held over from 1926- 
27. This company in the past fifteen 
years has paid out in dividends an average 
of 29% per cent. Its capital is £100,000 in 
1,000,000 2 shilling shares. These were 
quoted as high as 17 shillings 10% pence 
in 1925, but are now only about 4 shillings. 
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Cost of Planting 
With Budded Stock 


According to the report, the increased 


cost of planting with budded stock over 
planting with seedlings is about 40 guilders 
per hectare, or about $6.40 per acre. Bud- 


wood is bought by the meter which carries 
Depending upon 
this can be bought 


15 buds on the average 
the record of the clone, 
for 1 guilder to 20 guilders per meter. At 
present the latter type of material is only 


used for experimental purposes as it 1S 
expected that in two years’ time the high- 
est grade clones will have greatly multi- 
plied and consequently the price for the 


record clones will have gone down, It is 


not considered economical to pay more 
than 2 guilders per meter for budwood for 
ield planting on a large scale. The cost 


works out as follows, taking into consider- 


ation that the guilder equals $0.40 and the 


, >.47 . 
rectare 2:4/ acres. 
Cost or PLANTING Bups Per HectTare 
00 cents Guilders 
250 33.333 
15 buds 
Bupptnc Cost (Lapor) 


Guilders 0.60 per 50 buds 3.00 


Transportation, wrappings, et 2.5 


Total ; , 38.83 
Naturally only very skilful labor can be 
employed for this kind of work as a clumsy 
budder will spoil 14 out of 15 buds on a 
meter of wood thus raising the from 
2.00 guilders to 30.00 guilders per meter. 


cost 


Selected Budded Stock 


The recognition that artificial measures 
of keeping up rubber prices do not solve 
the rubber problem but that the solution 
must rather be sought in increased yields 
and lower production costs focusses atten- 
tion anew on the work done in the Dutch 
with budgrafting. 
selected 


colonies in connection 
A. brief 
budded stock on rubber plantations in the 
Netherlands East Indies just been 
by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
from which some of the more outstanding 
facts will be abstracted. 

It is generally 
clone method is used by 
ers. A clone is a group of 
scended from one mother tree, and a clone 
is not approved until it has been found to 
controlled condi- 


review of the use of 


has 


issued 


known that the 
the Dutch plant- 
budgrafts de- 


pretty 


produce under carefully 


tions, a yield comparable to that of the 
mother tree 
The early experiments of the Avros., 


the East Coast of Sumatra Rubber Plant- 
ers Association, led them to conclude that 
one-third of the mother trees would pro- 


duce high-yielding clones, one-third, 
medium producers and one-third, poor 
yielders. As a matter of fact years of 


experimentation have subsequently shown 
that only 4 to 10 per cent of the high- 
yielding mothers give clones that at the 
yields equal 


age of seven years will give 


to or exceeding those of the mother trees, 
and that actually 90 to 95 per cent of the 
clones from high-yielding trees will, at the 
tappable age yield no more than the aver- 
age seedling. At present, planting stock 
for new plantations consists exclusively of 
buds from approved and tested clones not 
less than seven years from the mother tree. 


Record Yields 


To understand what a vast difference 
there is in the yields to be obtained by 
the new methods of planting as compared 
with the old, it must be borne in mind 
that with unselected seed the yields were 
from 7 to 15 gr. of dry rubber per tree per 
tapping. Trees grown from selected seed 
of high yielding mothers yield 10 to 25 gr. 
dry rubber per tree per tapping, whereas 
some of the finest approved clones, 7 to 10 
years old, give the following recorded 
yields in gr. of dry rubber per tapping: 


Age of 
Clone, Name Average 
Years of Clone Yield Over Period Gr. 
10 Bodjong Da 
tar 2 . January-July, 1928 46 
10 Bodjong Da 
tar 5 .......January-July, 1928 68 
10 Bodjong Da 
a Te sisecn January-July, 1928 53 
7 Tjirandji 1.... January-July, 1928 84 
8 Djasinga . June-July, 1928 46to 
111 
It needs very little calculation to show 
that a garden planted with stock from 


these clones, might easily produce in its 
eighth year something like 1,000 pounds of 
acre, or to express the 
and hectares, 2,500 kilos 
per hectare. What this means becomes 
clear when it is known that the average 
production on the East Coast of Sumatra 
and in Atjeh in 1926 came to 389 kilos per 
hectare (about 350 pounds per, acre) 
while in 1927 this had increased to 407 
kilos per hectare (about 365 pounds per 
acre). In the latter year the yield from 
the American estates was 511 kilos per 
hectare (455 pounds per acre), which was 


dry rubber per 
gure in kilos 


the highest average obtained in the two 
years 

It is calculated that if Java eventually 
succeeds in producing 1,000 kilos per 


hectare, as seems quite probable, the f.o.b. 
production cost at Batavia will be reduced 
to something like $0.08 per pound. 


Estate Notes 


Dr. O. de Vries, director of the 
Rubber Experiment Station, has been 
nominated extraordinary Professor of 
Chemistry at the Medical University, 
Weltevreden, Java. Prof. de Vries took 
up his new function after the Christmas 
holidays, but for the time being he will 
continue his activities in behalf of the 
Experiment station. 

The value of automobile tires imported 
into East Coast of Sumatra during the 
first half of 1928 rose to 469,908 guilders 
from 267,769 guilders in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 
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The exports of rubber from Java and 
Sumatra in 1928 amounted to 224,000 
tons of dry rubber. Of this amount the 
total quantity of estate rubber was 139,300 
tons (Java 59,000 tons and Sumatra and 
other outer possessions, 80,300), while the 
available data show that native rubber ex- 
ports during the year were 128,500 tons 
gross, or about 85,000 tons dry (after 
allowance for dirt and moisture has been 
deducted). This native rubber is output 
on which export duties have been paid 
and does not include small quantities that 
have been exported without paying duty 
in the dutiable area, or that from the 
exempted area of Riouw and Dependencies. 

Sorting Sheet. A device has been 
elaborated by P. Bakker of Soember Tlogo 
Estate, Dampit, consisting of a sloping 
table on which is attached a slab consisting 
of 4 by 5 white tiles, each being about 15 
cm. square. A sheet of ordinary glass is 
placed on the tile slab at an angle of about 
22%°. The structure has side walls paint- 
ed white for reflection of the light. The 
sorter sits in front of the stand and can 
quickly examine the sheets without having 
to hold them up to the light as is the usual 
practice. 

Preventing Mildew. Dr. Tengwall 
reports that spraying with sulphur from 
airplanes to combat mildew on Java estates 
has been successful and costs did not ap- 
pear to exceed those of spraying from the 
ground. Various experts concur in the 
opinion that spraying with a powder like 
sulphur is to be preferred to spraying with 
a liquid, as the results are much more 
satisfactory. 

At a recent planters’ meeting where Dr. 
Tengwall gave the above opinion, Dr. 
Maas stated that at Tjipetir four new 
varieties of Hevea have been examined 
with the view of discovering one which 
would be resistant to mildew. Of these, 
one was discovered which seemed to show 
some differences. However there are 17 
more varieties that have to be investigated. 


Ceylon 
Ceylon exported 57,832 tons of rubber 
in 1928 with a value of 74,000,000 rupees. 
This compared with previous years shows 
a marked decline in values, the difference 
as against 1927 being 45,000,000 rupees and 
against 1926, 96,000,000 rupees. 





Tire Imports into French West 
Africa 


Automobile tires of French manufacture 
have the largest sale on the French West 
African market. Of the total 284,599 kilos 
of tires imported during 1927, 251,821 kilos 
came from France, 14,074 kilos from Great 
sritain, 3,781 kilos from the United States, 
653 kilos from Germany, and 14,270 kilos 
are listed as coming from other countries. 


Tue CoMPAGNIgE pu CaoutcHouc MAN- 
ufacture of Saigon, French Indo China, 
which manufactures various rubber sun- 
dries, has equipment for making solid 
tires. These are made only to order, 
and but twenty were made during the 
last twelve months. 
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1,698,846.* 


1,699, 102.* 


1,699,296.* 


Machinery Patents 
United States 


INDIVIDUAL VULCANIZER. This 
invention concerns individual vulcanizers 
for rubber articles or wire that is coiled 
or wound up. It is intended to provide 
a vulcanizer adapted to facilitate handling 
of reels or coils of insulated wire, rubber 
hose, or tire flaps during the curing 
operation. Also it is to furnish an in- 
dividual vulcanizer wherein the contents 
may be vulcanized in dry heat or sur- 
rounded by steam, air, inert gases, water 
or other fluids having special adaptability 
towards producing a uniform or accel- 
erated cure. When operating, the air 
hoist lifts the upper mold section, and 
this is then latched automatically in place 
by spring-actuated dogs, engaging notches 
on the frame. After the object to be 
vulcanized has been placed in the mold, 
the latter is closed and clamped by bolts. 
—E. Hutchens, Milwaukee, assignor to 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, both 
in Wis 

HANDLING Hot Motps. This 
is a device for handling heated molds for 
tires and tubes, in which the mold can 
be moved by power.—W. L. Fairchild, 
New York, N. Y. 

TEMPERATURE REGULATOR. This 
is for the regulation of temperature of 
mandrels, or any other device that must 
be maintained at a constant temperature ; 
for example, in the nen a Ie: of cold 
pressed battery boxes.—T. Knowland 
and H. A. Hands, aw to Hood 


Rubber Co., both of Watertown, Mass. 
1,699,335.* Tire Remover. This relates 
to a machine for pulling off solid tires 
from rims or wheels to which they have 
been cemented. It is for the purpose of 
removing all of the rubber at one opera- 
tion —H. Reichel, Chicago, III. 
1,700,287.* RecLAIMING Rusper. This in- 





vention covers procedure and suitable ap 
paratus for refining reclaimed rubber by 


illustration 





passing it through rolls in order to crush 
and plasticize small lumps or granules in 


the stock and reduce it to the same tex- 
ture or consistency.—) . Fisher and 
W. R. Gillam, Phoenixville, Pa., as- 
signors to The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1,701,082.* BLANK CuTTING MACHINE. 
A machine for dieing out rubber shoe 
uppers blanks from sheet stock. It com 


prises a reciprocable die, means for inter- 
mittently raising the die and holding it in 
raised position, means governed by the 
stock passing beneath the die for releas- 
ing it, and means actuated by the die in 
its operative stroke for assisting its re- 
turn stroke, and in addition, an improved 
safety device for the purpose of prevent- 


ing injury to an operator by the die. 
E. L. Patten, assignor to L. Candee & 
»., both of New Haven, Conn. 
1,701,457.* Tupse CementinG Devices. 


This apparatus is for the purpose of ce- 
menting the ends of inner tubes when 
preparing them for splicing —F. H. Ten- 
ney, assignor to The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 


1,701,464.* Tire Testinc MACHINE. 
is a device for testing automobile 
particularly to determine whether the 
tire is in balance. A _ substantial base 
supports a vertical tube in the lower por- 
tion of which is a small cylinder, con- 
centric with the tube. The piston of this 
cylinder, when actuated by compressed 
air or other fluid, forces upward a piston 
rod having a conical bearing member at 


This 


tires, 


the top. This member fits into a con- 
ically concave bearing in the center of 
the lower side of a holder or ring on 
which the tire to be tested is suitably 
secured. When pressure is admitted be- 
low the piston, the tire is raised and a 
circular spirit level, mounted on top of 
the hub of the center piece, at once in- 


dicates any unbalanced portion of the tire 


-H. T. Kraft, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
1,698,717. ReparrR VuLcanizer. G. De- 
genring, Elizabeth, N. J 
1,698,883. Tire WorKING~ Toor. M. 


Canada. 


Henderson, Genthon, Manitoba, 


1,700,287 


286,540. 


286,608. 





DEFLECTOR FOR 
assignor to 
Mass. 


es. wD. 


1,699,282. GuMm-Stock 
CaLenbers. J. H. Davidson, 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 

1,699,481. DEVICE. 


Tuse TESTING 


Stevens, assignor to The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 
1,699,482. Wire Twistinc Device. W. 


The Firestone 


Akron, O 


assignor to 
both of 


C. Stevens, 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


1,699,489. Conveying System. A. P. 
Lewis, assignor to The Miller Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O 

1,699,600. ILurm Pressure Bac. G. W. 
Mann, Springfield, assignor to The Fisk 


Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,699,953. ComBINATION Heets. L. B. 
Conant, Cambridge, Mass., assignor to 
Standard Patent Process Corp., a corpo- 
ration of Mass. 

1,699,985. MACHINE FoR CRrOSS-SHEARING 
Srrips. T. Mulholland, assignor, by di- 
rect and mesne assignments, to Valley 
Rubber Co., both of Wheeling, W. Va. 

1,699,993. Tupe CLeaANeR. D. J. Rosen- 
steel, Ebensburg, Pa. 

1,700,099. ATTACHMENT FOR CALENDERS. 
J. A. Shively, assignor to. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,700,367. LockING MECHANISM FOR VUL- 
cANIzERS. A. J. Fleiter, assignor to The 
Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, O. 

1,700,431. MECHANISM FOR VULCANIZING 
Tires. W. B. Burke, Cleveland, as- 
signor to The Electric Vulcanizing Rub- 
ber Co., ‘Cleveland, both in O. 


Dominion of Canada 


DEFLATING MACHINE. A. 
Son, Inc., assignee of J. 
Melzer, all of New York, 
\ 


TUBE 
Schrader’s 
Wahl and O. 
BM. tn Ue oe me 
ArrsaG. J. P. 
Ontario. 


Holden, Toronto, 


286,691. Rupper ArticLte. The Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., as- 
signee of W. A. Gibbons, Great Neck, 
Ls kay Os ae ee 

286,692. AppARATUS FOR INNER TUBES. 
The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., assignee of J. P. Coe, De- 
troit, Mich, U. S. A 
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286,800. SecrionAL Tire Core. W. J. 
Oakley, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. Process 
T . ~ 
United Kingdom United States 
: a 1,699,470. Tire Castine. A. E. Jury, 
299,989. INFLATABLE ARTICLE PRINTING. Rutherford, N. J., assignor to Mor- 
C. Macintosh & Co. Ltd., ane FM gan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 
Warren, 2, Cambridge 2 Manchester. 1600669. Vutcamisen Suon. C.H. Mor- 
300,226, REGULATING TEMPERATURE. rill, Swampscott, and S. F. Cushman, 
Liverpool Rubber Co., Ltd., F. Amende Beverly, both in Mass., assignors to 
and E. D. Griffiths, Walton Wks., United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
Liverpool. son, N. J. 
300,324. MotpING AND SHAPING TIRES. 1,699,859. Dentures. J. C. Schwartz, 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 32, Osnaburgh St. Louis, Mo.; B. Schwartz and 


St.. London, H. Willshaw, W. A. Davis 


and H. Smith, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, 
Birmingham 

300,523. MACHINERY GUARD. British 
Celanese, Ltd., 8, Waterloo P1l., London, 
and R. Martin of British Celanese, 


Derby 


Goodyear 


Spondon, near 


300.5447. Tore Tire & Rubber 


Co., 1144 E. Market St., assignees of 
J. A. Shively, 1069 E. Market St., both 
of Akron, ies U. he | 

300,625+ Tree Suapinc. Goodyear Tire 


Market St., 


& Rubber Co. 1144 I 
Kirk, Moga- 


Akron, assignees of R. S 
dore, both in O., U. S. A. 
300,732. Printinc Macuine. R. E. Ellis, 
70, Chancery Lane, London.— (Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 E. Market St., 
Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

300,735. Sortinc Gotr Bart CENTERS 
A. E. White, 88, Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don.—(B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
i. Bun Ue ee Be) 


300,944. Conveyer. C. W. Taylor, 146, 


Queens Rd., Watford, Hertfordshire. 

300,945. Feepinc ArTICLES AUTOMATIC- 
atLy. E. B. Carter, 118 Riverway, Bos- 
ton, Mass., U. S. A. 

301,054+ Tire. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., 1144 E. Market St., assignees of 
E. G. Templeton, 1568 Hillside Terrace, 
both in Akron, O., U. S. A. 

301,104. TrreE Moitp Burner. A. Mat- 
thews, 36, Mighell St., Brighton 

301,3244 TestiInc STRENGTH oF FABRICS 
AND Rupsper. F. Schubert, XVIII, 
Gentzgasse, Vienna. 


301,372 Rupper WorKING MACHINE. F. 
H. Banbury, Ansonia, Conn., U. S. A. 


301,476 and 301,4777 Device For MAKING 


TusuLaR Rupper Articies. Soc. Ital- 
iana Pirelli, 21, Via Fabio Filzi, Milan, 
Italy 
Germany 
470,201. MeasuriInG Roit TeMPERATURE. 


Siemens-Schuckert werke A. G., Berlin- 
Siemensstadt, and Akkumulatoren-Fabrik 


A. G. Hagen, Westphalia 

470,414. Tire VULCANIZER AND SHAPER. 
The Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., London. 
Represented by Dr. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, 
Dr. H. Wei, M. M. Wirth, Frankfurt a 
Main and T. R. Koehnhorn and E. Nool, 
Berlin S. W. 11 

470,773. VULCANIZING PREss. Fried. 
Krupp Grusonwerk A. G., Magdeburg- 


Buckau. 


Designs 


1,057,989. VuULCANIZING 
bastian Vilz, 


\PPARATUS. Se- 


Singen a. Hohentwiel. 


Trust Co. executors of 


The Mercantile 
deceased. 


J. C. Schwartz, 
1,700,037. Brake Lininc. R. J. 
assignor to Asbestos Mfg. Co., 
Huntington, Ind. 

1,701,472. Fasric BAND Suaptnc. R. P. 
Dinsmore, assignor to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


Evans, 
both of 


286,718. _ExectricAL CONDENSER. The 
Radio Patents Corp., New York, as- 
signee of A. Nyman, Dobbs Ferry, both 


in N. Y., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


299,982. Exvectric Casle. R. F. Bruce, 
18, Heathview Rd., Thornton Heath, Sur- 
rey, and Saxonia Electrical Wire Co., 
Ltd., Roan Wks., Greenwich, London. 

300,764. CoatinGc Process. Walker, Hun- 
ter & Co., Ltd, and J. Walker, Port 


Downie Ironworks, Falkirk. 

301,302 Foorspatt. Z. Von Fay, A. Geb- 
hardt, T. Molnar, and E. Sziisz, 7, Vil- 
mos Csaszar Utca, Budapest, assignees 
of S. Bognar, Vacz, Hungary. 


Germany 


470,270. Propuctnc Rupper Opyects By 
HEATING PLAstic Masses. Axel Teodor 
Gustafson, Goteborg, Sweden. Repre- 
sented by B. Bomborn, Berlin S. W. 61. 

470,333. Propucinc Foorwear. H. C. L. 
Dunker, Helsingborg, Sweden. Repre- 
sented by Dr. G. Lotterhos, Frankfurt 
a. Main. 


Chemical! Patents 
United States 


1,698,712 to 1,698,715 Inclusive. VutLcan- 
IZATION ConTROL. This group of patents 
relate to a process for controlling the 
vulcanization of rubber which comprises 
treating vulcanized rubber containing an 
accelerating ingredient with a material 
to check the functioning of the latter.— 
S. M. Cadwell, Leonia, N. J., oe 
to The Naugatuck Chemical Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

1,699,368 and 1,699,369. Preservinc RuBBER 
LATEX AND Propuct. Latex is heated 
with a sulphonic alkyl aryl reaction pro- 
duct and formaldehyde to furnish a stable 
uncoagulated latex.—John McGavack. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., and Roy A. 
Shive, Bellemoor, Del., assignors to The 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn 


286,558 


286,702. 


300,287 


300,719. 


300,936. 


March 1, 1929 


AND 
Cole Coolidge, 


VARNISH LiQuID. 
E. B. 
Middleton, assignors to E. I. du Pont de 


1,700,778. Paint 
C. M. A. Stine, 


Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, Del. 

1,700,779... Coatinc Composition. C. M. 
\. Stine and ‘J. E. Booge, assignors to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., all of 
Wilmington, Del 

1,701,129. Harp Rusper Coatinc. S. E. 
Sheppard and J. J. Schmitt, assignors to 
Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, 


Dominion of Canada 


MATERIAL. Two 
mixtures of rubber and sulphur are pre- 
pared in different proportions respec- 
tively. These are heated separately to 
a temperature above that required to pro- 
duce vulcanization for producing com- 
pounds having suitable thermoplastic 
properties and the compounds are then 
mixed.—The Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., assignee of A. R 
Kemp, Westwood, N. J. 

Factice. A_ synthetic product 
prepared from oil from the shell of the 
cashew nut having the characteristic ap- 
pearance and resiliency of natural rubber. 


INSULATING 


—The Harvel Corp., assignee of Morti- 
mer T. Harvey, both of Newark, N. J. 
United Kingdom 
300,208. AccELERATOR. An alicyclic base 


or derivative or compound thereof is used 

as a vulcanization accelerator.—I. G. 

Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 

Main, Germany. 

ACCELERATOR. These are pro- 

duced from the condensation products of 

aldehydes and amines, known as Schiff’s 
bases, or the aldehyde des‘vatives of such 
bases by treating them with an acid and 
then reacting the product with further 

aldehyde or carbon disulphide —E. C. R 

Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 

(Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 

Akron, O.) 

CoAGULATING LaTex. Rubber is 

coagulated from latex by proteases in the 

presence of additional substances facili- 
tating the reaction or improving the 
properties of the rubber, such as hydro- 
cyanic acid, hydrogen sulphide or saline 
mixtures possessing buffer properties.— 

J. Y. Johnson, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 

Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

TRANSPARENT Rupper. A _ zinc 
or cadmium salt of an organic fatty acid, 
such as stearic, palmitic, oleic or linoleic 
acid, is included in the mix prior to vul- 
canization. Example mix contains 95.5 
per cent pale crepe rubber, 2 per cent 
sulphur, 2 per cent zinc stearate, and 0.5 
per cent zinc diethyl dithiocarbamate.— 
C. Macintosh & Co., Ltd., S. A. Brazier, 
and E. H. Hurlston, 2 Cambridge street, 
Manchester. 

301,077.7 Treatinc Latex. Solution of 
haemoglobin and small quantities of zinc 
oxide are added to latex and the mixture 
heated to 75 to 100°F. to produce a thick 
latex in which fillers are suspended.— 
Rubber Latex Research Corp., 80 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 

301,085. Latex TreaTiInc. Suspended 
impurities are removed from rubber latex 
by centrifuging after the addition of the 
preservative materials so that the precipi- 
tated materials are also removed.—Aktie- 
bolaget Separator, 8 Fleminggatan, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


299,974 and 299,975. Mo.pinc sy Dip- 
PING.—Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
D. F. Twiss and E. A. Murphy, Fort 


Dunlop, Eng. 


tNot et accepte 
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300,008. Rupper CEeEMENT.—H. Beckman 
26, Albertinenstrasse, Zehlendorf, Berlin. 

300,167.t SyntuHetic Rupser.—lI. G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. 

300,357. FLex1pLte Tustnc.—A. S. Gregg, 
22 Park Crescent, Finchley, Eng. 

300,394 and 300,456. PRESERVING LATEX.— 
J. Y. Johnson, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London (I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany). 

300,924. SHoe Fitter—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. 

300,949.+ AccELERATOR.—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of J. Teppema both 
of Akron, O. 

301,024.+ Coatep Fasric.—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
assignee of M. N. Nickowitz, Fairfield, 
Conn. 


301,100. ELECTRODEPOSITION. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and D. F. 
Twiss, Fort Dunlop, Eng. 

301,195. Cork & Rusper Mats.—H. E. 


Deane, 41 Alexandra Grove, London, 
ng. 

301,300.¢ Coatinc Metat.—Anode Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., assignee of Anode Rubber 
Co. (England), both in England. 

301,367. Sueer Russer.—Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, R. F. McKay and W. 
H. Chapman, Fort Dunlop, Eng 

301.515 Syntaetic Ruspser—lI. G. Far 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. 

301.516 CoLor SCREEN. 
82, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, France 


Germany 


470,579. Harp Rupper FroM Acetyl CEL- 
LuLOsE, Dr. Gustaf Leysieffer, Trois- 
dorf b. Koln a. Rh. 


-Soc. Lumiere, 


General 
United States 
January 15, 1929* 


1,698,791. Heer. J. B. Hadaway, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., assignor to United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,698,956. Arr PRESSURE CONTROLLER. M. 


J. McAneny, assignor to J. L. Goree, 
both of Denver, Colo. 
1,699,137. ArtirictaL ToorH: FASTENER. 


H. Estelmann, Nuremberg-Eibach, Ger- 


many. 
1,699,225. Trre. B. Corona, Santiago de 
Cuba, Cuba. 

1,699,366. Pneumatic Tire SIGNAL De- 
vice. J. H. Loeb, Morgan City, La. 
1,699,378. Tree INFLATING APPARATUS 
H. E, Smith, assignor of one-half to 
W. E. Richter, both of Tacoma, Wash. 


1,699,453. Brace AND TROUSER SUPPORT 
G. A. Smith, assignor to B. M. Roberts, 
both of Long Beach, Calif. 

1,699,472. Atuietic SHor. F. P. Lundy, 
White Plains, N. Y., assignor to Nation- 


al India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. I. 


January 22, 1929* 


1,699,614. Corn Purse. D 
Amityville, N. Y. 

1,699,718. Revotvinc Grizz_y. T.. Robins, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Robins 
Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, N. J. 

1,699,850. Storace Batrery CONTAINER. 
E. Lyndon, New York, N. Y. 


Fairbairn, 


1,699,923. UnpercarMENT. A. Rothstein, 
Chicago, Il. 
*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 


Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on Thurs- 
day, and the patents of that issue bear date as 
of the feurth Tuesday thereafter 
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1,699,965. AMPULLAR CONTAINER AND AP- 
pLicator: C. J. S. Herzog, New York, 
N. Y. 


1,700,014. Tire RELINER. S. Armata, 
Goose Creek, Tex. 

1,700,025. Mirkinc MacuHINe Treat Cup. 
W. R. Cockburn, Otahuhu, assignor of 
one-half to A. H. O’Leary, Auckland, 
both in N. Z. 


January 29, 1929* 


1,700,401. Fountain Pen Fitter. F. B. 
Chamberlin, Columbus, O. 


February 5, 1929* 


1,700,746. .Rop or Stem Packine. F. H. 
Pike, assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
The General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
both of Charleston, S. C. 

1,700,999. Drivinc Bett. A. L. Freed- 
lander, assignor, by direct and mesne as- 
signments, of three-fourths to The Day- 
ton Rubber Mfg. Co., and one-fourth to 
General Motors Research Co., all of 
Dayton, O. 

1,701,018. Heer Protector. E. E. 
Mineral Wells, Tex. 

1,701,228. Tire Gace. C. H. Deren, as- 
signor to O. E. Tepe, both of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

1,701,260. Sore Pap ror SHoes. W. Fis- 
cher, New York, N. Y. 

1,701,269. Foor ArcH Support. J. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

1,701,311. Tiree Atarm. J. M. Scott and 
W. L. Dayton, Fort Worth, Tex. 

1,701,406. INviststE SoLteE ATTACHMENT. 
C. Furcolo, assignor of one-half to G. 
Piscirillo, both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,701,421. Crintcat Nozzie. E, G. Ponti, 
Turin, Italy. 

1,701,482. Trre Treap. H. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Smart, 


May, 


Hower, 


Dominion of Canada 
January 8, 1929 


286,193. Tire Boor. M. P. Cole, Good- 
land, Kan., U. S. A. 

286,364. Tire Castnc Frirer. J. Allegre 
and J. Perez, assignees of half the in- 
_ both of Tuolumme, Calif., U. S. 


January 15, 1929 


286,421. Syrince. L. F. Novak, Jersey 
i ee ee ee 
286,517. Tire INFLATING Nozz_e. The 


Korect Air Meter Corp., assignee of V. 
H. Gile, both of Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 
286,541 and 286,542. Pressure Gace. A 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., 


January 22, 1929 


286,660. Pavinc Brock. E. C. Wallace, 
Newton, Mass., U. S. A. 
286,693. Pressure Host. The Dunlop 


Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., assignee 


of G. A. Ansell, both of Toronto, On- 
tario, 
286,701. Rartor Boat. The Firm Gustav 


Winkler, assignee of H. Meyer, both of 
Berlin, Germany. 

286,714. Pneumatic Tuse. The Niagara 
Rubber Goods Ltd., Beamsville, assignee 
of R. Van Dyke, Grimsby, both of On- 


tario. 


January 29, 1929 


286,818. Non-skip Linx. D. M. Weigel, 


Akron, O., U. S. A. 
United Kingdom 
December 31, 1928 

299,956. SuRGICAL SyRINGE. E. A. Weitz, 
9, Heuberg, Hamburg, Germany. 

300,081. Vatrve. J. B. Fleming, Towson 
Heights, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 

300,098. Tire. M. Ungar, 267, Bécsi-Ut, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

300,212 Writinc Pap, Laufer 
warenfabrik Schwerdt & Renner, 
Grosse Barlinge, Hanover, Germany. 

300,255+ Toy. H. Schein, Sentinel House, 
Southampton Row, London. 


January 9, 1929 


300,319. Pavinc. Hazel Grove Rubber 
Co., Ltd., and T. Gare, Bramhall Moor 
Lane, Hazel Grove, Stockport. 

300,355. Motor VEHICLE. W. 
21, Alton St., E., Crewe. 

300,421. CAse For Soap-Sticxs. E. L. 
3ower, 18A. Gwendwr Rd., W. Kensing- 
ton, London. 

300,428. Gotr Accessory. C. A. Smith, 
Pres. Harding Apts., Flushing, L. L., 
Ps 6 Ge 

300,472 300T. A. A. Glidden, 65 Adams 
Ave., Watertown, and F. R. McKenzie, 
62 Hobson St., Brighton, both in Mass., 
a, ake oe 


Gummi- 
48, 


Clarkson, 


300,476. Printinc Macuine. C. Winkler, 
35, Wylerringstrasse, Berne, Switzer- 
land. 

300,521. Boor. J. H. Mosey, Norlands, 


Cross Lane, Burniston Rd., Scarborough. 
300,5567. Srock1nc SuspENDER. T. Siegert, 
(née Kaever), 17, Teutoburgerstrasse, 
assignee of W. Siegert, 7, Hubner- 
strasse, both of Dresden, Germany. 
300,642+ Tire. S. P. Pardo, 213, Cér- 
cega, Barcelona, Spain. 


January 16, 1929 


300,712. TrEstinc AND STAMPING EGccs. 
J. J. Sampson, 35, Aungier St., and A. 
Carton, 17, Halston St., both in Dublin. 

300,772. Printinc. D. W. E. Kyle, 31, 
Riverview Grove, Chiswick, London. 

300,882. Rock (Drit, Ingersoll-Rand 

Pi., 


Co., 15, Exchange Jersey City, 
ae, Beet Bio a 

300,906+ Pipe Jomnt. Eternit Pietra Arti- 
ficiale Soc. Anon., 8, Piazza Corridoni, 
Genoa, Italy. 

300,999. Tre. E. B. Killen, 27, Queen 
Victoria St., London. 

301,007. UpnHotstery STUFFING Ma- 
TERIAL. G. W. Melland, Min-Y-Don 
Hall, Old Colwyn, and P. Gray, New 
Holme, Gladys Grove, Colwyn Bay, 
both in Denbighshire. 

301,089+ Tank. Soc. Italiana Pirelli, 21, 
Via Fabio Filzi, Milan, Italy. 


January 23, 1929 


301,215. Motor VenicLe, Sir H. Austin, 
Lickey Grange, Bromsgrove, Worces- 
tershire. 

301,269. Vacuum CLEANING APPARATUS. 


A. Bode, (née Kruse), 17, Ratsmiihlen- 
damm, Fuhlsbiittel, Hamburg, Germany. 

301,274. Powper Brower. R. Lex, 61, 
Ubierring, and K. Zeyen, 87, Friesen- 
wall, both in Cologne, Germany. 


+ Not yet accepted. 
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301,351. Gaiter. J. Clewlow, 45, May 251,863. AirMaATiCc—tires. Raritan Rub- 
Pl., Fenton, Stoke-on-Trent ber, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J 
301,.373+ Soap Horper. W. \ ernet, 229 Act of March 19, 1920 
E. 38th St, New York, N. Y., U. b 251,909. Representation of a section Of a 
? 1 "} . “ - 
301,409. Dravent Exctuper. T. Chad- tire containing the words: “MARTIN 
wick, Fells View, Isle of Man, Rams- Corp”; beneath the representation the 
greave, near Blackburn words: “Martin Custom BuiItt Corp 
lires”—tires and tubes. Custom Built 


Germany 


470,373 Tire Cover Marie Nicholas 
Albert Develay, Paris Repre sented by 
1. Schmetz and L. Schmeiz, Boxgraben 


4), Aachen 
ntinental Ca 


470,412. Caste CHAIN. ( 
outchouc und-Gutta-Percha Compagnie, 
Hannover 

470,474. CusHion Trrt Mathias Mohr, 
Untermainkai 31, Frankfurt a. Main. 

470,478 HEE! Percy H Letchford, 
Winnipeg, Canada. Represented by P 
Breddin, Cologne 

470,890. CusHION Tir! Edward Brice, 
Killen, London Represented by B. 


Kugelmann, Berlin S. W. 11 
Designs 


Artur Soi- 


1,055,892. WatcH ProTecTOR 
ka, Tarnowitzerstrasse 8, Gleiwitz. 

1,055,914. Trre Protector. Gotthilf Rol- 
ler, Mittenwalderstrasse 7, Berlin S. W. 
29. 

1,056,095. Stink BurFFER Agnes Metz- 
dorf, nee Koch, Schonhauser Allee 89, 
3erlin N. 113 

1,056,112. Hose. C. Vollrath & Sohn, 


Komm. Ges., Bad Blankenburg, Thur 
Wald 
1,056,222. ExLastic Wesesrnc. Halstenbach 
& Co., Nordstrasse 50, Barmen 
1,056,362. Latex PAn. H. & A. Grat- 


enau, Monckebergstrasse 5, Hamburg 


1,056,363. Waste Rupper Articte. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London. Rep- 
resented by Dr. R. Wirth, C Weihe, Dr 





H. Weil, M. M. Wirth, Frankfurt A 
Main, and T. R. Koehnhorn, and E. Noll, 
Berlin S. W. 11 
United States 
Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now 
Being Re cistered 
Under the rules of the United States Patent 
Office, trade marks registere the Act of 
February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and 
arbitrary marks, while those registered under the 
Act of March 19, 192 Sectior 1) (b) are non 
technical, that is, mark nsisting of descriptive 
or geographical matter r names. To be 
registered under the later act, trade marks must 
have been used for not le han « yea Marks 
registered under this act are being published for 
the first time when registered iny opposition 
taking the form of an applicat for cancellation 


January 15, 1929 


1905 


Act of February 20, 

251,785. Hazacope—insulated wires and 
cables. The Okonite C Passaic, N. J 
251,857. Dovuste EaAc te—pneumatic tires, 
nonskid devices, tire protectors, tire and 


tube repair outfits, repair patches and 
bandages. The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, ¢ 

+ Not vet ac ted 


Tire Corp. of America, New York, N. 


January 22, 1929 

Act of 20, 1905 

251,997. TeNAFIRMA—carpet lining of 
rubber treated material. Allon Skipsey, 
St. Albans, Eng. 

252,013. Circle containing the representa- 
tion of a pelican, beneath the representa- 
tion the word: ‘“PELIKAN’—erasers, 
fountain pens, Giinther Wagner, 
Hanover, Germany 


February 


etc. 


252,102. Miracte—hot water _ bottles. 
Harry LeRoy Crooker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Act of March i9, 1920 

252,143. Circle containing the words: 
“KANT Krak”—sheet composition rub- 
ber. Rubin Bros. Footwear, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 


252,151. .RuBBeR-ALL—overall garments. 
Meyer Reingold, doing business as The 
Rubber-All Co., New York, N. Y. 

January 29, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 


252,232. “O’BANNON” and “FLEECE”— 
raincoats, etc. The Henry Sonneborn 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

252,282. “Gray Day’—raincoats. J. C. 
Haartz Co., New Haven, Conn. 


February 5, 1929 
Act of February 20, 1905 


252,320. Oval containing the words: “M 
W. Imps”—prophylactic rubber articles. 
P. V. Lucas, doing business as Medical 
Sundries Co., Dallas, Tex. 

252,324. Circle containing the letters: 
“MM”: above the circle the word: 
“Brirore”—golf balls. May & Malone, 


Ill 
“EXcELSIOR”—animals, dolls and 
Hanover Rubber Co. “Excelsior”, 

New York, N. Y. 

“SENIOR” —golf balls Gamble 
Inc., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Circle containing the representa- 

bird, beneath the representation 
the word: “Ortote”—golf and _ tennis 
balls, etc. The P. Goldsmith Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, O 

252,396. Representation of a man, beneath 
the representation the word: “HEALTH 
way’ —heels. Bradstone Rubber Co., 
Woodbine, N ae 
Representation of a three pointed 

beneath the representation the 
“Brastoco”’—heels Bradstone 
Rubber Co., Woodbine, N. ! 

252,426. “VINEGAIRE Tar’—product de- 
rived from wood by distillation and used 
for compounding with rubber. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., Inc.. New York, 'N. Y. 

252,450. “Brive Ripson”—combs of hard 
rubber, etc. P. B. T. Williams, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Chicago, 
252,343 

balls 

Inc., 


Stores, 
252,380. 
tion of a 


word: 


252.462. “LAFLEX”—shoe soles United 
States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N 
J., and*New York, N. Y. 
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patching for 
R. C. Edwins, 


252,465. “SEAWALL”—tube 
tire, tube and hose repair. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


252,469. “ArcHCREST’—shoes of leather, 
fabric, rubber, etc. McCain-Wright, 
Inc., St. Le yuis, Mo. 


Dominion of Canada 
January 8, 1929 
45,400. Oval portrait in pen and ink of 
Thom McAn, a little to the right center 
of the oval, with the name: “THom 
McAn” in script against a rectangular 
white background and running horizon- 
tally across the picture near the bottom 
shoes of leather, rubber, fabric, etc. 
Melville Shoe Corp., New York, N. 
January 15, 1929 
45,404. Words: “THom McAn”—shoes 
of leather, rubber, fabric, etc. Melville 
Shoe Corp., New York, N. Y 
45,408. Words: “Bic Four”’—shoe heels. 
Melville Shoe Corp., New York, N. Y. 
45,423. Letter: “F” within a red, shield 
like device—tires, inner tubes, tire ac- 
cessories, etc. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
January 22, 1929 
45,430. Words: “BLivue Risson”—rubber 
goods and articles. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
United Kingdom 
January 2, 1929 
495,996. “Santies’”—rubber lined knick- 
ers. Reliance Rubberware, Ltd. 39, 
Aldersgate St., London, E. C. 1. 
497,223. “Epta”—all goods included in 


Class 38. The Dela Rubber Co., Ltd., 
2, Cambridge St., Manchester 


January 9, 1929 

494,143. “B & H”—rubber straps and 
elastic, bath and surgical gloves. Bourne 
& Hollingsworth, Ltd., 11, Wells St. 
London, W. 

494.159. “B & H”—insulating gloves, im- 
itation sponges, hot water bottles, bath 
mats, sponge bags and dress shields. 
Bourne & Hollingsworth, Ltd., 11, Wells 
St., London, W. 1. 


January 16, 1929 
492,253. Square containing fancy design 
and the letters: “N. G. P. M.”’—rubber 
and gutta percha goods. Nederlandsche 
Gutta Percha Maatschappij, Anna Paul- 
ownastraat 95, The Hague, Holland. 
493,775. Representation of a man, above 
the representation the word: “VuLCAN” 
rubber chests, etc. Brooke, Bond & 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta House, Goulston St., 
Aldgate, London, FE. 1. 


497,410. “Wizarv’—protectors for the 
soles and heels of boots and shoes. Fus- 
sell’s Rubber Co., Ltd., Knightstone 


Mills, Moor Lane, Worle, Weston-super- 
Mare. 
January 23, 1929 
493,507. “Arc”’—hicycle tires and tubes. 
The Avon India Rubber Co., Ltd., Rub- 
ber Works, Bath Rd., Melksham, Wilt- 


shire. 
494,584. “Grorta”—garters and hose sup- 
porters. Luke Turner & Co., Ltd., Dea- 


con St. Works, Grange Lane, Leicester. 


497,123. “Dattan”—boots and shoes. The 
Harboro’ Rubber Co., St. Mary’s Mills, 


St. Mary’s Rd., Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire. 

497,881. “ArtTemis”—erasers, etc. George 
Rownev & €o., I td., 10-11 Percy St., 


Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 1. 
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Mounted on Rubber 


este automobile manufac- 
turers mount their engines on blocks 
of resilient, vibration-absorbing rubber. 
This practice contributes greatly to the 
comfort of motorists but imposes a most 
difficult problem upon the rubber com- 
pounder because rubber engine mount- 
ings tend to deteriorate rapidly due to 


heat and mechanical fatigue. 


These forms of deterioration can be 
largely overcome through the use of 


Neozone C. It improves the flexing re- 


sistance of the rubber, retards deteriora- 
tion and inhibits oxidation. Ample pro- 
tection against these forms of deteriora- 
tion can be secured by using only 1% 
of Neozone C, based on the rubber 


content of the stock. 


Use Neozone C in all rubber com- 
pounds that are subjected to heat and 
flexing in service, especially tire and 
belt frictions. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


mse" NEOZONE C IMPARTS NEW LIFE TO RUBBER 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


closed as follows: February, 25.00 cents; 


CrupE LRwRRER March, 25.00 cents; April, 25.30 cents; 


May, 25.60 cents; June, 25.70 cents; July, 











































T r . ; _ : 25.80 cents; August, 25.90 cents, Septem- 
Ww - Kych: > actories to operate although buying =: ; gust, , . 
New York Exchange or fac ; ) iggy gph letsesigy = : Boren ~ 

Wiens: orders were in evidence at slightly lower ber, 25.90 ky October, 26.00 cents ; Be 
RANSACTIONS on the Rubber  feyels, on both the Exchange and the out- Vember, 26.10 a See ene 
Exchange from January 30 to Feb- side market. cents; January, 26.30 cents. 


The market of Saturday, February 16, 
was an evening up affair, but at that, few 
dealers dared to go away over the week 
end with short lines out, while others took 
profits with the result that the market see- 


ruary 21 were 21,570 lots or 53,925 
tons compared with 26,047 lots or 65,118 
tons, December 24 to January 26, 1929, 
inclusive 


After the opening on Wednesday, bullish 
demonstrations were apparent in all mar- 
kets, particularly in the New York market 
where urgent buying was evident for all 


Prices at the start of the week of Feb- positions, with the bulls carrying up prices 
ot ; , = a, Wome oe ee Oe ee sawed back and forth and closed at about 
ruary 4 were down about 3, cent trom 34 of a cent, which established a new high ~., , ‘ wae : 
‘ ; > ees : . Friday's levels. It might be said that this 

close of last week's Friday ebruary 1, record, with December and January posi- . : 

*s 5 ) , ; . 7 week was the most active on the Rubber 
and Saturday, February 2, prices, due to tions crossing the 24 cent level. It was . , oor errs 
: . Exchange since the lifting of the English 

the announcement that leading tire manu-_ reported from the London market that 


rubber restriction. Prices advanced over 
3 cents during the week, and, on Friday, 
February 15, when opening prices were 
6) points over the previous close, the trad- 
ing was simply hectic during the first hour 
when a record volume of 1,679 lots equiva- 
lent to 4,197.5 tons was made. 


facturers would make further adjustment heavy speculative buying together with 
in tire prices, effective at once, which short coverings and dealers buying caused 
caused more or less of an unsettled condi- this advance. 

tion in the rubber trade When the Rubber Association report of 


As the week progressed prices moved in a monthly consumption for January of 
a narrow range and closed %4 cent over 43,002 tons, a new high for all times, was 


Monday’s level. Spot ribs on “A” con- announced, ribs rose to 23 cents for spot, Prices continued to advance during the 
tracts February 8 closed at 21.90 cents; with further advances of 20 to 30 points day to new high records for all positions 
“A” contract futures closed as follows: on all Exchange positions, although the howing increases of 220 to 230 points over 


February, 21.80 cents; March, 21.90 cents; actual realization of these high consump- 


! : S - the previous close, while the volume of 
April, 22.10 cents; May, 22.30 cents; June, tion figures were not in evidence until 


transactions were 3,762 lots equivalent to 


22.50 cents; July, 22.60 cents; August, [riday when both Singapore and London 9 495 tons, second only to the record day, 
22.80 cents; September, 22.90 cents; Oc- advanced practically a full cent. January 11, 1929, when 3,887 lots changed 
tober, 22.90 cents; November, 23.00 cents ; This bullish news from foreign markets hands. 

December, 23.00 cents; January, 23.10 caused all C I F foreign offers to be taken Consumption of rubber. during January 
cents 


up by dealers and further urgent covering was 43,002 tons which exceeded all previous 

Monday, February 11 the market opened to be made by shorts, which resulted in} months. This compares with 31,232 tons 
very quiet due to the approaching Holiday new high prices for all deliveries to over during December and 34,403 tons during 
on Tuesday, and also on account of the 25 cents and in the position from July to January, 1928, which shows an increase of 


fact that Singapore was closed for two December to over 26 cents. nearly 40 per cent over the estimated con- 
days, due to Chinese New Year. There- Spot ribs on “A” contracts closed Feb- sumption. 
fore, there was little disposition by dealers ruary 16 at 25.00 cents; “A” contracts The Department of Commerce has is- 





New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLOSING PRICES—CENTS PER POUND—“A’ CONTRACTS 
Positions ——January, 1929-——, — _ —— —_—+4— . —_— 
at : ] . ; 2 i — ———February, 1929— —. — ———— — penny 
; a 28° «29 °«°30~C*«*D2 2 4 . «6 7 8 9 1 12 “13 14 #15 #16 #18 #19 20 21. 22% 23° 
February 22.0 21.5 21.4 22.0 22.3 21.7 21.6 22.1 21.9 21.8 21.8 21.9 218 22.5 22.8 2 25.2 25.0 2 : 
March.. 22.1 21.6 21.6 22.1 22.4 21.8 21.8 22.2 22:0 21.9 21.9 21.9 22:0 227 229 282 25:0 283 280 249 286 
April 22.3 21.8 21.8 22.4 22.6 22.0 22.0 22.5 22.2 22.1 221 22.2 223 23.0 23.1 25.4 25.3 25.5 25.3 251 25.3 
May 22.5 22.0 22.0 22.5 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.7 22.4 22:3 223 22:4 22:5 23.3 23.3 25.6 25.6 25.6 25.6 253 256 
Tune 22.7 22.2 22.2 22.7 23.1 22.6 22.4 228 226 225 225 226 227 23.4 23.4 25.7 25.7 25.8 25.7 25.4 25.7 
July 22,9 22.4 22.3 22.9 23.3 22.7 22.5 23.0 22.8 22.6 226 228 228 23.5 23.5 25.7 258 26.0 257 25.4 25.8 
August. 23 0 22.5 22.5 23.0 234 228 22.7 23.1 22.9 228 228 22.9 22.9 23.6 23.7 258 25.9 261 258 255 289 
September 23.1 22.5 22.6 23.1 23.4 22.9 22.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 229 230 23.0 23.7 23.8 25.9 25.9 26.2 25.9 25.6 26. 
Getober 233 sen Seo Hhh Bet 229 228 231 229 23.0 229 23. 23.7 23.8 25.9 25.9 26.2 25.9 25.6 26.0 
h 2.6 22.7 23.2 23.5 23.0 22.9 23.2 231 23 2.9 23.1 23.1 23.8 23.9 26.0 26.0 26.4 26.0 25.7 26.0 
November 23.3 22.7 22.8 23.3 23.6 23.1 23.0 23.3 23.2 231 23:0 232 2 26. "S261 25. ‘ 
v 3.3 22.7 22.8 23.3 23.6 23:1 23. 3 23.2 23.1 23. ‘2 23.2 23.9 24.0 26.1 26.1 26.5 26.1 25.8 2 
De t 33 y) 22% «92 3 . ° 26. 25. 6.1 
cember 2 22.7 22.8 23.3 23.7 23.2 23.1 23.4 23.3 23.2 23.0 23:3 233 24.0 24.1 26.2 26.1 26.5 26.3 25.9 26.4 
January 23.8 23.3 23.2 23.5 23.4 23.3 23.1 23.4 23.4 24.1 24.2 26.3 26.3 26.6 26.3 26.0 26.5 


* Holiday 
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sued revised figures for net imports to the 
United States during 1928 which are 407, 
573 tons as against 398,483 tons for 1927 
Imports during January at all ports in the 
United States amounted to 52,305 tons, as 
compared with 46,840 tons the previous 
month and 46,200 tons dur January, 
1928. The arrivals from February 1 to 15 
inclusive, are estimated at 34,100 tons 


On Monday, February rather ir- 
regular and nervous 
the outset of the 


upswing in London which ern 


market was noted at 


week caused by a sharp 


buying and covcring locally with gains of 
] 


one-half to three-quarters of a cent. Gooc 
absorption and general bullish activities 
forced values upwards, but on the bulge a 
wave of selling orders and profit taking 
ippeared in the ring and values yielded 
with the amount of offerings \ further 


slump in London caused late selling on the 


app ared 


down turn, more urgent buying 
bringing about another ally fa rm 
close. It was also reported that another 


failure in London helped bring about the 





advance abroad. Sales were 2,162 lots or 
5,415 tons 

Tuesday, February 19, trading in tutures 
began to go down a little and was rather 
an uninteresting affair compared to last 
week Prices fluctuating in a rather nar 
row range of about cent sel up one 
moment and down the next, yet on every 
decline large trade interests and commits 
sion houses were quietly picking up good 
quantities, especially, Ma uly and Sep 
tember positions March seems to have 
been held around the 25 cents level, witl 


id enough 


large orders at 24.80 and 24.90 


to sell at 25.00 cents to hold the price, vet 


at times wood quantities are taken at 25 
cents It was noted that pool interests at 
times depressed the tuture positions in 
rder to weake Mar vher there are 
always buying order na veakness 
In summarizing the month it might be 
said that in February for vears past it has 
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been a dull and drab month, while this 
February has been one of records, rapid 
advances, sharp declines and hectic excited 
trading 

Thursday, February 21, the market closed 
for the week, due to Washington’s Birth- 
day and also Saturday, as a holiday was 
voted by the Exchange. Operations opened 
40 points higher on practically all positions 
London cables and few of- 


due to higher 
Trading was much 


ferings from the East. 
quieter, especially, as some operators had 
already left town, however, there was little 
even up holdings. During 
the afternoon there were temporary de- 
clines of from 30 to 40 points, but in the 
closing hour renewed support from manu- 
facturer’s representatives and trade sources 


disposition to 


caused another upward movement, and the 
final tone was firm. 

Closing were as follows: Spot 
25.10 cents in February ceased at 
12 price of 25.20 cents; 
April, 25.30 cents; 
June, 25.70 cents; July, 
25.80 cents; August, 25.90 cents; Septem- 
ber, 26.00 cents; October, 26.00 cents; No- 
vember, 26.10 cents ; December, 26.40 cents ; 


prices 
trading 
noon, with a 
March, 25.00 cents; 
May, 25.60 cents; 


26.50 cents 
M« adden & 
stocks in have not 
fast as anticipated, and this fact has added 
behind the recent upward 
The most remarkable fea- 
is that all the primary mar- 


lanuary 
Bro that 
increased as 


Geo. H state 


London 
to the force 
swing of prices 


ture, however, 


kets in the Far East, particularly Singa- 
pore, have steadily kept above both Lon- 
lon and New York, which situation has 


not permitted importers to sell rubber for 
nearby deliveries and replace it at a profit 
with purchases in the Far East for ship- 


ments for a later period 


New York Outside Market 


With standard ribs selling at 22% cents 
the close of January, 1929, many manu 
facturers who had bought a fair quantity 
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rubber around the 18% and 19 
cent level believed that a 4 cent advance 
was more than enough due to the es- 
timated heavy arrivals for January and 
although they were continually nibbling at 
fair quantities for the April, June and 
July, September positions, they were not 
anxious to follow any further advance, 
especially, with the announcement that lead- 
ing tire dealers were to make further ad- 
justment in the tire prices. This, however, 


of crude 


was later found to be neglible as there 
were cuts in some sizes and advances in 
others. 


Some interesting forecasts were made by 
Eric Miller, at the annual meeting of the 
United Serdang Co., who estimated World 
consumption of crude rubber in 1928 at 
680,000 tons against 590,000 tons in 1927. 
He expects consumption to be well over 
700,000 tons in 1929 and looks for 
further contraction of available stocks fol- 
lowing the 30,000 tons reduction in 1928. 
He believes World stocks today are no 
more than a minimum necessary for com- 
fort at the existing demand rate, and that 


also 


there is no prospect of any material in- 
crease in annual output of the planted 
[European owned estates. As to native 
area their production is mere guesswork. 

As the week of February 4 opened, 


prices were still quiet and steady, and fac- 
tories continued to hold off, for any large 
quantities but were willing to accept any 
cheap offer, especially for the future posi- 


tions. 
\t the beginning of the week of Feb- 
ruary 11, manufacturers still held back with 


the Holiday approaching and preferred to 
wait out the market. They also desired to 
wait for the publication of the Rubber As- 
sociation figures for January consumption, 
which when they appeared were a surprise 
to all and very bullish. After the full 
realization of these figures the factories not 
only wanted rubber for all positions but 
paid current prices, and their support also 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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strengthened prices dealers took all 
C I F offers and bid for more. 

Monday, February 18, with the advance 
in London and on the local Exchange, 
American factories were again reported to 
be good buyers in the Far East, although 
offerings from first hands were few and 
held at high prices. 

Pool interests were buyers for nearbys, 
and it was intimated that they were buyers 
for large factories who did not dare to 
show their hands, while small factories who 
had not bought were continually bidding 
under the market and were very nervous. 
Optimistic advices came in from the mid- 


as 


west and some opinions were expressed 
that a continued heavy consumption would 
be reported for February in spite of the 
less number of working days, and in March 
the record consumption of January of 43,- 
000 tons would be equaled or exceeded. 

Spot ribs were quoted at 25% cents, with 
first latex crepe at 26% cents, and crepe 
scarce at that. 

As the period of February 18 to 21 ad- 
vanced, the market quieted down a little, 
due to the approaching Holiday, and prices 
receded about % cent. However, the im- 
pression remains in trading quarters that 
the bull movement is by no means over 
and we are apt to see rapid price fluc- 
tuations in both directions, nevertheless, the 
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trend of values for the present is upwards. 

Sentiment has not changed to any extent, 
and bulls, sold out on the recent advance, 
are standing by, waiting a break in 
crder to repurchase their This, 
however, very difficult the eastern 
markets are tight. Offers were for small 
quantities and when taker up and further 
bids made, prices advanced to un- 
workable figures. 

Manufacturers have been in the market 
all the week for actual rubber and have 
made fair purchases, dealers were 
sparing in their sales as it was so difficult 
to replace rubber in the primary markets. 

One factor that has been overlooked by 
the factories and trade in the 
fact that during the restriction years rub- 
ber plantations have always had a surplus 
stock of rubber to ship during the 
winter months, when the rubber trees are 
wintering and tapping is very light. How- 
ever, this year about all the surplus rub- 
ber was shipped on the lifting of restric- 
tion, and now with the light tapping, due 
to wintering trees, shipments during Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May may sur- 
prise many by their smallness and cause a 
real scarcity for May, June and July 
rubber. 

At the close of the week of February 
21, due to the approaching Holiday, factory 


good 
stocks. 


is as 


were 


vet 


is 


general 
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demand was at a standstill and dealers 
simply marked time, yet were wiiling to 
pick up any cheap offers. These were 
scarce, however, as Singapore and London 
were firm and not eager to sell. It is be- 
lieved that a further decrease will be seen 
in London stocks next Monday, February 
25, and as most of the stocks now held in 
London are against sales, further strong 
market is anticipated. Spot ribs closed at 
255% cents, with crepe at 27 cents. 
January Imports 


Importations of all grades in January 


were 52,305 tons, compared with 46,243 
tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals 
for January were 51,202 tons, compared 


with 43,668 tons one year ago. 


Rubber Afloat to the United States 


\ll figures in long tons, 
Nether- 

land London 
Week British East and 
Ended Malaya Ceylon Indies Liverpool Total 
Feb, 2 9,216 1,784 2,612 23 13,635 
Feb. 9 8,341 1,066 1,773 65 11,245 
Feb. 1¢ 3,771 1,648 1,982 74 7,575 
Feb 3 9.610 1,556 55 11,780 





of the Journal of Commerce states that 
a report issued February 18 revealed a 
decline of 656 tons in the rubber stock 


since last week, the total being returned 
at 24,757 tons. 





New York Quotations 


Following are the New York open market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago and February 23, the current date 











: ! 1 2 F 3 26, *ebruz 23, . February 24, anuary 26 Te ary 2 
Plantation Hevea wr 1928 h J “925 Feb 1929 South American voresey J -— 6, Pubrwecy 28, 
Rubber latex (Hevea). gal.$1.50 i $1.40 @ $1.40 @ Paras—Continued 
OREPE Peruvian, reer rT .24 @ .22Y%@ 24 @ 
Teak Sete oot cee .28% 22%.@ 264@ eS ee 234% @ .22%@ .24 @ 
February-March a 22u“.@ 2614 @ CAUCHO : 
April-June a 22%@ 26%.@ Upper caucho ball...... .20%@ 15 @ 154%4@ 
Tuly-Sent a 23 @ 27 @ Upper caucho ball *30 @ "| 6 * 22u4@ 
Off latex, spot @ 22 @ 26 @ Lower caucho ball...... 19% @ 14 @ 15 @ 
“B” Blanket, spot a .20%@ 24 @ Manicobas 
February-March i .20%2@ 24 @ Ceara negro heads +.18 @ 7.18 @ 7.20 @ 
Anpril-lur ;@ 21 @ .23%@ Ceara scrap ......cce +.10 @ +.10 “ ? 
I on 1 @ 7.12 @ 
Tuly-Sey f i 21“4@ 24u4.@ Manicoba,30% guaranteed 7.21 @ 7.20 @ t.22 @ 
- P ~~ ket, s a al . = 23} (a Mangabiera, thin sheet *+.20 @ 7.20 @ +.22 @ 
owr ) a ¢ +29 7/2 (a 
Brown N 24 v 20 @ 234%@ Centrals 2 > i 21/ < 
: . 4 Central scrap. 0% 18 @.18% 13% @.15 144@ 
Brown. 23 i 16%@ 19 @ ws ios 
+ Central wet sheet...... @ a @ 
Sheet Corintd scrap...... 18 @.18% @ 144@ 
Ribbed, smoke snot 22u4@ 22 @ 25K@ Esmeralda sausage 18 @.18% 13% @.15 144@ 
February-Ma 28% @ 22% @ .25% @ Guayule 
April-Tune 28%4@ .23 @ 257%, @ Duro, washed and dried. ¢.28%@ 174“%@ 214@ 
Tate Ment 8Y%@ 23% @ .26%@ ae a@ 1814 @ 23° @ 
East Indian Gutta Percha 
PONTIANAK Gutta Stak ....-. 20 D.20% 20 @.22 20 @ 
Raniermasi 10 ».10% 10 @12 10 ? Gutta Soh ... 36 F 30 @.32 32 @ 
Pressed Land 14% @.15 18 @.19 .16%@ Red Macassar 2.80 @ 3.00 2.90 @ 2.75 @ 
Sarawak 10 v @ @ Balata 
South American Block, Ciudad Bolivar 144 @.45 50 @.51 50 @ 
PARAS 0 Pere 41 @.42 46 @.47 47 @ 
Uprive ene rl 2 23 a 2% @ Manaos block 45 @ .46 55 @.56 57 @ 
Uprive ne * 28u.@ *29 @ 314@ Panama ee 41 @ 46 @.47 54 @ 
Uprive ads 2 ; 15 a 15 a Surinam sheet 54 a@ 49 @.50 @ 
Uprive oars * 20 ? *22 @ "28 a * Amber ...... 57 @ 53 @.5 54 @ 
Islands ne i a ; a Chicle 
Islands fine ‘ - 34 ? * 28"4.@ of a Hor Iras t.65 a 68 ? t.68 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine. 5 i 24%4@ e 264 @ Yutacan, fine 1.65 @ 68 @ t.68 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine 34 t 30 @ 32 t 
Beni, Bolivian eee 26 F 25 @ 27 a . W ished and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil 
Madeira, fine ....... 25 @ 23%@ 26 @ Nominal t Duty paid 
Low and High New York Spot Prices London Stocks, December, 1928 
- ~——February—— ~- — — Stocked December 31 
PLANTATIONS 1929* 1928 1927 anded Delivered =———_——__~__— " 
“ de . 7 age 72 7 
First latex crepe $0.22% @$0.26% $0.28%4@$0.38% $0.37. @$0.40% —— “oe ca 132) 1926 
< ¥ vs ie te 7 a ons ons Tons Tons Tons 
Smoked sheet, ribbed .2134@ 25 28%4@ .38 37%@ «40 LonDoNn 
Plantation .. 9,366 7,336 19,700 63,635 48,741 
Paras Other grades 20 20 77 105 100 
Upriver, fine 23%4@ .26% 24 @ .29 273%4@ .32 =. aa — ous 
ee antation »3l 733 72,788 t2 
Upriver, coarse 14 ? 16% 184%@ .24% 20". @ 25 . 2,708 re AGS 11,897 
Islands, fine a Oy cwatns 25 @ .28% Total tons, London and : 
Pisciio Liverpool nee - 10,694 8,089 22,565 66,208 50,738 
®Mienred to Februs +O . : . 
Figured to February 23, 1929. tOfficial returns from the seven recognized public warehouses. 
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BREeEcLAIMED RUBBER 


ESPITE the fact that crude rubber 
averaged below 20 cents from the 
middle of April to the end of 1928, 
consumption of reclaim for the year 
reached the record weight of 173,434 tons. 
The advance of crude since the middle of 
January, the possibility of still higher 
levels in the near future and the current 
heavy production of rubber goods are fac- 
tors that cause the reclaimers to regard as 
excellent the prospects for another record 
year in demand for their product 
The intrinsic value of the better grades 
become relatively greater as the price of 
crude increases, for the volume cost of re- 
claims is more stable relatively to crude 
because the fluctuations in scrap prices are 


relatively minor in their effect 


The quotations of high tensile, black and 
dark gray auto tires, Nos. 1 and 2 tube re- 
claim, red miscellaneous and mechanical 
blends advanced moderately in February 
according to grades due to a stiffening in 
the prices of scrap. 

Production of reclaims is at full 24 hour 
capacity as has been the case for many 
months in the past. The heaviest output 
is naturally in high tensile, automobile and 
tube grades. 


The standard grades of reclaim are 
listed and quoted as follows: 
New York Quotations 
February 23, 1929 
. P Spec. 
High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
Super-redaim, black 1.20 $0.13 @$0.13% 
7 yet pee Pinang 120 13 @ .13% 


Ruerer Scrap 


HE market for rubber scrap dur- 
ing the past month was and still 


continues to be excellent in tone 
with a strong steady demand from con- 
sumers. Prices are firm and advancing, 


influenced by the stronger positions of re- 
claim, crude and heavy production sched- 
ules of tires, mechanical goods, etc. Scrap 
collections are in good volume 
owing to the generally open winter east of 
the Mississippi. Prices of all grades are 
well sustained. The notable advances are 
found in tire and tube grades 

Boots and shoes are in steady moderate 


seasonal 


The same is true of tennis shoes 


All have shown a moderate ad- 


demand, 
and soles. 
vance in price. 


Pneumatic tires, with and without beads, 


have made substantial advances and are 
up from 10 to 20 per cent over the quota- 
tions of one month ago. Motor truck 
solid tires are also quoted 20 per cent 
higher. 

Inner tubes of all qualities have ad- 


vanced from 6 to 8 per cent with con- 
sumption unusually large 
The scrap grades that remain unchanged 
at last month’s quotation are hard rubber, 
air brake, regular soft hose, white drug 
gists’ sundries and general mechanicals 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Carload Lots 
February 23, 1929 


Boots and Shoes 


All grades of inner tubes are active and Prices 
firm at higher price levels than a month Boots and shoes, black... .//$0.0154@$0.01%4 
Untrimmed artics .---/b O01 @ O1% 
ago. Tennis shoes and soles.. .ib. 01 @ 
Rims Approved by Tire 
unuary. 1929 January, 1928 
N ber Per Cent Numbe Per Cent 
Rim Size Rim Siz 
Motorcycle > 
4x i y High Pressure 
24x3 Std ? *4/ 2 ) x —23 
26x3 CC 0 ox 47 — 
6x Std *42s <x¢ +H 
28x 3 CC ) x4 . 
as Std #459 }x4 2 
lincher Truck 
10 x $ 5 42.30€ 2.€ x3 
18” Balloons 2x6 
18x 3 8,785 0.5 a4 x 
ISx4 g 4 4.¢ 116,707 6.4 oe 
18 x 3.2 1} . 40x10 
ikx4 1.2 4,595 2” Truck 
18 x 5 + 4 0.4 4 x 7 
” Balloons ix 
19x 2 1¢ 1.3 ‘” Truck 
19 x 3! $9.58 g 2 81,346 4 44x 5 
19x4 8,345 é 75,035 7 6x6 
19x 3 19 x7 
19x 4 7.189 66.404 7 40x8 
19 x 19 44x10 
0” Balloo Airplane 
x 2.3 4 1 8x3 SS 
0x 3 1 1 46.655 2.¢ 12x SS 
0x 4 1.¢ 61,867 14.5 16x3% SS 
1) x 41 2.9 61,065 3.4 20x 4 ss 
0x 5 42.916 3 45.525 25 20x § ss 
0x € 97¢ 9 9,201 0.5 20x6 SS 
0x 6.75 Dé 538 0 20x8 ss 
Balloons 18x4 CL 
21 x 2.75 502,937 27.4 
21x3% 18,987 1.0 70.730 3.9 Totals 
21x4 8.935 0.5 81,935 4.5 —— 
21x 4% 852 0.3 59,344 3.3 *Motorcycle 
21x5 985 0.1 


rims not divided 


Auto Tire 
Black .... 
Black selected tires 
Dark gray 
Light gray 
White 

Shoe 
Unwashed 
Washed 

Tube 
No. 1 
No. 2 

Miscellaneous 
Red 


March 1, 1929 


Truck tire, heavy grav 


ity 


Truck tire, light gravity 


Mechanical 


blends 


Hard Rubber 


No, 1 hard rubber 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap. . 
Hose, air brake 
regular soft 
No. 1 red 
No. 2 red 


Mechanical 


Tires 
Pneumatic Standard— 
Mixed auto tires 
beads 
Beadless cece 
White auto tires 
beads 
Beadless 
Mixed auto peeling 
Solid— 
Mixed motor tr 
clean 


Inner Tubes 


No. 1, floating. 
No. 2, compounded 
a sesenwues 


& Rim Association 





1,835,207 


as 


between CC 


anc 


Spec 

Grav. Price Per Pound 
1.21 $0.08 @$0.08% 
1.18 .08%@ .09 
1.35 10 @ 10% 
1.38 12 @ 12% 
1.40 13 @ 13% 
1.60 .07%@ .07% 
1.5€ 1¢ @ 10% 
1.00 + a 4 
1.10 @ 11 
1.35 2 @ .13 
55 07 @ .07% 
140 074@ 07% 


It $0.08 @$0.08% 
4b W0O4,@ 00% 
-ton 32.50 @35.00 
..1b. 17.50 @20.00 
. Ab. 02 @ 02% 
ee 01 @ 01% 
02 @ .02% 
1n%e@ 01% 
with 
-ton 28.00 @30.00 
---tom 35.00 @37.50 
with 
..ton 40.00 @42.00 
ton 50.00 @57.50 
ton 4000 @472.00 
uck 
ton 24.00 @25.00 
lb 07'4@ 07% 
lt 05 @ 05% 


9 5 
lb 05 @ .05% 





January, 1928 
Numbe Per Cent 
524 0.2 
3,183 0.2 
3,238 0.2 
406 0.0 
683 0.0 
28,020 7.3 
15,429 0.9 
6,663 0.4 
,044 0.2 
470 0.f 
282 0.0 
2,730 0.1 
2,052 0.1 
553 0.0 
716 0.0 
167 0.0 
1,811,534 ese 


Standard, in 1928. 
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41 EAST 42° STREET 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO AKRON BOSTON 
327 So.LaSalleSt. 11! Akron Savings 176 Federal St. 
LOS ANGELES & Loan Bidg NEW YORK 





728 So. Hill Street Liggett Bldg.42naSt.6 Madison Ave. 
LONDON E.C.2,ENGLAND HAMBURG 36, GERMANY 

| 70 Finsbury Pavement Valentinskamp 74 

| WAREHOUSES 


JERSEY CITY,N.J. and AKRON, OHIO 





a day he will | 


buy chemicals 


a 


9 a decade or two will conditions 
surrounding industrial produc- 
tion—and therefore the purchase 


of chemicals—be different? 


In some respects, undoubtedly. 
But fundamentals always 
will remain the same. 
So the boy of today, 
entering upon executive 
leadership, will fall heir 


to valuable traditions. 


“Te 
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Kf 


CHEMICALS 
SERVICE 


Building on a foundation laid in 1882 


Ideals which anticipate his needs 


One of them concerns R & H, a 
manufacturer of quality chemicals, 
keeping pace with changing con- 


ditions and demands. 


Through our consistently construc- 
tive policy, substantial contribu- 
tions are made to the 
prosperity of those who 
regularly avail them- 
selves of R&H Chemicals 


and Service. 


ROESSLER 8HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


R & H cooperates through its Laboratories with: 
RUBBER, CASE HARDENING, PLATING, 
BLEACHING, TEXTILE, PAPER, CERAMIC, 


REFRIGERATION, SOLVENTS and other industries 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


ComPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


UBBER manufacturing plants in all 


lines except clothing and footwear 
are very busy. Tire and tube output 
s scheduled to 24-hour capacity. In me- 
chanicals, heels, insulation and sundries, 


production is well up to single shift capac- 
ty. The falling off in clothing and footwear 
is attributable entirely to the mild, open 
winter weather so far prevailing. This 
condition virtually nullifies demand. Foot- 
wear manufacturers are sampling their 
tennis and sports lines and will soon be 
busy on their production. 

ACCELERATORS. The demand is notable in 


all well-known types of accelerators. The 
tendency is to favor those effective at 
moderately low temperatures that offer 


the greatest safety in mixing. 
Anti-Licut CRACKING 
Under this classification a new 


MATERIALS. 
ingredient 


Accelerators, Inorganic 


Lead, carbonate .......-- ! ‘ $0.08} 4@ 

Lend, FOE ccccecsecces - 10 ;@ 
sublimed white.........10. 08 @ 
sublimed blue ..... ,» v0 old. 08 @ 
super-sublimed white , 

BOOM nccccscescesces = 084%@ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated...ton 20.00 @ 
Litharge ...ccsccscccess “Ab. 094% @ 
Magnesia, calcined heavy.ton 85.00 @ 
Magnesia carbonate ...... Ib. 06 @ .0 
Orange mineral A.A.A../b. 124% @ 

Accelerators, Organic 
BD ccceecvcerecostesess Ib. 55 @ .65 
DE nd pscnwvoedeneeres lb. 62 @ 75 
Bed ccccsccocccsesevecs lb 57 @ 65 

DED coccesccsocceneceses lb 58 a 75 
a 0 eer It 64 @ 80 
A-3 eae ere It 78 i 95 
Bee, Fo v0000n6oeeseesst lb 60 @ 65 
Aldehyde ammonia ....-- Ib. 65 @ 70 
ee ere -++ lb @ 
Captax ..ccceeeeeceeeeee lb a 
Crylene, hard form...... Ib @ 

PURD ccccescesseceees Ib. @ 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine Ib. 42 @ .47 
De BD. Giccoccovsseccvees lb. 30 @ .35 
Ethylidine aniline .....-. Ib. 45 @ .47 
Formaldehyde aniline ....Jb. 36 @ 
Grasselerator 102........1b. 62%@ ( 

ss? eee 2 =< Ib. 4.45 ‘a 

BE cts cedsanuneenee Ib. .80 @ .85 

ORD cn ccescssecseveses lb. 31.17) @ 1.35 
Heptene ....-+--+e++e55 lb 2 a 
Hexamethylene tetramine./d. 5¢ ‘ 62 

Lead oleate, No. 999..... Ib. 16 @ 

Witco .....- oe . lb 14 a 
Methylene dianiline ..... Ib. 37 @ 
Monex ...cccccceccesss lb a 
Piperidine pentamethylene 

dithio carbamate b. 4.4 @ 4.60 
Plastone .....2-+ee+ee+> Ib. @ 

DME dcodewenebonane ceuns lk 2.0 @ 2.50 
BR. & H. 40. .ccccsccccee Ib 40 @ .42! 

DP cccges dub eesnnsees lb 40 @ 42 
De ccacecetastvccsces Ib @ 
Super-sulphur, No. 1.....10. a 

eh BS edeevess oe _ @ . 
Tensilac No. 39......+++- ib. 50 @ .52% 

Bs GE ccecceccccesess lb. 50 » .52% 
Thermlo F.......-++++-eel Ib. 50 @ 55 
Thiocarbanilid ........+- Ib. 2 i 26% 
TYIMeMG ccccccccccccess Ib. @ 

a errr Ib. @ 
TEED coccecevceseveeves Ib. @ 
rere es Te Ib. a 
ME dcesetacnuaneesauenw Ib. 0 i 60 
BE én cusccsseesenews Ib @ 

Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 it 3.88 @ 4.13 
glacial (carboys)...100/bs. 14.18 @14.43 
Sulphuric, 66° 100 Ibs 1.60 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, 
100 Ibs. 2.95 @ 
Anti-Oxidants 
Age-Rite, powder....... 1b. @ 
PE cccecscsecedsvese lb @ 
Ge cécceresuresvesd Ib. @ 


has become available 
pounders. The first of 
offered is Sunproof, 
organic material of 
rubber trade. 
ANTIOXIDANTS. 
differentiating 


BENZOL. 


to the 
the kind 
an effective non-toxic 
much 


interest 


and good demand at firm prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


demand. 
Reinforcing 
the principal 


Chay. 
staple in 


demand on all sides. 


Prices 


clay 


are firm 
unchanged with good seasonal consuming 


has 


to 


rubber com- 
to be 


Compounders are now 
between antioxidants, 
each with respect to its special adaptation 
for the type of goods being manufactured. 


using 


3enzol is in record production 


and 


become 
lines of rubber 
goods in which abasive wear is impor- 
tant and is consequently in heavy volume 


the 
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Anti-Oxidants—(Continued) 


Antox psteartbeaceons lb. 
Grasselerager if RB lb. 
QUVEEED scccocccccecces Ib. 
DL ccctegeeoede een Ib. 
SOEEEEOR occccoeseestcoece Ib. 
fo Ue Meséusonceuneeees Ib. 
Colors 
BLACK 
eer lb. 
Carbon (see co smpounding 
ingredients) 
ere Ib. 
CR. escascvecceseeges lb 


Lampblack (commercial). Ib. 





BLUE 
Riese We coccccccecccs lb. 
Huber Brilliant ........./b. 
Prussian cieieens oe * 
Ultramarine P ictal 
BROWN 
Huber Mocha peewea 
Sienna, Italian, raw . «lb 
GREEN 
BD WOE io cont vacates lb. 
Chrome, light .........../b. 
GORE ce cécecceceuss Ib. 
Huber Brilliant ......../b. 
Oxide of chromium » im 
ORANGE 
Huber Persian .........- Ib 
RED 
Be SOE kcconcenvess lb. 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 
Sulphur, OE wi iead Ib. 
errr Ib. 
| lb. 
Vermilion, No. 5..../b. 
i eee Ib 
Golden, No. 4 lb 
RS eee Ib. 
15/17% lb. 
0 Se Ib. 
Huber Brilliant ...../b. 


Iron Oxides 
bright pure domestic. . ./b. 
bright pure English... ./b. 
bright reduced English. 1b. 
bright reduced domestic ./b. 


Indian (maroon), pure 
GUS nc cussceces 
Indian (maroon), pure 
PD écesccdunen 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
are I 
Indian (maroon), peppeene: 
domestic rr 
IE Die wh a wenn med Ib. 
Spanish red oxide...... Ib. 
Sunburnt red ioscen 
Venetian reds .........db. 
Vermilion, Eng. quick- 
silver (entdanes Ib 





(a 

$0.55 @ 
68 @ 
54 @ 
64 @ 
@ 

07 @ 
054%@ 
0SY@ 
09 @ 
1.80 @ 
4.20 @ 
31 @ 
0O9 fa 
1.60 a 
054%@ 
2.60 @ 
.27 @ 
28 @ 
4.35 @ 
34 @ 
50 @ 
2.75 @ 
8 @ 
52 @ 
35 @ 
22 @ 
@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

1.35 @ 
12 @ 
14 @ 
10 @ 
.10 @ 
ll @ 
10% @ 
094%4@ 
08 @ 
13%@ 
03 @ 
144@ 
02 @ 
@ 


08% 


-00 


00 
wn 


04% 
06 
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Decras. There is a steady quiet de- 
mand at prices unchanged. 

LiITHARGE. Previous to the middle of 

the month the price advanced to 9% cents 


pound. There is a steady routine de- 
mand. 
LITHOPONE. There is a fair seasonal 


movement at unchanged prices. 

MINERAL RuBBER. Well established as 
an indispensable rubber compounding, the 
price for MR is firm and demand growing 
in volume. . 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA. Stocks are reported 
sold ahead at firm prices. 


V. M. P. Napurua. The price was re- 
duced two cents a gallon in New York, 
and one cent a gallon in New England 
early in February. Demand is active 

Stearic Acip. Prices firm. Consum- 
ing demand good. 

Zinc Oxipe. Good contract movement 


is reported but not up to usual seasonal 
consumption. 


Colors—(Continued) 
WHITE 
Azo (factory): 

ZZZ (lead free)....... Ib. $0.064@ .07 

NS” ee Ib. 06%@ .06 

Z (8% leaded)........ Ib. .06%@ .06 
i eee Ib. @ 
DE -chentkwiebncicaee Ib. @ 
FO ee Se Ib. .054@ 

BED base cdeccenec Ib. @ 

SE chéseddwancdun's Ib. 054%@ .08% 

EIS Ib. .054%@ 05% 

diechiasaevend Ib. @ 

WEY Stevesanngeae lb. .054%@ 
eer Ib. @ 
a rere @ 

, RSPR: Ib. 094%@ .10 

White seal .. errs b. @ 

XX green label.......... Ib. @ 

so 5 Ree Ib. @ 

Zinc Oxide 

AAA (lead free)...... It 07 @ 

YELLOW 

ee lb 1.445 @ 

Cadmium sulphide ...... lb 75 @ 1.00 

CY os cas eanedne 6s Ib. -16 @ .16% 

Grasselli cadmium ...... lb. @ 

Huber canary .......... lb. 3.30 @ 3.80 

Ochre, domestic ...... lb. 01% @ .02% 

NN I oa a ee Ib. .08% @ 

Zinc, P., imported... .ib. 23 @ 
Compounding ieanstinas 

Aluminum flake (sacks, 

GIP. aaddenguceeeneees ton 21.85 @ 

Come BOLD ccc: ton 24.50 @ 
Ammonjum carb. pwd... ./b. 11 @ 

Ee Ib, 10 @ 
DE. Kents dee canon ton 13.40 @14.50 
Barium, carbonate.......ton 40.00 @ 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

Louis, bbls.) .........tom 23.00 @ 
Baryta white (f. o. b. St. 

Louis, (paper bags)...ton 22.20 @ 
Barytes, imported ...... ton 27.00 @34.00 

Oe WD. widesoeveus ton 35.00 

a Se cescenscucina ton 27.50 @ 

SE “eo vasinss« ton 30.00 @ 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. 

oS 1 ae ton 23.00 @ 
Foam “A” (f. o. b. St. 

Louis, bags) ........ ton 23.00 @ 
ME <suvcccsseecoens Ib .044% @ 
Blanc fixe, dry......... Ib. 044%@ 

cate ded Samia aed. ton 42.50 @45.00 
Carbon Black 

Aerfloted arrow ...... Ib -081%@ .12 

Compressed ........ 1b .084%@ 12% 

ES ek cc nena ans lb .06 @ 09 

ite: Ib. 0o @ 13 

Uncompressed .........Jb. 08 @ .12 
Carrara filler .......... ton 20.00 @ 
a rere ton 12.00 @ 

Clay, Blue Ridge, dark. .ton @ 

Blue Ridge, light..... ton D 

SL. ccscdceubenecten lb. 014@ 

oy = @ 

rrr @ 

Mineral flour eR EEC oo @ 

Perfection ...... .-tom 27.00 

EE hee bs cc chigks ton 10.00 @22,00 


Tensulite .. cooet OD 
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Compounding Ingredients 


Cotton flock, black 


light-colored 
white lb 
Glue, high grade kt 
low grade I 
Infusorial earth ton 
Mica, amber (fact’y) ton 
Neomerpin, S. A. cone t 
Pumice stone, powd ool 
Rotten stone (bbls.) it 
Shellac, fine orange — 
Soap bark - Ib 
Soapstone . socom 
Talc, domestic eS 
French ; ~. ton 
Pyrax A .. eee 
DD cvese pee ton 
Thermatomic carbon Ib 
Velvetex .... Ib 
Whiting 
Domestic .........-100 Ibs. 
English, cliffstone.100 /bs 
Quaker ggneueee .+ ton 
Slate flour, gray 
(fact’y) .csccess ton 
Snow white ..... ton 
Sussex nee sees ton 
Vancolloid oe ton 


Vansulite . _ te 
Westminster Brand. 100 /bs 
Witco (1. c. Ll) (Cf. © 

b New York)..... ton 
Whiting, imp. chalk. 100 /bs 
Paris White, Eng 


Cliff 100 /bs 


Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 


Mineral Rubber 


Fluxrite (solid) . ie 
Genasco (fact’y) t 
Gilsonite (fact’y) t 
Granulated M t 
Hydrocarbon, hard t 

Hydrocarbon, soft ton 
Ohmlac Kapak, M. R t 
M4 ¢ 
t 


Paradura (fact’y) . 
{. 


Pioneer R solid 
(fact’'y) . ton 
M. R. granulated ton 

Robertson, 3} ies solid 
(tact y) . P ton 
M. R. gran. (fact’y)..ton 

Vansul Puro ° .. ton 
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seccesoesen gal. 
distilled. . Ib. 
POCESS .seeeees gal. 
sevene gal, 


Rubber Substitutes or Factice 


pitch ....100 ibs 5.8 


yo peter Ib. 


Palm oil (Lagos)........ lb. 
CIENET) sc cccees Ib. 
(Witco)........ Ib. 


snow white. ./ 


S28 888 2a 86 
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Solvents 


Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. 
MLE swdevenssenesas gal. 
Carbon bisulphide (99.9%, 
10.81 Ibs. gal.) (drums)./b. 
tetrachloride (99.7%, 13.28 
Ibs. (gal.) (drums). .Jb. 


Cyclohexanone ........+.+ lb. 
DOPE ce cvecsecescses gal. 
PRD 6ccksseesteees gal, 
Gasoline 
No. 303 
TEGMERTS oo, ccccere cH 
ee & Bickuecme gal. 
Drums, I. c. 1l......gal. 
BEER entvdecivecvases Ib. 
BS. scuvccaceestste Ib. 
DE wassceveedeeues gal, 
Solvent naphtha ..... gal. 
Parr gal. 
Sweet rubber cement 
GE. 6.90646 seeeee. gal. 
Turpentine, Venice ....../b. 
steam distilled .......gal. 


Vulcanizing Ingredients 


Sulphur 
Velvet flour (240 Ib. 
SEED vccancesccd am 
(150 Ib. bags)...100 Jbs. 
Soft rubber (c.1.)..100 Ibs. 
CRED scvncexcoeeee 
Superfine commercial flour 
(210 Ib. bbls.)..100 bs. 
(100 Ib. bags).. .100 Ibs. 
Tire brand, superfine, 
100 Ibs. 
Tube brand, velvet.100 Ibs. 
Sulphur chloride re 
Vandex (selenium) l 
(See also Colors— Antimony) 


My 


Waxes 

Beeswax, white, com <a 
GUUUREED. co nckscecsdss lb. 
ceresine, white ........ Ib. 
montan . rere 
ozokerite, black ...... Ib. 
GEOR ccccccevecoces lb 

Paraffin 


122/124 white crude scule./b. 
124/126 white crude scale./b 
120/122 fully refined lb 
125/127 fully refined,.../b 


Exports of Rubber, Caucho and Balata from Brazil During 1928 


it 
Ex Porters 
Berringer & Co 1,623,127 
General Rubber Co. of 
Brazil 1,244,372 
. G. Araujo & Co., Ltd. 633.3 
anniger & Co 704.160 


S. Bitar, Irmdos 216, 

Cia. Paraense de Planta 
c6es de Borracha 

Suarez, Filho & Co 254, 


Companhia Fluvial 241 
Suter, Baumann & Co 281 
Semper & Co. 135,030 
Ferreira Costa & Co..... 137 


Amazon River St. Nav 


Company (1911) Ltd.. 104,420 
B. Levy & Co . 47,964 


Adelbert H. Alden, Ltd. 32, 
os. Origet & Co...... ‘ 
eixeira & Co 

Pires Guerreiro & Co 

M. E. Serfaty 

Ribeiro & Co 

Zenchimol & Irmdo 

J. Adonias & C 


Sundry 
Total from Para and 

anao 12,75 
Total from Iquitos 67,683 


Grand total from the 


Amazons - 6.08 
United States 4,45 
Germany 817 
England 7 


France 01 


Brazil (Sout 
Netherlands 


741,128 1,719,557 


Kilogrammes. 1 Kilo 


falata Total 


400,755 3,168,593 1, 


14.995 2,223,146 2, 


156,814 1.036.910 1. 
146,600 1,010,532 


362.303 1 
296,674 
15,288 499.555 
3,294 183.461 
142,615 
128,04 
1,020 65,721 
33,071 72,339 
56,500 
502 9,841 


796,569 9,853,179 7.748.336 


348,212 471,918 


144,781 10,325,097 7,836,378 


Destinations 
Total 
12,494,270 Belgium 
4,832,641 Spain 
2,822,526 Italy 
2.254.837 
822,488 Totals 
s 9 


Compiled b 











America — ----— 
Coarse Caucho Balata 


476,934 466,219 41,686 3 
138,203 170,020 73,549 1, 
151,193 33,574 781 
382,571 430,271 29,142 1,2 


25,741 $3,000 9 ..:.<. 
14.360 2,100 
4,380 5,525 
7,960 . 
10,098 ....... 2720 
25.280 
418 : 
500 


412,906 


1,715,947 2,508,438 750,282 13,316,758 


From From From 
Para Manaos Iquitos 
51,061 127,010 
10,808 10,080 
wale 5,440 
7,823,104 14,639,409 1,1 


Berringer & C Para, Brazil 








NMNrH 


rn 


Noe 





wn 


2,468,114 337,376 12,609,334 
0,324 





ese Iti Ne 6|l AOOOK oS aBOoOVeen VC eee er re eeEenl COU 


—— 2 2 ee ee 
“al oan 
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GeorGIA PINE TURPENTINE Co. 


ly line with Witco’s policy 
of being manufacturer 
or exclusive represen- 
tative of the prod- 

ucts it offers, 


Witeco has been 


appointed exclusive sales 


appoints 


WITCO 


as exclusive 
sales agents for 


PINE TAR 
and PINE TAR constantly as- 


OIL sured by unremitting 


quality of the Piney Woods 
Brand is well known to 
the rubber industry. It 

is a factor essential 


to your satisfaction, 


agent for Georgia Pine 
Turpentine Co. on Piney 
Woods Brand of PINE 
TAR and PINE TAR 
OIL. @ The high 


Witco Owned and Operated: 
Century Carbon Co. 
and 


The Pioneer Asphalt Co. 


care and skill. @ This 
policy of supplying only 
the best enables Witco 
to grow in use to the 


rubber industry. 


BUY DIRECT AND 
PROFIT DIRECTLY 


WISHNICK-IUMPEER Inc. 


3) MANUFACTURERS 4»> IMPORTERS | 
K NEw YORK, 25I Front Sr. ; 


CH CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - MILWAUKEE 
AKRON - TRENTON - BOSTON 


Hazard Advertising Corporation, New York 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 


TIRE FABRICS —CORD FABRIC—JACKET CLOTH 


WIDE COTTON FABRICS — ENAMELLING DUCK 
DRILL — SHEETING — OSNABURG 


SPECIAL CONSTRUCTIONS FOR RUBBER TRADE 














Mills 


New York 


Callaway 


INCORPORATED 
345 Madison Ave. 








Cord Fabric 
Builder Fabric 
Chafer Fabric 
Sheeting 


HOSE AND BELT DUCK 


Special Fabric for the Rubber Trade 








Chicago Representative 
Ray T. Johnson 
323 S. Franklin St. 


Boston Representative 
M. R. Abbott 
110 Summer St. 
Akron Representative 
L. A. Watts, Second National Bldg. 
Atlanta Representative 
Harry W. Callaway, 1624 Candler Bldg. 








HOLLAND 


Rubber Manufacturers 


All Kinds—Special Finish 


to Suit Your Purposes. 





Manufactured by 


ANDREW McLEAN COMPANY 
12-14-16 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





MILLS—PASSAIC, N. J. 





Established 1826 
“The First Hundred is the Hardest” 
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Cotros~ ann Faprics 


MERICAN COTTON. The price 

f of spot middling cotton on February 
ve 1 was 20.00 cents compared with 
20.10 cents on January 2. On February 
4.5 and 6 spot ranged from 19.85 cents 
to 19.95 cents. With these exceptions the 
price ruled 20 cents or better from the 
February 7 to February 22, which was a 
holiday. The spot price of middling from 
the sixteenth to closing of the market on 
February 21 was 20.25 cents 
\n important factor yet to be developed, 
is the bearing of new crop prospects in- 
dicated by spring planting operations, etc. 
The outlook for higher cotton prices is 
considered less favorable but stability is 
probable. 

AMERICAN STAPLES. The demand for 
staple cottons centers on high grades in 
medium lengths with the market quiet. 
Eastern and southern mills are seeking 
supplies of middling 114-inch staples. 

Ecypt1AN Cotton. Demand has been 
dull in all markets for all varieties of extra 
staple and premium cottons. Business in 
grades lower than middling has been more 
active for some weeks than for higher 
grades, with prices for the former in the 
Egyptian 


buyer’s favor. Quotations on 








cotton c.i. f. Boston for March-April ship- 
Drills 

38-inch 2.00-yard ard $0.1 i 

40-inch 3.47-yard 10% @ 

50-inch 1.52-yard 24 i 

52-inch 1.90-yard ) i 

2-inch 2.20-yard 17 i 

59-inch 1.85-yard ......... @ 
Ducks 

38-inch F.. yard 18%@ 

40-inch F 5%@ 

72-inch ard F i 

nch 16.66-ounce .... 3 a 

72-inch 17.21l-ounce ‘ 417%, @ 
MECHANICAL 

Hose and belting.....pour 37 i 

Specials cee " 410'4%4.@ 
TENNIS 

52-inch 1 yard urd 27"%44@ 
Hollands 

R.T 0-inch ra 6 i 

x I 7 3 ¢ im h . * . . 18 1 

R.T.8—40-inch ...cccecccee 20 Z 
RED SEAL 

3¢ h 15Y@ 

40-inch Y@ 

50-inch I 
GOLD SEAL 

4 De Fevcovecs i 

ner Ne SU. wees ? 


ments were as followers: Medium Sake- 
larides, 35.40 cents; Medium Uppers, 25.35 
cents 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts AND Osnasurcs. The 
market is regaining momentum gradually 
following the depression due to the Christ- 
mas holidays and the first of the year in 
ventory periods. Production machinery is 
under partial engagement covering the 
first six months of this year. The trade 
is looking for a strong fabric market for 
the second quarter of the year. 

As compared with prices one month ago 
the narrower drills are slightly lower while 
the 52 and 59 inch are somewhat higher. 
In ducks prices are higher, especially is 
this the case with 40 inch, 1.45 S. F. grade 
which has advanced to 2514 cents per yard 
or 2% cents over the quotation February 1. 

In Osnaburgs prices are the same or very 
slightly higher except in the case of 40 
inch, 3.00 yard goods which are 3 cent 
lower. 

Rarincoat Faprics. Practically the same 
conditions prevail this month as last. The 
raincoat business is very quiet due to the 


generally fine weather conditions that have 


prevailed thus far this winter. Active busi 








New York Quotations 


February 23, 1929 








Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard . urd $0.15%@ 
40-inch 2.48-yard 14@ 
40-inch 3.00-yard ‘ ; l u 
40-inch 10-0z. part waste. ./b 19%x@ 
7-inch 2.42-yard 14% @ 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 10%@ 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ 09%@ 
Plaids ¢ mR Gentes 12 a 
Flaids 48 x 48.. 11 2 
Surtace ints 64 x 13 i 
Surface prints 60 x 48.... 12%@ 
Print cloth, 38 in., 60 x 48 6% @ 
Print cloth, 38%, 64 x 6 74%@ 
Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48 ?.50-yard ira ] i 1 
8 x 48, 2.85-ya 1%@ .11% 
4 x 68 yard 11 D 
S = 4 3.60-vard 09 » .09% 
44 48, 3.75-yard 8% @ 
Sheetings, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard. ard 63 
x 44, 6.15-yard.... 554 @ 
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ness in raincoat fabrics are not expected 
for at least another 30 days. Prices on all 
widths and qualities are fractionally lower 
than a month ago. 

SHEETINGS. Sheetings have lagged be- 
hind in the textile market thus far this 
year and are generally quiet. The failure 
of demand to reach the usual active propor- 
tions has been somewhat disappointing. In 
consequence the present quotations are 
lower on all numbers than they were one 
month ago. The decline is fractional in all 
cases running as a rule 14 cent lower. 

Tire Fasrics. The expanding automo- 
bile industry will consume this season a 
larger poundage of tire fabrics than in any 
previous season. Early in February orders 
were for American and Egyptian qualities 
nly. While the demand was not heavy 
some fabric manufacturers are kept sold 
ahead by the succession of small orders. 

During the second week of February the 
demand was seasonally normal. There 
were fair size inquiries but no general buy- 
ing movement, a moderate demand de- 
veloped and prices held firm. The second 
holiday in the short month occurred on the 
twenty-second. In the four days preceding 
inquiry broadened but sales rémained light 
and seasonal with prices firm and un- 
changed in expectation of a more active 


lemand shortly to develop 


Tire Fabrics 
SQUARE WOVEN 17}4-ounce 

Peeler, karded . pound $0.464@ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karded ..pound 464%@ 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded . . pound .43%@ e 
CORD 23/5/3 

Peeler, karded, 1y,-in.. pound 4614 
CORD 23/4/3 

Peeler, karded .pound 171%4@ 
CORD 23/3/3 

Peeler, karded ......pound 418\4.@ 
CORD 15/3/3 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 444%@ 
CORD 13/3/3 

Peeler, karded ......pound .43%@ 


LENO BREAKER 


8-oz. Peeler, karded...pound 46% @ 

10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 1644@ 
CHAFER 

) Peeler, karded. .pound @ 

12- Peele OS ” eee a 

1 Peele karded 4 @ 





1928 1929 February - 1929 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


November, 1928 

-~ HS 

UNMANUFACTURED—Free " Pounds Value 
Crude rubber ...... 82,037,326 $14,934,387 
DE, §«neeoeneeeeuess 132,102 41,119 
Jelutong or Pontianak 1,056,782 140,116 
Guta percha ........+- 197,720 35,409 
Guayule bave seneees 
Scrap and reclaimed — Sees 2,198,821 62,445 
BOOMS cecsoccscves 85,622,751 $15,213,476 
Chicle dutiable 1,129,251 $531,626 

MaNvuracturep—Dutiable 

Rubber belting , ‘ 42,129 $23,126 
Rubber tires ° 235 1,516 
Other manufactures of rubber renee 151,014 
Bete  csdeveces 42,364 $175,656 


Eleven Months Ended 


November, 1928 
—— ——~\ 
Pounds Value 
880,617,147 $227,269,715 
1,452,131 372,544 
15,748,154 2,383,905 
3,253,783 717,212 


6,891,719 1,755,6% 
19,115,091 
$233,121,553 

$5,701,544 


927,078,025 
11,264,534 


484,496 $273,083 

4.427 69,438 
seenees 1,498,647 
488,923 $1,841,168 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


Rusper MANUFACTURES 


Crude subber ..nccccccccss 6,223,739 $1,202,930 
DD atecetoesbesenestees 30,432 6,451 
Gutta percha, rubber sub 

stitutes and scrap ..... 25 20 
Rubber manufactures 10,319 


6,254,196 $1,219,720 


65,902,047 $16,962,618 
283,315 102,573 
140,982 17,936 
weenwee 335,652 


66,326,344 


BOM cccccocses $17,418,779 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED 
Reclaimed .......- 1,635,381 $118,853 19,944,468 $1,535,514 
Scrap and old .......+... 3,470,971 152,946 40,244,127 2,072,639 
Rubberized piece goods and e 
hospital s satin. sq. yd. 27,599 59,253 1,630,296 791,859 
Footwear 2 
MONS ciécesocces . pairs 141,961 285,969 1,136,559 2,571,219 
MED sccccsocceseces pairs 220,561 263,296 2,405,117 2,635,041 
Canvas shoes with rubber 
soles ; airs 417,874 268,956 4,843,385 3,337,943 
Rubber water bottles and 
fountain syringes. .number 43,037 24,866 338,870 213,370 
Rubber gloves..... dor. pairs 7,328 21,364 86,697 251,287 
Other druggists’ rubber sun 
dries . 33,685 os > 386,483 
Rubber balloons.......gross 67,337 80,613 $43,323 664,476 
Rubber toys and balls.. delaten 24,061 aE PER 190,399 
Bathing caps......... or 2,759 6,452 159,462 368,293 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical hard rubber goods 183,271 32,791 1,472,220 292,271 
Other hard rubber goods.. ....... 41,817 oe 323,379 
Tires 
Casings, automobile.number 251,792 3,095,586 2,258,935 28,260,361 
Tubes, automobile..number 160,283 334,735 1,500,263 3,207,179 
Other casings and tubes 
number 8,453 11,684 55,254 116,412 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number 3,985 110,922 52,730 1,684,802 
Others 97,915 19,352 1,664,297 369,240 
Tire accessories eeeee -s - Ce) ee 1,508,660 
Rubber and friction tape 115,089 40,851 1,429,605 436,799 
Belting ; 439,298 242,826 4,499,448 2,568,269 
DE savvesuene 660,631 230,745 6,810,891 2,454,962 
OS ere 203,368 103,888 2,409,709 1,109,576 
Soles and heels 179.795 169,798 1,325,854 1,752,445 
Thread .. 119,690 129,705 1,445,582 1,586,921 
Rubber bands and erasers 84,418 52,424 835,200 $53,929 
Other rubber manufactures senses 252,455 2,385,483 
Totals $6,343,873 $63,629,211 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 


*December, 1928 
A 
Pounds Value 
Massachusetts 2,425,669 $464,627 
PEED aadscece . re 
New York rT 84,569,068 15,304,248 
Philadelphia ..... 1,578,726 266,420 
EE ceseneees 727,663 123,201 
Los Angeles........ 4,908,092 847,423 
San Francisco 203,684 52,328 
Oregon — 
Michigan . ‘anne 
DP seecoune bsenwe 2,870,224 488,711 
PP nvccestevteauew gaweivas. “ penduade 
Wisconsin SERS nations 
Colorado 200, 400 36,980 
WS bc eae 97 483, 526 $17,583,938 


* Including latex, dry rubber content. 





Twelve Months Ended 
*December, 1928 
oe - ene -_ 
Pounds Value 
35,826,073 $9,519,744 

12,060 2,290 
770.610,232 195,351,081 
23,686,670 7,691,531 
23,472,329 6,979,470 
33,276,489 8.085.187 
1,296,242 342,981 
116.735 35,568 
33,600 10,089 
5,796,618 1,419,557 
280,000 110,749 
56,000 21,982 
1,082,720 234,882 


895,545,768 $229,805,102 


Tue Unirep Kincpom as Usvuat was THE Principat OvurTLeT 
for U. S. rubber and friction tape, taking 51,027 pounds, valued 
at $13,492 in December 1928. Argentina was a poor second market, 
with 21,170 pounds, valued at $8,942. 
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United Kingdom Statistics 


IMPORTS 


December, 1928 


March 1, 1929 


Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1928 
AN 





























UNMANUFACTURED ~\ 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude Rubber 

From 
Straits Settlements ....... 16,701,600 £551,787 95,053,200 £4,281,994 
Federated Malay States... 8, 240, 300 294,613 46,019,300 2,094,160 
De PD at eccesdeces 735,700 26,456 12,370,200 633,766 
Ceylon and Dependencies.. 4,640,700 167,103 30,684,500 1,443,951 
Other Dutch possessions in 

Ee TS aw ecvaccence 1,604,700 57,575 22,336,700 1,102,973 
Dutch East Indies (except 

Other Dutch possessions 

in Indian Seas)..... 1,670,900 59,639 25,572,100 1,240,526 
Other countries in East In- 

dies and Pacific not else- 

where specified ........ 166,300 6,402 3,051,100 147,079 
eer 711,800 27,584 5,191,900 239,988 
South and Central aes 

(except Brazil) 285,300 13,658 
West Africa 

French West Africa.... 10,100 400 116,100 4,758 

ks eee 31,100 1,154 502,100 23,858 

Other parts of West 

ME: ses akknckvas cs 206,700 7,111 2,100,700 92,210 
East Africa, including 

Madagascar ......ce00- 56,900 2,060 1,221,700 58,502 

Other countries .......... 144,100 5,032 1,579,000 73,356 
TED ee<s00ednsenad 34, 920, 900 £ 1,206,916 246,083,900 £11,450,779 
Gutta percha and balata. 352,000 29,371 3,382,800 278,528 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 464,000 7,073 8,744,100 108,760 
Rubber substitutes ......... 3,600 78 47,300 1,293 
RED ateuevesivacnatl 7 740, 500 £ 1,243,438 258,258,100 ‘£11, 839, 360 

_, Manuractuase 

tTires and tubes 
pne umatic 

CORE GUNES ccceccever veseees £35,007 £737,189 

Beamer GUNES cic cccccsce se ie laa 7,782 143,917 
Pt Ce creheeubaseans ee esses 9,235 e¢ coves 91,241 

Boots and shoes... .doz. pairs 41,877 98,004 770,025 1,626,123 
Other rubber manufactures. . nin aetn era 109,271 sews 1,723,245 
RI ecco catecises .. £259,299  ....... £4,321,715 
EXPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 2,612,600 £22,465 32,258,500 £241,838 
Rubber substitutes 66,200 1,370 583,600 13,775 
Ca ee 2,678,800 £23,835 32,842,100 £255,613 
MANUFACTURED 
tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

Outer covers .........- £196,887 £2,698,627 

Inner tubes 40.446 501,975 
Solid tires ch eridtannees kbatake 14,859 ee 226,178 

Boots and shoes... .doz. pairs 24,039 45,836 270,814 456,255 
Other rubber manufactures. . 217,605 ons 2,987 713 
Totals £515,633  ....... £6,871,748 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
Oo = 
DED wéhisedrecenwenids 1,479,600 £73,580 8,904,000 £565,511 
Sweden, Norway and Den- 

RE. kc asdndkeseosee 230,900 10,276 3,240,000 190,620 
SED os cea baie nadeeae 1,964,600 73,793 36,798,200 1,945,015 
DEE éseccéguceesesse 1,006,400 40,666 9,902,200 521,002 
DR encsatedeeakedaes 3,487,200 109,084 38,931,000 1,863,813 
Spain 366,300 16,852 2,139,500 130,637 
Sa litte kantmaabinainee 1,607,500 60,447 16,677,700 819,673 
Other European countries. 382,100 16,067 4,958,000 310,586 
SE GD occ kecesexs 5,332,200 209,809 111,896,700 6,183,566 
BE Siuisenbdatasnes< mare an oaualens 127,200 5,217 
Other countries 163,300 8,031 1,654,000 114,622 

NS ccitionnwia’ 16,020,100 £618,605 235,228,500 £12,650,262 
Gutta percha and balata..... 126,900 8,459 889,500 65,057 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 13,400 260 237,500 4,812 
Rubber substitutes ......... 11,000 400 16,600 667 

CE -eeueuGecmawen 16,171,400 £627,724 236,372,100 £12,720,797 

MANUFACTURED 
*tTires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

CY GHD: cccceseces £6,483 £150,262 

Me CHOU ciceccetees ’ 1,004 - 30,204 
COME eke iecendak’ ins 749 ecbehiee 5,011 

Boots and shoes... .doz. pairs 992 2,575 13,292 26,900 
Other rubber manufactures.. ....... 6,702 Saige 825 
TEED Kivecnseesceccs £17,513 £338,202 


~ * After Apr. 12, 1927, tires and tubes imported or exported with complete 
vehicles or chassis, or fitted to wheels imported separately, are included under 


complete vehicles or parts. 
tMotor cars, motorcycles, 


29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 


1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 


parts and accessories, liable to duty from Sept. 
1925. Commercial 


vehicles, parts and accessories were exempt from duty until Apr. 30, 1926, 
1927, inclusive. 


inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until Apr. 11, 


tTires and tubes included prior to Apr. 


12, 1927. 
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Imports, Consump- sco 


tion and Stocks |_| |On Hand | 


The accompanying graph covers crude 
rubber importations, consumption and 
stocks by months for the years 1927 to 
1928, inclusive, and for January and Febru- 
ary of 1929. The figures for February 
being estimates. 

Imports during January 1929 was 3,695 
tons under the estimate but at that was 
6,106 tons above the imports for January 
1928. February imports are estimaied at 
60,000 tons. 20,000 

January consumption was estimated at | | 
30,000 tons and proved to be 43,000 tons or } | 
13,000 tons above the estimate and 9,000 } | 





1927 1928 1929 





Consumption | Imports} eo, 
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tons more than that of January one year 10.000 Bane 
ago. SZRSSPSPFFSEREZZS 


February estimated consumption is 
placed at 39,000 tons. Other estimates for 
February are, on hand, 95,000 tons and 
afloat, 65,000 tons. 

London stocks declined moderately in February as per the fol- 
lowing weekly record: February 2, 25,389 tons; February 9, 25,413 
tons; February 16, 24,757 tons; February 23, 24,500 tons. 


Stocks Singapore 
Con- -—— NS an 
Twelve Imports sumption OnHand Afloat London Penang 
Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
ar 384,837 389,136 51,000* .  «, a aa ee 
re 411,900 366,140 72,510* . | po eee 
ee 426,258 370,915 100,130* 47 ,939* 63,207* 25,868" 
or 448,378 441,336 66,166"  68,764* 24,4Z3t  34,432* 
1929 
January...... 52,305 43,000 76,342 a. .  cnven, ~ whieee 
Feb. (est.)... 60,000 39,000 95,000 fe 
“December 31 tJanuary 26. 


The 1928 figures, unless otherwise specified, are all as of the first of 
each month. 


United States Imports of Crude Rubber and Liquid 
Latex—By Countries 


Calendar Year, 1928 





*Crude Rubber tLiquid Latex 
oo — 
Pounds Tons Value Pounds Tons Value 
ee 1,089,100 486 $171,218 
France ........ 1,947,728 869 Gee ckeeese (ence onenhes 
Germany ...... 1,623,315 725 377,474 18,381 8 $3,271 
Netherlands .... 1,812,507 809 ok, errr occcoes 
Switzerland ... 800 oenne , eer comes 
United Kingdom.107,956,519 48,195 28,868,070 348,523 156 61,888 
OO eae 231,131 103 a. wnvente “60x06 washes 
Costa Rica..... 2,212 1 PE 4 (eseeese cose 8 86 eedeere 
Nicaragua ..... 35,935 16 Oe ree 
ae 21,459 10 ae  éeeseee. sone énaees 
i | Se 4,522 2 1,809 
Trinidad and 
Tobago ...... 13,964 6 5,445 
MER ¢66éve00 254,025 113 GRee 3 ekekins Sees onauane 
Brazil] ......... 25,270,174 11,281 5,126,974 110,230 49 20,996 
Colombia ...... 147,361 66 32,003 Se aa peuncne 
Ecuador ....... 834,562 373 189,183 seeeene cere wenbewe 
British Guiana. . 224,300 100  xdsiden eae ierowns 
OS ee 83,944 38 RE, * ‘nchiemiaind.' acioke paenbee 
Paraguay ...... 33,444 15 ny «sesad- wwe” _ eaeeel 
 Seecenees 651,486 291 128,268 oetaces fesse e80esee 
Uruguay ...... 142,010 63 ne 8 steneds ices cennes 
Venezuela ..... 212,949 95 59,791 
British India... 2,120,526 947 GE éeecece scene ataetan ss 
British Malaya..553,310,817 247,014 136,734,000 5,461,840 2,438 1,277,676 
CeytOR oc cccee. 82,587,513 36,870 20,794,919 112,000 50 18,937 


Te. ‘wits ehene 45,020 20 Ce stead oaea abienae 
Java and Madura 99,758,497 44,535 25,418,644 367,624 164 76,788 
Other N. E. I.. 87,374,202 39,006 22,820,257 2,914,144 1,301 725,967 


I sce 24,075 11 4,003 

Philippine Is... 370,132 166 123,119 

=e 85,942 38 rf aw 

British Oceania. 86,656 39 EE gaia aceee 
New Zealand... 128,357 57 (7 eace- weenie 
Union of S. A.. 2,326 1 235 2,185 1 56 
British W. A... 24,381 11 Ra caesess uae  taeekes 
BAER caccvce 249,253 111 )) eee eee ‘eaneweas 
Other P. A.... 11,272 5 - es eees «©. eu 008 08 





Totals .......968,772,466 432,488 $242,669,394 9,334,927 4,167 $2,185,579 





“Imports of guayule rubber from Mexico during the calendar year, 1928, 
totaled 6,891,719 pounds valued at $1,755,685. Total rubber imports amounted 
to 439,732 long tons. 

_ tPounds of dry rubber contained in latex imported; crude rubber content 
is taken as three pounds per gallon of latex. 

The gross imports of crude rubber, liquid latex and guayule in the calendar 
year amounted to 439,732 long tons; by deducting calendar year reexports 
(32,159 long tons) the net imports were 407,573 long tons. 
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U. S. Imports, Consumption and Stocks 





World Rubber Production—Net Exports 











Jan.-Dec. Long Tons—1928-1929 
British Malaya: 1927 1928 Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Geees GESOCHc occcccccs 371,513 409,430 68,135 °'166,763 52,546 
RENE | sast-cenkecekes 182,843 149,787 10,436 11,112 13,415 
BE: wactssaedacsasenes 188,670 259,643 57,699 55,651 39,131 
EE ket csaneasaeessns 55,356 57,546 8,005 8,127 8,190 
India end BertiGs sccccces 11,321 10,790 1,048 1,113 ° 
PE sti-snctcnaededs 10,923 10,087 772 744 
B. a ©,602 6,505 *500 *500 
PED. Sas exh dene evedéaces 5,472 4,813 425 294 
Java and Madura........ 55,297 58,848 4,950 5,110 
Samatra East Coast...... 77,815 82,511 7,902 8,792 ee 
Other N. E. Indies...... 142,171 121,770 7,805 10,896 sate 
French Indo-China....... 8,645 9,601 943 948 395 
Other America........... 2,454 1,490 96 78 rane 
Amazon Valley ......... 28,782 21,129 1,790 2,220 2,134 
Mexican Guayule ........ 5,019 3,076 nee none o1ne 
ME Kaivicivweancnerdias 8,162 6,124 527 510 
er 606,687 653,933 92,462 94,983 


* Estimated. 

+ Excluding dry content of concentrated latex. 

¢ Preliminary statistics. 

Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





World Rubber Absorption—Net Imports 


Total Jan.-Sept. Long Toris—1928 
ie t Se: 





Pec. ess 
1927 1928 Oct. Nov. Dec. 
I ih aera 6,504 6,072 766 337 755 
Belgium Bdeehandeweetuwe 4,493 6,079 696 544 . 
GE ikiicracccntcerces 20,397 22,531 2,943 2,799 26s 
Czechoslovakia... 2...” 1,692 2,338 318 "282 ; 
EE Vcasenpenaty nas 426 352 104 $9 “$i 
SND 6. «cienw ninwacnes 509 569 65 80 54 
EE Adin tein phaane hie 22,436 25,919 3,728 3,278 
GI onc ge cvevaannwns 27,373 277305 4,386 3,694 2,470 
a bar ees 7,731 8,899 1,049 1,340 1,145 
PE dei civewcnus cee. 14,270 16.758 3:711 2,150 
Netherlands ..........22! 386 1,923 141 31 "148 
| Saale eae eons 479 502 86 64 
Russia Msthhetinewhanes 8,250 12,969 7 oe 
Spain Sianeli tet 1,388 2,413 250 252 a 
Swi irate RD "422 696 
vaned — pike Hintcn eges onraee 482 O34 *3 ian & ise 
j Ne sin disciate 6.607 288,20 : 
U. S. (Guayule)......... 3,696 3 076 ape — cols 
(pe eee 420,423 428,087 


® Excess of reexports over imports. 
Compiled by Rubber Dhetsion, Department of Commerce, Washington. D € 





Chemical Engineering Courses 


The University of Michigan has announced specia i “ 
gineering courses for 1929. These include oe ee “in 
general chemical engineering, metallurgical engineering, gas en- 
gineering and organic chemical industries. Several ‘industrial 
fellowships will be available for graduate students next year, 
applications for which should be made by April 1. Copies of the 
bulletin may be secured by writing the Chemical Engineerin 
Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, P 
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Plantations 


Tan. 1 B Pyr 
General Rubber Co 13.447 


The Meyer & Brown ( *200 


Tan. 18 By Steel Ag ar | 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( In 73 
General Rubber Ce 160 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc 153 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Br In 50 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Ir 2 
Jan. 19. By Jalapa,”’ | I 
Robert Badenhop Corp 
General Rubber Co 80 


The Meyer & Brown Cor 
Jan. 20. By “Harburg,” Far East 

Hood Rubber Co.... 1,040 
Ee ee 

General Rubbe 


Jan. 21. By “Alaunia,” I 


General Rubber Co $9? 
Littiejohn & Co., In - 
Jan. 21. By “City of } weet 
Bierrie & ( Ir ) 
General Rubber Co 110 
Haldane & Co., Inc 116 
Hood Rubber Co *127 
Lavino American & Asiat Co 186 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc > 673 
The Mever & Brown Corp 980 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Ir 560 
Poel & Kelly, Ine 5 


Cha Tr. Wilson Co., Ir 15 


Jan. 21 By ‘“‘Minnewaska Eur 





General Rubber Co 29 
Littlejohn & Co., In 36¢ 
Jan. 21. By “Silveray,” Far East 
General Rubber 1,67 
I ttlejohn & Co Ir +20( 
JAN B B Cast I I 
H. A. Astlett & ¢ 867 
Robert Badenhop ( 31 
Baird R er & T g | I 3 
Bierrie & Co., Inc 3 
General Rubt ( 879 
Haldane & Co., In 1,050 
Hood Rubber Co 22 
Lavino American & Asiat ( 2,13 
Littlejohn & C Tr 67 
The Meyer & Brown Cory 41 
1. Muehlstein & Co., I: 450 
wel & Kelly, I: 590 
1 e2 





H. A. Astlett & ( 1.594 
R t Rade pn ¢ kos 810 
aird Rubber & Trading | lt ; 
B & Co., Ir 1 
Ger al Rubber Co 
Hal e & Co., In 4 
Hood Rubber Co #440 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc 4 
The Mever & Brown Cort 1104 
The Meyer & Brown Cor *97 
H. Muehlstein & ¢ I él 
Poel & Kelly, I . 
Rogers Brown & Crocker B Inc 273 


Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc S6 





Matt } t 
w { 1 4 
Ir 333 
Co nn 
n&A 112 
Littlejohn & Ci Ir 199 
The Meyer & Brown Cort 1,320 
H. Muehlstein & Co., I R9 
Lee B Tr Q 


own & Crocker Bros.. Is #329 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Ir Q96 


"Arrived at Boston 
tArrived at Los Angel 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New Y ork as Reported 


by Importers 


rown & Crocker Bros., 


’ Far East 











3 


1 
i 








& Crocker Bros., Inc.... 
rown & Crocker Bros., Inc..... *66 
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Inc. 864 
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Cases Cases Cases 
Fer. 8. By “Steel Navigator,” Far East Littlejohn & Co., Inc.. eaoieen a oo 2,294 Bierrie & Co., Inc (00 tbeésbseteuaen 474 
ee 1 ee Reeere 5,258 The Meyer & Brown Corp........+++.++- 70 et WN Gis occ cceccccnscesesves “35 
Badenhop Corp —— The Meyer & Brown Corp...........-- 224 Littlejohn & Co., Inc........ nesses soc. S00 
Robert adenhop OPecccccccsecoces i bs 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc....... 801 Poel & Kelly, Inc. tte tees eeeeees 50 The Mever & Brown Corp.........0-055 1,247 
Berrie & Co. Inc........<- (eet 500 Rogers. grown & C rocker Bros., Inc. 150 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.......... we 1,450 
General Rubber Co.........cccccccceces 14,526 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc.......... 770 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.... 206 
Haldane & Co., “wy gspesshngxtenene ha Fes. 10. By “Mentor.” Far East Chas. T. Wilson Co., Ime...ccccccscce 512 
Litticjohn "t ‘Co, inc. anor 7 Sica? ae 761 H. A Astlett 3 ae ¢ 62 Fes. 14 By “Lepanto,” Far East. 
| he Meyer & Brown Corp.. iilapnenarlen tan 1,231 aout R Bade —* 4 ba ding C ; . +a Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc......... 200 
The Meyer & Brown Corp............- *50 saird Rubber ¢ racing \0., im “es +4 i z 2 AT. -e City” _ 
' . - Bierrie & Co. nc.. ‘ee 333 Fes. 15. sy Memphis City,” Far East. 
ehis & ‘ hia cccedeeeses ,700 “ om 4-4 _ 
de te, ten si: 939 N. Diamond & Co., Tae. 170 H. A. Astlett & Co.........-.eeseeeeeee 2,550 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros , Inc.. 595 \senes il Rube Co ’ b+. Baird Rubber & Trading Co. ‘Ine saéonnes 300 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc *110 Haldane & Co., Inc a . . 76 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., eee 60 
ee es Ce ee cc veevcess 735 - W. Henderson & Co., In 00 ns 2 ih. Me, ccacesecesnnseene 250 
: ; 00 Aubber Co se *135 Haldane & Co., Inc..... aed Cee 206 
Fon © , ao alt wen? Bee Bas Lavino American & Asiatic C« 298 B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc......... 250 
H. ' - oe & _ a ; 9 Fagg " a In 1,997 Bee EIS aaa 3,854 
“ pat ot + The Meyer & Brown Corp. 500 The Meyer & Brown Corp......... . 125 
Bierrie & C ‘e Inc. : = The Meyer & Brown Corp............. "a4 The Meyer & Brown Corp.............. *500 
soneee 8 ee ss , th H. Muehlstein & Co., It 296 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc............. 1,650 
B 4 enderson & Co e _ Poel & Kelly, Inc 190 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.. 425 
— oo c “ ‘Ae. oda 130 Rogers Brown & Crocke tros., Inc 249 Af 
vino American & Asiatic Co.. o>) Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros I *120 . 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc......... 1,934 Chas..T. Wilson Ci In 406 ricans 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. 541 age Mis; "= . 
rd T. Wilson Co., Ine 555 Fes. 11 Pres. McKinle Far East Jan. 21. By “City of Newcastle,” Far East. 
! » +1675 i jo & Co., Meaweneteente es 2 
Fes. 10. By “Clan Murdock,” Far East i ~w x" ( - 1.67 3 Littlejohn & Inc 1 
General Rubber —- ee ome £70 The ay & Bri wn Cor +300 Balata 
Haldane & Co., Inc ik ahaes ys 32 H. Muehlstein & Co., In +390 
B. W. Henderson & Co., Inc. 150 : ; na , Jan. 18. By “Dominic,” South America. 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc Spupcassinaeae 150 Fer. 12, By “Megantic,” Europe Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc 43 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... ‘ 300 Littlejohn & Co., In 140 aul Bertuch §& Org IMC... cccesececes 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc..... see 80 a x sad : — Jan. 25. By “Polycarp,” South America. 
. Fes. 13. By “Maasdam,” Europe ‘ Fie 
Fes. 10. By “Haleric,” Far East H. A. Astlett & Co 175 Pasi Besa & Cay. Tiss scvccccacese 16 
Bi ‘ en I - pyr , 1 Fes. 13 By “Nortonian,” } I Fes. 9. By “Swinburne,” South America. 
ierrie & is Gsoocecsceoessuses 112 B Js 3 sNortonian, “urope a 3 vy. a 
General Rubber Co 29€ Gent Mites Ce... 2... a Paul Bertuch & Co., Imt.....ccsccseces 24 
eS EO Oe 198 RN Ge Ek Mi icacesanwdaneendneer 215 
Hood Rubber Ci #250 ae : . gegen Rubber Latex 
Fes. 14 By “City Singapore,” Far East 
* Arrived at Boston. H. A. Astlett & Co 28 Fes. 6. By “Pres. Monroe,” Far East. 
t Arrived at Los Angeles. Robert Badenhop Corp... ..........ee000. 328 Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc.. .gals. 60 
Paras and Caucho 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Misce “1. Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Miscel. 
Cases Cases Cases ases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Jan. 18. By “Dominic,” South America Fes. 8. By “Steel Navigator,’’ South America 
H. A. Astiett & Co.... 201 3 175 108 seneral Rubber Co 
Paul Bertu ich & Co., Inc 12 a [ee oe 41 
Jan By “Berury,” South America " 9 3y “Swinburne.” Sou 1eric 
H. A. Astlett & Co....... 33 2 149 2 —s = ee —_ — = 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc ; 8Z vans 154 H. A. Astlett & Co... 382 1 Ze 163 
The Mever “B wn Corp 158 General Rubber C ; 253 66 S 
TAN. 5 : By Po p,’ South America Littlejohn & C Inc " ° 428 45 
H. A. Astlett & ( 1 $5 6 - : roe" 
Paul Bertuch & ( Ir 5 The Meyer & Brown Corp....... 747 
Gener: tubber Ce , 665 4 f 34 
iticiobn & ( ‘ 2 a 44 ; 12 Fes, 13 By ‘‘American Legior South Ameri 
The Meyer & Brown Cor l 8 Paul Bertuch & Co., Im a 70 pee s*e0 
Netherland East Indies Exports Ceylon Rubber Exports 
Total Jan.-Oct. Long Tons January 1 to November 30, 1928 
- _ . 19 Tons 
1927 1928 Oct Di RE: We dai sie cnc scses cdececes 11,709.53 
Java and " 45,413 48,927 5,313 Continent 4,511.71 
Sumatra E 63,351 69,536 8, 1,105.37 
3 E. L.” 32,237.61 
Atjeh and : 214 3,359 477 13.00 
Riou and Dep om 9,298 8.051 B39 .j.-§ i j§é—- HBEFIB .ncccccccvvcccvstecsessescccsese 26.14 
Djambi ..... 29,904 28,338 VA) er oe .. =. 
Palembang 17,648 15,154 1,214 «§«.-_— «_ = JAPAN Lecce cece ce en cer eecnnesceeccececens 2 
Lampongs Distric t 2,186 2,516 225 ntrie¢ ss .daterddene keine aeekawaes 6.60 
Benkoelen ...... 61 41 4 —__—_—— 
Sumatra W. C.. : 1,256 937 82 PE wicket er ed secckes ves eeesendebnseee he ‘ 49,758.61 
Tapanoeli . 6.017 4.208 563 For the same period last year.......cccccescccecees 51,268.50 
Banka and Dep. 1,583 598 42 
Billiton ee 137 87 14 Annual Exports, 1921-1927 
W. Borneo 21,106 17,649 2,216 Tons 
Ss § 3 Serer eer 21,770 21,417 2,178 For the WS idaus ak sidan kh Wwe peeeadee eases 55,355.77 
—— - 188 . 12 T° SES Cir ani a 6 FE. SORT a2 58,799.56 
ee oe lt . . RPI IN SRK RES 45,697.19 
BCE OR ee 35 26 4 eT eT ee ee ee ee re 37,351.13 
Total® T4410 103,183 10,126 mee eae 
a ee ee 223,174 21,646 : 23,695 ENS 4s 4abib cola netuuaneweanddodabetion 40,210.31 
*Exports from one N. E. I.” consist largely of native rubber of 7 oe oe 
approximately 3314 r cent necessary for moisture 


Compiled by Rubb &, Dit ision, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Amazon Valley Exports 





Exports of crude rubber from the Amazon Valley in Nov. 
1928, totaled 1,790 long tons, with destinations declared as follows: 
United States, 1,083; Europe, 642, and.Southern Brazil, 65 long 


tons. 

Stocks at the end of November were: 
first hands, 
second. 


2,663 long tons in 
517 first and 739 


Para, 


1.173 in second hands; .Manaos, 





French Thrifty Tire Users 


As indicating that the French are more thrifty than the British 
in the use of tires, it is stated that tires of the same section carry 
more weight in England than those in France, the difference being 
on the average equal to the fitment of one size larger. Thus a 4.40 
in. section tire is fitted in England to cars weighing as much as 
2,050 Ibs., whereas in France the heaviest car with such a tire is 
one weighing 1,575 Ibs. Road conditions may account somewhat 
for the difference, but British tire users see in the French choice 
a wise preference for comfort and. mileage. 
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Rubber Questionnaire 


Fourth Quarter 1928* 


Inventory 
at End of rodt Shit 
Quarter ments 


785 


RectatmMep RuBBER 


Reclaimers solely (7) 
Manufacturers who als¢ 9.439 
Other manufacturers (73 6,500 
Totals 21,724 28,900 
Long Tons 
Consump- Due on 
Scrap Rueser Inventory tion Contract 
Reclaimers solely (7) 42,153 37,763 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (19) 25,690 
Other manufacturers (21) 1,026 


> 032 


’ 12 
28,804 18,573 


68.869 567 30.605 


Totals 
TONS OF RUBBER CONSUMED IN RUBBER PRODUCTS AND TOTAL 
SALES VALUE OF SHIPMENTS 
Total Sales 
Value of 
Shipments of 
Manufactured 
Rubber Products 


Crude 
Rubber 
Long 
Tons 


75,189 


Propucts 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings $128,521,000 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes. 12,961 18,480,001 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes) : 57 334,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and tubes) 228 867.000 
Aeroplane casings and tubes 76,000 
Solid and cushion tires 4,862,000 
All other solid tires 292,000 
Tire sundries and repair materi 5,283,000 


Totals $158,715,000 
Total Sales 
Value of 
Shipments of 
Propucts Manufactured 
Other Rubber Products Rubber Products 
Mechanical rubber goods 50 $23,629,000 
Boots and 5 006 
Insulated wire 
sundries, me 


shoes 
ind insulating compa 000 
ali 1 


Druggists’ 
gocds 33,000 

Stationers’ rubber goods 

Bathing apparel 

Robber clothing 

Automobile fabrics 

Other rubberized fabrics 

Hard rubber goods 

Heels and soles 

Rubber flooring 

Sporting goods, toys an ‘ 

Miscellaneous, not included i 
items 


5,000 
7,000 
000 
29.000 
Oot 
329.000 
5,690,000 


elties 


any of the 


$88,774,000 


Totals 15,217 
$247,489.00 


Grand totals—all products 108.189 


STATES AND AFLOAT 
Long Tons 


INVENTORY OF RUBBER IN THE UNITED 


On Hanno Para All Other 
Manufacturers 45,90€ 2.054 1.342 
Importers and dealers 13,010 78 779 


Plantation 


Totals on hand 58,916 
AFLOAT 

14,626 
55,619 


Manufacturers 
Importers and dealers 


Totals afloat »245 


unufacturers that reported data was 154: crude rul 
mporters and dealers, 46; reclaimers (solely), 7; total daily average num 
of employes on basis of third week of October, 1928, was 160,493 
is estimated that the reported grand total crude rubber consumption 
the grand total sales value figures to be approximately 92 per cent; 
grand total crude rubber inventory and afloat figures 95 per cent; the 
reclaimed rubber production 93 per cent, reclaimed consumption 73 per 
cent and reclaimed inventory 78 per cent of the total for the entire industry 
Compiled from statistics sufflied by the Rubber Association of America, In 


ver of rubber m 


Radio for Ford 


The Federal Radio Commission has been petitioned by Henry 
Ford for a short-wave channel for communication with stations 
he is erecting in South America. He already has licenses for 
four stations in Dearborn, Mich., which have been used principally 
for aviation experimental work. It is believed that the desire 
for communication is a forerunner of airplane service between 
Detroit and South America, the safety of such routes being in- 
creased by the use of the radio 
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Tire Production Statistics 


High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
_ : FR 
All Types Cord 
A 





Produc- Total Ship- 
ntory tion ments 
$8,331,311 48,052,414 


— 
Produc- Total Ship- 
Inventory tion ments 

1927 . 21,527,278 21,741,962 
1928 

1,496,047 
1,244,812 
1,302,644 
1,347,854 
1,570,710 
1,812,907 
2,207,086 
2,416,386 
1,990,535 
1,596,081 
1,305,186 
1,061,132 


3,605,064 
4,394,561 
4,355,309 
4,331,499 
4,152,775 
3,362,861 
3,039,349 
2,465,358 
2,339,798 
2,834,193 
3,197,060 
3,580,576 


Solid and Cushion Tires 
PERRET 
Produc- 
tion 
558,030 


1,684,750 
1,697,498 
1,564,346 
1,307,759 
1,404,097 
1,345,857 
1,506,228 
1,903,345 
1,853,887 
2,035,898 
1,664,024 
1,434,529 


4,018,267 
999 a9 


442,246 
5,113,994 
4,633,308 

.767,754 5,069,233 

.121,776 5,019,472 

,368,358 4,873,716 

7,514,290 5,601,856 

,323,645 5,101,187 

,640,356 5,494,846 

»434,003 4,556,094 
10,217,708 4,203,624 


4,045,842 
3,773,544 

298,551 

358,831 

,842,513 
5,338,056 
5,924,156 
6,302,258 
5,358,728 
4,287,556 
3,748,692 
3,443,210 


January 
February.. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 
August 

September 

October... 
November 


,291,516 
»537,796 


December. 


—r-rw, 
Total Ship- 
ments 

558,007 


Balloon Casings 
- RESALE Ae 
Produc- Total Ship- 
Inventory tion ments 
.++ 26,037,452 25,111,903 


Inventory 


33,797 
38,715 
44,665 
42,145 
47,604 
48,426 
48,081 
$2,334 
43,965 
45,044 


37,138 
30,688 


36,279 
36,328 
42,950 
43,255 
46,606 
48,614 
45,792 
51,679 
42,619 
46,590 
35,760 
31,751 


2,489,391 
2,500,013 
2,967,476 
2,983,454 
3,235,236 
3,486,748 
3,658,636 
3,814,016 
3,327,028 
2,668,049 


2,430,203 
2,371,732 


January... 3,656,537 
February. 4,173,493 
March. 4,700,534 
April -983,023 
May 5,419,093 
June ' ,587,566 
July 5,215,331 
August... 4,986,800 
September 4,935,836 
5,767,229 
6,192,556 
6,594,978 


2,377,299 
3,021,548 
3,516,480 
3,309,351 
3,658,349 
3,658,508 
3,358,203 
3,678,139 
3,220,369 
3,443,334 
2,875,529 


150,500 
153,126 
150,941 
152,120 


October 
November 
December 


Balloon Inner Tubes 
os —, 
Produc- Total Ship- 


Inventory tion ments 
25,718,529 25,143,821 





High Pressure Inner Tubes 


—— wrecamamen 


- —_—__ 
Produc- Total Ship- 
Inventory tion ments 
Pee ccccecse Steeteeee anseniee 
1928 
January §,328,071 
February. 5,941,626 
March.. 983 
April..... ’ 843 
May .220,912 


4,408,235 
5,046,021 


1,669,894 
1,949,539 
1,740,238 5,782,551 
1,628,576 ° 82 6,434,307 
1,680,621 713, 7,055,801 
Tune 5,558,455 1,661,897 7,311,204 
ee »435,798 1,764,761 6,794,803 
August.. 3,833,261 2,783,115 6,614,884 
September 3 3,789 2,544,561 6,483,804 
October 525,109 2,469,142 6,938,958 
November : .973 1,929,320 6,867,159 
December. 7,716 1,434,227 7,049,748 


2,014,744 
1,470,668 


NNRNYY 


NNNN wwww 


: Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires 
A 


Crude Rubber 
Pounds 
463,661,466 





Cotton Fabric 
Pounds 
1927 ‘ 177,979,818 
1928 

43,709,438 
46,468,050 
48,897,275 
43,700,630 
51,061,030 


16,039,819 
16,923,607 
18,853,824 
18,310,791 
19,167,606 
19,646,494 
20,947,405 
21,853,756 
17,796,599 
20,294,517 
17,037,313 
15,372,667 


January..... 


August 
September. . 
October 
November. 
December 


58,301,907 
48,818,977 
41,603,912 


Rubber Association figures representing 75 per cent of the industry. 


Tire Repair Hints 


Many tire repair vulcanizers who are troubled with “blow~ 


holes,” etc., would have much less grief were they always mind~ 
ful about applying screw or other pressure often or steadily while 
the rubber is flowing. Where clamping and the open heat cure 
are factory practice, a better product is more likely to result if 
the mold be heated after cold pressing and tightening of the bolts 
begun after the rubber reaches a plastic condition. A common 
trouble known as air marking is said to be caused after vulcaniza- 
tion and after mold pressure is released. It is ascribed to uneven 
shrinking of the rubber in the mold during cooling. The obvious 
remedy is to empty the molds promptly and before shrinking can 
start. 
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